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AOT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the 
State of Michigan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of IIli- 
nois; James L. Smith, of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah 
Fuller, of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of 
Colorado Springs, in the State of Colorado, and John R. Dobyns, of Jack- 
son, in the State of Mississippi, officers and members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and their associates and successors be, 
and they are hereby, incorporated and made a body politic and corporate 
in the District of Columbia by the name of the ‘‘ Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf,’’ for the promotion of the education of the deaf 
on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines; and by that name 
it may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of law or 
equity, and may have and use a common seal and change the same at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold 
personal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for 
the promotion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corpo- 
ration, which shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, 
but shall descend to their successors for the promotion of the objects 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations 
or by-laws, and shall have power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the 
laws of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as 
said incorporators shall deterrhine, and shall report to Congress, through 
the president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and trans- 
actions as its officers shall deem to be of general public interest and value 
concerning the education of the deaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


THe CoLtumBiA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND Dump, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., December 10, 1901. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Conven- 
) tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 
26, 1897, I have the honor to submit to Congress the proceed- 
ings of the sixteenth meeting of the convention, held at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 2 to 8, 1901. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 
Epwarp M. GALLAUDET, 
President. 
Hon. Wiiu1AM P. Frre, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon. Davin B. HENDERSON, 
Speaker of the House. 











LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 
























INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
Jackson, Miss., November 18, 1901. 
Dear Str: In compliance with the act of incorporation of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved 
January 26, 1897, which requires that ‘‘ said association shall 
report to Congress, through the president of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, D. C., 
such portions of its proceedings as its officers shall deem to 
be of general public interest and value concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf,” I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
proceedings of the convention at its sixteenth meeting, held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., July 2 to 8, inclusive, 1901, and to request 
that the same be laid before Congress. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
J. R. Dosyns, 
Secretary. 
EK. M. Gatiaupet, LL. D., 
President Columbia Institution 
Jor the Deaf and Dumb, Washington, D. C. 
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PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AT THE BUFFALO MEETING. 








PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AT THE BUFFALO MEETING. 


OFFIOERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 


THE DEAF, 1901-1904, AND STANDING EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, 


President.—Dr. E. M. Gauutaupet, Washington, D. C., President of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Vice-President.—J. W. Swirier, Burlington, Iowa. 
Secretary.—J. R. Dosyns, Jackson, Miss., Superintendent of the Mississippi 
i Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Treasurer.—J. L. Smiru, Faribault, Minn., Instructor in the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. K. Arao, Colorado Springs, Colo., Superintendent of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

J. W. Buarrner, Austin, Tex., Principal of the Texas Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

Mrs. Sytvria C. Batis, Belleville, Ontario, Instructor in the Ontario Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Normal Section: 

J. W. Jones, Ohio, Chairman, Superintendent of the Ohio Institution 
for the Education of the Deafand Dumb; TuHos. F. Fox, New York; 
Avuaustus Roaers, Kentucky; Atmira I. Hosart, Wisconsin; 
ANNA Morsg, Illinois. 

Oral Section: 

EK. A. Gruver, New York, Chairman, Superintendent of the New York 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf; Saran 
FuLLER, Massachusetts; Respecca Sparrow, New York; Mrs. ANNA 
C. Hurp, North Carolina; Caro.ine R. Smira, Pennsylvania. 

Auricular Section: 

E. H. Currier, New York, Chairman, Superintendent of the New 
York Institution for the Deafand Dumb; F. D. CLarks, Michigan; 
EvaALyN Hetzer, Indiana; W. E. Taytor, Texas; CLayton WENTz, 
Oregon. 

Art Section: 

Ernest ZELL, Ohio, Chairman, Instructor in the Ohio Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb; Taropuinus D’ Estretya, 
California; Jessre C. Connor, Georgia; Sister EupHem1a, New 
York; MarGcarer Fow ter, South Carolina. 
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Kindergarten Section: 

Mary McCowen, Chicago, Chairman, Supervising Principal of the Chi- 
cago Public Day Schools for the Deaf; Mary E. Scuerrz, Minnesota; 
Mayme Burnett, Kansas; Nevurr J. Scorock, Indiana; NANNIE 
CaALHOooN, Mississippi. : 

Industrial Section: 

WarrEN Rosrnson, Wisconsin, Chairman, Instructor in the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf; E. McK. Goopwin, North Carolina; P. N. 
Pererson, Minnesota; Minnik O. Beti, Kansas; Lizzizr MauGHan, 
Utah. 

Western Local: 

H. C. Hammonp, Kansas, Chairman, Superintendent of the Kansas 
Institution for the Deaf; Frank Reap, Jr., Illinois; Frank B. 
Yates, Arkansas; W. O. Connor, Jr., Iowa; AGNES STEINKE, 
Indiana. 

Southern Local: 

W. 0. Connor, Georgia, Chairman, Principal of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf; E. McK. Goopwiy, North Carolina; J. H. JoHnson, 
Alabama; ALFRED Kearny, Mississippi; JENNIE Ler, Kentucky. 

Eastern Local: 

W. N. Burt, Pennsylvania, Chairman, Principal of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf; J. P. WaLker, New Jersey; 
E. P. Cuarke, New York; Atma L. Cuapin, Connecticut; A. B. 
GREENER, Ohio. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1898-1901. 


President.—Dr. EF. M. GALLAupEt, Washington, D. C., President of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Vice-President.—R. Martuison, Belleville, Ontario., Superintendent of the 
Institution for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 
Secretary.—J. R. Dosyns, Jackson, Miss., Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Treasurer.—J. L. Smirn, Faribault, Minn., Instructor in the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. 
Directors.— ° 
WituraMm K. Argo, Colorado Springs, Colo., Superintendent of the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 
Miss SaraAH Futter, Boston, Principal of the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf. 
Rosert Patrerson, Columbus, Ohio, Principal of the Ohio Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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THE SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, BUFFALO, N. Y., JULY 2-8, 1901 
ip Wee , . 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Allabough, B. R., Edgewood Park, | Bockee, Anna, Trenton, N. J. 


Pa. 
Anagnos, Michael, Boston, Mass. 
Anderson, Malcolm C., Station M, 
New York. 
Andrews, Georgia E., Flint, Mich. 
Applewhite, Alice, Jackson, Miss. 
Archibald, Orson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Argo, W. K., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Atwood, Lois E., Talladega, Ala. 
Atwood, R. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Austin, Ida, Flint, Mich. 
Austin, Sister Mary, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 
Badger, Vina C., Boston, Mass. 
Baggerman, Yetta 8., St. Louis, Mo. 
Balis, J. C., Belleville, Ontario. 
Balis, Sylvia C., Belleville, Ontario. 
Bangs, D. F., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Barrager, Myra L., Station M, New 
York. 
Bartoo, Dell, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Beagle, Mary G., Flint, Mich. 
Beattie, Grace, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Beattie, Mary, Flint, Mich. 
Bell, Mary M., Danville, Ky. 
Bell, Minnie O., Olathe, Kans. 
Bending, E. J., Delavan, Wis. 
Bentrup, H. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Berg, Albert, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Betts, O. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Billings, Carrie E., Flint, Mich. 
Binkley, Katherine M., Elyria, Il. 
Blaker, Bessie, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Blattner, J. W., Austin, Tex. 
Bledsoe, J. F., Baltimore, Md. 
Blount, W. J., Danville, Ky. 


Bockee, Martha O., Hartford, Conn. 
Bones, Mary J., Austin, Tex. 
Booth, F. W., Mount Airy, Pa. 
Bowles, W. A., Staunton, Va. 
Brabyn, Minnie H., Flint, Mich. 
Bristol, E. M., Flint, Mich. 
Brown, Thomas L., Flint, Mich. 
Buckingham, Abigail, Flint, Mich. 
Buckles, Ada E., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bull, Mary, Belleville, Ontario. 
Burdick, E. 8., Station M, New 
York. 
Burke, Sister M. Anne, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burnett, Mayme, Olathe, Kans. 
Burt, W. N., Edgewood Park, Pa. 


| Caldwell, W. A., Berkeley, Cal. 


Caldwell, W. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
Calhoon, Nannie, Jackson, Miss. 
Chambers, W. H., Raleigh, N. C. 
Chapin, Alma L., Hartford, Conn. 
Chapin, E. L., Romney, W. Va. 
Charles, C. W., Columbus, Ohio. 
Christian, Loula, Little Rock, Ark. 
Clarke, E. P., Station M, New York. 
Clarke, F. D., Flint, Mich. 
Clarke, Mrs. Lottie K., Flint, Mich. 
Cloak, Ellen E., Westchester, N. Y. 
Cloud, J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cobb, Jennie L., Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Cobb, Nellie, Salem, Oreg. 
Conley, Helen 8., Boston, Mass. 
Connor, Jessie C., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Connor, W. O., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Connor, W. O., jr., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. s 
Crawford, Ella E. J., Flint, Mich. 
Currier, E. H., Station M, New York. 
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Daniels, Ora G., Ogden, Utah. 


LIST OF 


ington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Deem, Chas. 8., Jackson, Miss. 
De Motte, Amelia, Indianapolis, Ind. 
De Motte, Linda E., Flint, Mich. 


Cal. 

Dobyns, J. R., Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., Olathe, Kans. 

Donald, Dora, Gairy, 8. Dak. 

Doneghy, Susan, Danville, Ky. 

Dositheus, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Draper, A.G., Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Driggs, Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 

Drury, Martha E., Flint, Mich. 

Dwyer, Miss B. E., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edgar, Bessie M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Elwood, Caroline F., Flint, Mich. 

Ely, Chas. R., Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ely, Chas. W., Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D., Frederick, Md. 

Ervin, Anna, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Euphemia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Euritt, G.~D., Staunton, Va. 

Fagan, Rose A., Fordham, N. Y. 

Fay, A. B., Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Fay, E. A., Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Fay, G. O., Hartford, Conn. * 

Fenner, Sarah H., Flint, Mich. 

Fesenbeck, Carrie, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Flaherty, Ellen H., Westchester, 
Ds. ks 

Fleming, Nannie McK., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Fowler, Margaret, Cedar Spring, 8.C. 


York. 
Freeman, 8. M., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Fuller, Sarah, Boston, Mass. 
Gale, E. P., Frederick, Md. 


Day, H. E., Kendall Green, Wash- | 


Day, Mrs. H. E., Kendall Green, 


De Motte, W. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
D’Estrella, Theophilus, Berkeley, | Gilmore, Rev. P. §., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fox, Thomas F., Station M, New | 
































MEMBERS. 


| Gallaudet, E. M., Kendall Green, 

Washington, D. C. 

| Garman, Tillie, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

| Gebhart, Olga, Green Bay, Wis. 

| Gernon, Sister M. Isadore, Buffalo, 

| ee 

| Gibson, Sarah, Delavan, Wis. | 
| Gillespie, Frances E., Little Rock, 

Ark. 


| Glenn, Fannie L., Fulton, Mo. 
Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, 
i Aa, 
| Gordon, Clara L., Jacksonville, Il. 
Gordon, J. C., Jacksonville, Il. 
Green, Lettie C., Danville, Ky. 
Greener, A. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gregory, 8S. W., Delevan, Wis. 
Griffin, Mary E., Colorado Springs, 
Jolo. 
Gruver, E. A., Lexington avenue, 
New York. 
Guinness, Stella S., Mount Airy, Pa. 
Hall, Percival, Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Halse, George W°, Salem, Oreg. 
| Hammond, Ethel, Fulton, Mo. 
Hammond, H. C., Olathe, Kans. 
Hanlon, Elizabeth, Chicago, Ill. 
Hare, W. B., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Hare, Mrs. W. B., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Harris, Rosa P., Frederick, Md. 
Hays, A. D., Romney, W. Va. 
Hecker, E. J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
| Heizer, Evalyn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
| Henne, E. 8., Ogden, Utah. 
Herdman, Pearl, St. Louis, Mo. 
Herman, Mrs. KateS., Olathe, Kans. ' 
Hobart, Almira I., Delavan, Wis. 
Howchin, Maud Z., Flint, Mich. 
Hubbard, Willis, Flint, Mich. 
Hurd, Mrs. Anna C., Morganton, 
N.C. 
Hurley, Margaret, Wausau, Wis. 
| Irish, Mrs. Elizabeth, Neillsville, 
| Wis. 
| Israel, Ellen J., Olathe, Kans. 








LIST OF 


James, Ada, Belleville, Ontario. 
Jameson, Dolly, Fulton, Mo. 
Johnson, J. H., Talladega, Ala. 
Johnson, R. O., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnson, W. S., Talladega, Ala. 
Johnston, Effie, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Jones, Florence, Flint, Mich. 
Jones, J. W. Faribault, Minn. 
Jones, J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 
Kearney, Alfred, Jackson, Miss. 


Keller, Margaret H., Romney, W. | 


Va. 
Kennedy, Nannie C., Dayton, Ohio. 
Kinnaird, Sarah, Rockford, II. 
Kinsley, Ida B., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knickerbocker, Mary, Flint, Mich. 
Knox, Emma D., Chicago, Il. 
Larson, Lars M., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Lea, Ida, Little Rock, Ark. 
Leary, Mary E., Council 
Iowa. 
Lee, Jennie, Danville, Ky. 
Leu, Barbara, Chicago, II]. 
Linn, Georgina, Belleville, Ontario. 
Lochhead, Grace R., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 
Long, M. T., Danville, Ky. 
Long, Mrs. M. T., Danville, Ky. 
Long, J. S., Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Long, Nora V., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lutz, Mrs. Ida M., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lyon, Ada E., Columbus, Ohio. 
McCowen, Mary, Chicago, Ill. 


Bluffs, 
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Naughton, Margaret, Olathe, Kans. 

Nichols, Arline, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nichols, Emma C., Danville, Ky. 

Noyes, Mary L., Jacksonville, Il. 

O’Connor, N. Frances, Fordham, 
N. -¥. 


| Patterson, Robert, Columbus, Ohio. 





| Rothert, 


Peet, Elizabeth, Kendall 
Washington, D. C. 
Perkins, Mrs. Alice, Flint, Mich. 
Peterson, Peter N., Faribault, Minn. 
Porter, George S., Trenton, N. J. 
Posey, Sallie J., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Ray, John E., Raleigh, N. C. 
Read, Elmer, Austin, Tex. 
Read, Frank, jr., Jacksonville, Il. 
Read, Utten, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reese, Hazel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Green, 


| Reily, Mary N., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Robinson, Warren, Delavan, Wis. 


| Rogers, Augustus, Danville, Ky. 


Roper, Annie M., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. W., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Rucker, J. S., Romney, W. Va. 

Satterly, Cora B., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Scheetz, Mary E., Faribault, Minn. 

Schory, A., Columbus, Ohio. 


| Schrock, Nellie J., Indianapolis, Ind. 


McDermid, D. W., Winnipeg, Mani- | 


toba. 


MacDill, Laura, Council Bluffs, Iowa. | 


McKee, Noble B., Fulton, Mo. 
McKillop, D. J., Belleville, Ontario. 
Madden, Michael, Belleville, On- 
tario. 
Marshall, W. N., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Mathison, R., Belleville, Ontario. 
Maughan, Lizzie, Ogden, Utah. 
Michaels, J. W., Little Rock, Ark. 
Milligan, L. E., Cave Spring, Ga. 
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Schwirtz, John, Faribault, Minn. 

Schwirtz, Mrs. John, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Seaton, Chas. D., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 

Sheridan, Thos., Faribault, Minn. 
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Minn. 

Smith, Caroline R., Mount Airy, Pa. 
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Smith, J. L., Faribault, Minn. 

Snider, Amy E., Faribault, Minn. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


FIRST DAY. 


Turspay, July 2, 1901. 
The sixteenth meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was opened at 8:45 p. m., Tuesday, 
July 2, 1901, in the exhibition hall of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution by President E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
D. C., who introduced Hon. George A. Lewis, of Buffalo, 
president of the board of managers of the institution. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE A. LEWIS. 


Ladies and Genttemen, Members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and Friends of the Deaf 
and Dumb here Assembléd: It is my honorable privilege, as 
president of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, to greet 
your assemblage in this city and within these halls to-day, to 
hail you most welcome, and to bid you abide our guests for 
the coming week and to accept all the hospitalities which our 
institution affords. 

In the universal onward march of the American people, in 
the multiplication of forces which make for the economic 
uplifting of mankind, and the gradual lessening of the totals 
of human suffering, the art and practice of giving education, 
understanding, and speech to ears that hear not and to 
tongues that can not speak claim very high rank among the 
agencies of civilization. 

The institutions here represented are truly pan-American 
in their location and distribution, and their delegates from 
distant States and the far Canadas must brave continental 
stretches in their journeys hither, inspired by-a worthy zeal 
to impart or to receive ideas during these conferences which 
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shall prove fruitful to increase the total effectiveness of deaf- 
mute instruction in this land. I believe this interchange of 
thought and experience and the discussion (even though it 
becomes heated) of difficult and perplexing problems are alto- 
gether invaluable, and I believe we in the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada need not blush in any 
comparison of our organizations and practical results with 
those of the older civilizations of Christendom. 

The Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution is one of those 
New York enterprises under private management, but sub- 
ject to regular visitation and inspection on the part of the 
State boards of public instruction and charities. 

The constitution of the State of New York sternly forbids 
the teaching of any denominational religious tenets or doe- 
trines in the schools of the State. The public authorities, 
however, may consign deaf-mute children at a tender age to 
these private institutions, taking into account the question of 
convenience of access from the family home and having a 
just regard and consideration for the wishes of parents in the 
matter of religious instruction. 

The State makes no general appropriation of money for 
these institutions, but pays a very modest sum per capita for 
all such public pupils. This New York practice in dealing 
with the wards of the State is shown in the legislation of the 
last half century, in the revised constitution of 1894, and the 
decisions of the court of appeals and inferior courts construing 
its provisions. In the records of the debates in the constitu- 
tional convention of 1894 are to be found the addresses of 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, now minister of the United States at 
the Court of St. James; Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, 
and other delegates, disclosing the theory and justification for 
this attitude of the State in a very full and detailed manner. 
That attitude can be fairly stated as follows: 

The State is not competent to teach religion or even moral- 
ity so far as the enforcement of its precepts is taught to depend 
upon the sanctions of divine law. Beyond the imparting of 
purely secular information and the teaching of good manners 
the State can not go and preserve its neutrality in the concerns 
of religion. 

Public sentiment, nevertheless, continues to demand that 
children shall be systematically taught both morality and 
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religion and still holds fast, in spite of the Laodicean spirit 
of these contemptuously tolerant days, to the old-fashioned 
notion that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

Those children who attend the public or common schools 
for the purpose of acquiring information and education along 
lines limited to purely secular themes are supposed in theory 
to learn morality and religion from home instruction, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by Sunday schools selected by parental 
choice. 

Publie opinion in this State is shocked at the idea of chil- 
dren being reared as pagans, whether through the guilt of 
parental neglect or by being lodged in boarding schools in 
which all religious instruction is officially tabooed by a 
professedly nonsectarian and nonreligious State. Here the 
difficulty is fully met by the employment of the convenient 
agencies of these private institutions, in all of which moral 
and religious instruction is systematically given in accordance 
with the views of the managers and the wishes of parents, 
and by exacting, through inspection and examination, results 
in the common branches of education on a par with State 
standards, all of which is accomplished at an immense saving 
of money and without sacrificing the popular principle of 
strict neutrality in religion on the part of the State. These 
schools are not supported at the public expense in any sense 
properly applicable to State institutions. The State, in the 
case of State pupils only, pays an insufficient sum for mate- 
rials furnished and services rendered, exactly as it pays sums 
of money, usually unjustly small, for the care, support, and 
maintenance of dependent orphans in asylums under private 
control where religion is taught. 

In a word, the State hires private agencies to do a necessary 
work which, under our constitution, it is itself incompetent 
to perform. 

Once more, in behalf of the managers of this institution, 
I beg that you will one and all accept the freedom of this 
domain. Mother Mary Anne Burke, principal of this institu- 
tion, and her associates will be eager to anticipate your every 
wish. They are keenly alive to the honorable distinction 
conferred upon them by the presence of this assembly in this 
house. Their heartiest wish is that no lack of comforts or 
conveniences may interfere with your deliberations and recrea- 
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tions in their midst, and that the Buffalo meeting of 1901 may 
be remembered as one of the most profitable for the cause of 
the education of deaf-mutes, and be ever associated with 
kindly memories of the Catholic Sisters of St. Joseph, who 
are your real hosts on this occasion. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GALLAUDET. 


Mr. President of the Board of Management of this Institu- 
tion: It is with sincere pleasure that I respond to your hearty 
words of welcome. We are made to feel, at the very begin- 
ning, that this place for the time being is to become our 
home. The home sentiment, the home feeling, the home 
benediction is in the air; and we return you thanks, Mr. 
President, for all your courtesy expressed and for your 
welcome at the beginning of this our sixteenth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. We are 
very well aware, Mr. President, that this great inroad upon 
the resources of this institution means care and labor and 
anxiety for those who manage, but I hope that a kindly word 
which I had the pleasure of saying this morning to good 
Sister Mary Anne Burke and some of her associates will have 
its effect. I told them of an incident that occurred some few 
years ago in my own family, when at a certain juncture, such 
as will happen sometimes in family affairs, my wife was very 
much troubled and perplexed and set about and thought 
things were all going to the bad. We hada very clever car- 
penter at work in the house, a New England carpenter, and 
he observed Mrs. Gallaudet and saw how troubled she was 
and thought he must do something to help her; so he came to 
her and said one morning, ‘* Mrs. Gallaudet, you hadn’t ought 
to worry.” [Laughter.] So I said to Sister Mary Anne Burke, 
‘* While we are here upon you, and your cares are multiplied, 
you and your good sisters here must not worry for a moment. 
If things go a little one sided or not exactly as you want them 
to, never mind. Weare all here in the spirit of—children, 
may 1 say? We have come to school, and so you mustn’t 
worry about us. We feel that we are welcome, and we will 
try to make you all as little trouble as possible.” 

Mr. President, | must not take time this warm evening to 
present any serious ideas, but I will just express a thought 
that comes naturally into my mind at’the beginning of such 
a meeting as this. You know, Mr. President, and you all 
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know, ladies and gentlemen, that this is a time in the history 
of the world and in the history of the nation when very many 
people shake their heads and say, ‘‘Oh, what an age of mate- 
rialism we live in! What an age of commercialism! How 
everything is for the dollar and for the pursuit of one’s own 
advantage and pleasure and happiness!” And people grow 
depressed, and take pessimistic views of things, and think that 
everything is going to the everlasting bow-wows, and there is 
no hope for anybody. But when I consider, Mr. President, 
the work that these men and women are doing—many of them 
my old friends, some of them, as I hope, my new friends, 
all of them my colleagues—in a work that savors of the 
uplift, that wonderful uplift that comes from the suggestion 
of the Spirit of God, then I take courage; and when I see 
efforts like those that are made in this institution, and those 
that are made in all the schools of the country with which we 
are familiar and from which we come, to do a work for the 
stricken ones of God, those on whom God has laid his hand 
in inscrutable affliction; when I see and feel what work is 
being done for them, and what work is being done for educa- 
tion in general, and how money is being poured out to uphold 
and establish and develop institutions of learning all over this 
country, I take courage and feel that this is not an age of pure 


‘ commercialism or of materialism—far from it; far otherwise. 


It is true it is an age when wealth increases, but wealth is 
being more and more devoted to noble purposes, and we may 
take heart and take courage and thank God and go forward. 
And I am sure that we shall, all of us here in this meeting, 
get a new inspiration, become and be and hold ourselves as 
optimists, thinking and believing that good is to be done, that 
good is eternal, and that all evil and everything that is low 
and mean is to pass away, and that the time is to come when 
all men shall live in peace and in unity and in the fear of 
God. 

Mr. President, I will ask two or three of my colleagues from 
different parts of the country to add a word of response to 
what I have said. Mr. Charles W. Ely, of Maryland, I have 
the pleasure of introducing as one who has been at the head 
of the school for deaf-mutes in his State for more than thirty 
years; one who has labored long and nobly in the cause of the 
education of the deaf. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES W. ELY. 


Mr. President: I am glad to be here to-night to listen to the 
kindly words of welcome extended to us by the president of 
the board of managers of this institution, and to join with my 
friends here in the pleasure that I know they all feel in having 
this privilege of meeting in so pleasant a place and under 
circumstances so auspicious. It was my privilege to visit the 
St. Mary’s school years ago, when the school was in its infancy, 
and I remember very well the impression made upon me then 
by the young and enthusiastic principal of the institution, 
laboring then for results which now we see before us in such 
attractive form. ‘Those were the days of labor and of patient 
waiting, with results in the far distance, results material, and 
results mental and spiritual; but the years have gone by, the 
institution has been developed; children have come and gone, 
and this institution is represented now in the community by large 
numbers who have here gained an education and a preparation 
for life which has made them good and productive citizens; 
citizens who have reflected credit upon their school and upon 
their families; and I feel that all of us who are familiar with 
the growth of such schools can congratulate this institution 
upon the rapid progress it has made, material and scholastic. 
In these halls we see such evidences of forethought, of careful 
planning, of careful oversight, of provision for every want, 
that we feel that on that score we can congratulate you on 
what you have accomplished. Wecan congratulate you above 
all upon what you have done in the lives of these children that 
have come under your care, and upon what you have con- 
tributed to the state and to society by the labor spent upon 
them. Sister Mary Anne Burke and her teachers have much 
to be proud of and much to be thankful for, for what God in 
his providence has permitted them to do. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for the cordial words of wel- 
come extended, and I am sure that every one in this assembly 
joins in this expression of feeling. [Applause. | 

President GaLtLaupET. Mr. President, Mr. Ely represents 
the eastern section of the country, and I want to ask one of 
our old friends from the West to say a few words—Mr. Ham- 
mond, of Kansas, the head of the Kansas institution. He, 
too, has labored for many years—more than thirty—in the 
cause of deaf-mute education. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. HAMMOND. 


Mr. President: I could wish that it had fallen to the lot of 
some one who is a more ready speaker than myself, or more 
of a poet than I, to respond to the hearty welcome that has 
been extended to us by the president of this institution. But 
you all know what the West is better than I can tell you. 
You have all had brought before you, better than I can bring 
it before you, the State of Kansas, which I have the honor to 
represent, ina measure, this evening, because you have not 
been allowed to forget for the last two or three years that 
there was a Twentieth Kansas and a General Funston, and, 
lately, a Nation. [Laughter.] So it will not be necessary for 
me to speak long in presenting to you the greetings of our 
State. In the valley west of the Mississippi Valley, and far- 
ther on yet, those who have at heart the highest interests of 
the deaf and dumb are striving as best they can to advance 
those under their charge. We have, of course, much to learn 
from the institutions located in the more favored parts of the 
land, but we hope that we shall learn a great deal here. We 
have already been very deeply impressed with the advantages 
that are to be had here. We believe that a great work is 
being done here, and we believe that we can carry back to our 
homes much that will profit ourselves and something that will 
protit those who in the providence of God have been placed 
under our influence. We believe that the cause of the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb is being advanced all along the 
line, Kast and West, North and South, and that we are one 
grand army in this cause which we believe is a grand cause, 
and which we must believe is a grand cause, for to it we have 
given our lives. [Applause. ] 

President GaALLAupet. Mr. President, you are aware that 
our meeting is more than national. The Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf does not confine itself to 
the limits of the United States of America. We have had as 
members of our body those who come to us from countries 
other than the United States, and we have always in our con- 
ventions good representatives from our sister country Canada. 
I have pleasure this evening in calling upon a representative 
of the Canadian public institutions in the person of Dr. Cham- 
berlain, inspector of the public institutions in Ontario, and 
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who has under his especial care the institution for deaf-mutes 
at Belleville, Ontario. Will Dr. Chamberlain favor us with 
a few words? 


ADDRESS OF DR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I assure you that 
it is a very great pleasure for me to meet with you here this 
evening. I have had the pleasure of meeting with a commit- 
tee of this association at Washington, and with the association 
itself at Flint, Mich., and I assure you that I enjoyed these 
meetings exceedingly. I regret very much that I am not able 
to spare the time to-night to talk to you for a few moments 
longer, as I have to leave immediately to catch a train to 
take me back home, which I regret very much. I should 
have liked to spend a week with you at this convention. 
I congratulate you all, President Lewis, upon the surround- 
ings of your situation here at this beautiful institution, and 
you, President Gallaudet and members, upon the reception 
which you have received at the hands of the heads of this 
institution. Iam sure it is one which must be doing a very 
noble work for the mutes of this part of the State of New 
York. 

I may say, Mr. President, that 1 have delegated to Mr. 
Mathison, who is well known to all of you, to make the 
speech which I would have made if I had had the time. 
[Laughter and applause.| He will tell you how our minister 
of militia from Canada, with one volunteer company, came 
over here to Buffalo and took this city yesterday. I haven’t 
the time to tell you about it. I hope, now that I have to leave 
him and my other friends from Canada—and I now include 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia, which are 
represented here in addition to my own province—that they 
will not, at this Pan-American gathering, meet their Waterloo, 
but will still be able to hold their own as representatives of 
Canada, as our volunteers did yesterday. 

I thank you kindly for the opportunity of expressing my 
pleasure at being here, and [ assure you | would like to remain 
longer if it were possible. Ihave now to say to you, Mr. 
President, and you, ladies and gentlemen, that I bid you good 
evening, as I am obliged to hasten to catch my train. 
[Applause. ] 
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ADDRESS OF MR. MATHISON. 


Mr. President: I would like very much to have Dr. Cham- 
berlain wait just a few minutes. The train will wait, and if 
he doesn’t get that one he can take the next. This.is such a 
fine institution that I want him to see it all. I can assure you 
that it gives me a great deal of pleasure to appear before you 
this evening, and although I can not say that I was called on 
quite unexpectedly, still I supposed that our superior officer 
would make the address this evening, but he has gotten out 
of it very nicely. I rather think he wanted to get away 
because in this institution he could see many things that we 
want at Belleville. [Laughter.] If he remained too long, 
perhaps he would feel as if he wanted to grant them, and 
whether he remains or not, we have eight or ten representa- 
tives from our institution that will press our claims upon him 
very emphatically in the near future. 

I hope you are all very patient this evening, because it has 
been a very hot time of the year, and many of you must be 
surprised that you are so near Canada and still are so warm. 
[Laughter.] In Canada, you know, it is supposed that we 
live in ice houses, and are bound up in snow and ice nearly 
all the year, but it is a great mistake to think that. I might 
tell you, and I know you will believe me when I say so, that 
at Belleville on Thursday last the temperature registered by 
our thermometer—and it was a standard one, too—99° in the 
shade, and it was hung on the wall of a refrigerator at that. 
[Laughter.] It is not always so hot as that, and we would 
not want it to be. 

The meeting this evening puts me in mind of a little story— 
I tell a story now and again at the conventions. This is a 
little story that just came to my mind the other day as I 
thought of coming over here, and more particularly this 
afternoon. Perhaps the telling of it to you will make you 
feel a little cooler in anticipation. A lad was in the habit of 
going to church every Sunday and it was expected that when 
he got home he would be able to tell his grandmother, who 
was too old to go to church, what the text was. One Sunday 
the care taker had not arrived early enough to put on a good 
fire. Thelittle boy went to church and the good minister gave 
out the text, ‘‘Many are called but few are chosen.” The 
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little lad went home and his grandmother asked him for the 
text. The boy thought it over hesitatingly for a moment or 
two and said it was ‘‘Many are cold but few are frozen.” 
[Laughter.| We are not likely to be chilled or frozen here 
this evening, but perhaps the mere suggestion may help to 
relieve any discomfort we may feel from the heat. I rather 
expected to say something, and I put a few sentiments down, 
like the president. I want to tell you something about Can- 
ada, and as I do not want to exaggerate in the slightest de- 
gree, and feared you might think I were doing so if I said 
what 1 wanted to without having it on paper, 1 thought I 
would put what I have to say in writing. 

I feel sure that the gathering here will be one of great ben- 
efit to those that we represent from many States, Canada in- 
cluded. I believe that our deliberations during the next few 
days will be fraught with great interest to them and will 
redound to their great advantage and eternal good. With- 
out mentioning anything about the deaf in the United States, 
I might say that in Canada our cause is progressing. Weare 
not lagging behind, even as compared with the United States. 
The province of Manitoba has been making progress in that 
direction, and our good friend, Mr. McDermid, has succeeded 
in arranging with the government of that province to erect a 
large addition, a new building in fact, to an institution which 
is already well equipped. Now every deaf child from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in Canada may have an education. 
Our deaf people who have left us and gone out of our institu- 
tion are, some of them, rich, even in this world’s goods, 
many of them self-supporting. Quite a number are with rel- 
atives and helping themsélves. Few are dependent on their 
relatives, and I do not know of one who is in a jail or a poor- 
house. You will credit the latter statement, because we have 
only one or two poorhouses in the whole country; we are 
such a prosperous people, you know. Our work is carried on 
on the same lines that have characterized the work in the 
United States. We follow the methods in vogue in the 
National College for the Deaf at Washington, of which my 
good friend Dr. Gallaudet is the head, and it is the wish and the 
hope of all of us who are interested in the deaf that he may 
live to a good old age and be at the head of that institution to 
direct the destinies of the deaf in this country and Canada as 
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well for many years to come. [Applause.] I met the mem- 
bers of this convention at Jacksonville twenty-odd years ago. 
I am alittle older than I was then, but not much older in 
feeling, and it has always been a pleasure to me to meet and 
grasp hands with those I met at that time and who gave me 
such kindly greeting. I was a stranger and those who were 
there then took me in; they, made me feel welcome, and every 
succeeding year, when I meet those that were there then, and 
the new friends at the conventions, I always feel that I am 
among friends, that we have the same interests in view, that 
we have the same work in mind, that our great object is that 
we shall do good while we are on this sphere, that by our 
labors we shall be able to help the deaf and dumb, to try to 
get at the deaf-mute mind in such way that the best results 
will follow. 

But I was to say something about Canada, and I think 
before you get tired I better start on that part of the subject. 
Our form of government is admirably suited to our wants. 
No nation in Christendom can boast of more evenly balanced 
government institutions than Canada. We are endowed with 
absolute freedom and legislative independence, and are heirs 
of a constitutional system so workable, so skillfully adjusted, 
so democratic, and so thoroughly adapted to our requirements 
that we are absolutely destitute of any reasonable ground of 
complaint. You see, we are a very happy people over there. 
Our educational advantages are equal to any in the world. 
We possess all the elements necessary for the attainment of 
national greatness. Even if you area little bigger than we, 
at least greater in numbers, you are not so large in territory. 
Our love for Canada—and I speak for the representatives 
here from British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia—our love for Canada, our native land (and we are all 
native born over there), nature’s fairest handiwork, her purest, 
brightest, most valuable gem—is eternal. It is the land where 
our fathers and mothers sleep; the land beneath whose ethereal 
dome repose in noiseless beds of rest the remains of those who 
were nearest and dearest to us on earth; the land whose soil 
is precious to us, for with it there has been commingled the 
dust of those we love; the land where our life’s work for the 
deaf is to be performed, and where, when our work is done 
here, we ourselves shall lie; the land where our victories and 
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defeats in our work are to be recorded, where our fathers 
labored in its historical infancy to make it beautiful to the 
eye and valuable to its people, who converted it from a track- 
less forest into fertile fields; the land whose renown it is our 
object to secure, whose moral and material advancement we 
labor for, whose rapid onward march to fame we are anxious 
to witness, whose place in history and ultimate glory we long 
to see fixed and assured, and whose national honor and repu- 
tation itshould be, and forever shall be, our paramount desire 
and determination to protect, exalt, and maintain. The sum- 
mit of our ainbition may be tersely expressed when we say, 
‘*Canada first, Canada forever!” [Applause. | 

President GaLLaupeT. Mr. President, we do not say in our 
association that we know no North, no East, no West, no 
South. We know them all. . The South and the East and the 
West and the North are with us, and I have pleasure in ask- 
ing my friend Mr. Goodwin, of North Carolina, one of the 
younger men of our profession—you shall see that we are not 
all old men—to speak a few words as representing the South. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GOODWIN. 


Mr. President, Fellow-Teachers, and Colaborers: It was 
rather a surprise to me to be asked to say a word representing 
the Southern section, for I am but a beardless youth as com- 
pared with some of our Southern teachers and superintendents. 
I come from a State that some of our friends have dubbed the 
Rip Van Winkle State. We have slept a long time, and you 
must not expect too much of us immediately after our awaken- 
ing. Iam glad to join in words of appreciation of the cordial 
welcome we have received from the president of the board of 
managers, and, in fact, of the cordial welcome and kind acts 
that greeted me when I entered the door this morning. I 
felt welcome. It is an inspiration to come to these conven- 
tions from time to time. Iam sure if I had never attended a 
convention I would not have continued in the work more than 
a year or two. It was an inspiration to meet teachers of the 
deaf. I will not speak, as my friend has, of the Army and 
the nation—he has covered that point—but of what we are 
doing in the South. We have only one school for the white 
deaf in North Carolina, and we have not all the white deaf 
children in the State in that school. Doubtless there are a 
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great many others. I met one Southern superintendent who 
said, ‘‘Surely there must be the largest percentage of deaf 
children in North Carolina of any State,” and yet I am sorry 
to say that perhaps 20 or 30 per cent, perhaps 40 per cent, of 
those children that are deaf, who are entitled to an education, 
eligible to my school, are not in it. We are growing; we are 
working; we are doing our best; but do not expect too much 
of us. Weare the youngest school yet, I believe—the young- 
est State school, unless it be that of Montana. We have 
grown in the last seven years from 102 to 230; from 6 teachers 
to 21, besides industrial departments. We are doing our 
best, and I am glad that we will have here representatives 
from our school other than the superintendent. I believe, as 
I have said, that it is an inspiration for teachers to come, as 
well as superintendents and principals, and I deem it a great 
privilege that we come here to meet in this splendidly equipped 
school. It is an education to attend a convention, a large 
part of a teacher’s education, to meet and become acquainted 
with those who are engaged in a common work. That is per- 
haps one of the best features of our conventions, the meeting 
one another, and knowing one another, and coming in social 
contact. I am glad to be here, and would like to hear some 
of the venerable members of the profession south of me speak. 
Two at least are here, Mr. Walker and Mr. Connor, and they 
I am sure could have represented the Southern section much 
better than I. [Applause. | 

President GaLLAuDET. If the Southern section feels that it 
has not said enough, we should be very happy to hear from 
one or two of those old friends. I was not aware that Mr. 
Walker was here, but if he is here and wiJl say a word to us 
I shall be very happy to introduce him. - 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not sure that he is in the room. 

President GALLAUDET. | have still the privilege of intro- 
ducing the representative of one section of the country that 
has not had its say, and I am about to present one who repre- 
sents a class in the convention that is very large. I refer to 
the teachers and the deaf teachers; and as we have a repre- 
sentative of the Pacific coast who has been long at work in 
teaching the deaf, and who represents not only his section but 
the teachers and the deaf teachers, I will ask Mr. d’Estrella, 
of the California Institution, to come forward and say a few 
S. Doc. 103——3 
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words, and if he will kindly come to the platform I will have 
the pleasure of interpreting his address in speech. He will 
speak in signs. 


ADDRESS OF MR. T. D/ESTRELLA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you all for 
remembering my school in the Golden State. Before I left 
home I met with our superintendent and asked him, ‘* What 
shall I say for you to the convention?” Dr. Wilkinson shook 
his head and said, ‘‘Il-hoped to go to the convention myself 
and shake hands with all my friends, but obstacles and events 
which have occurred have prevented that.” So he wanted me 
to come and learn all that I could and carry what I learned 
back to him for the benefit of his school, and he wanted all to 
remember him here. So I give you the greeting from him. 
Dr. Wilkinson and other instructors hoped to come, but events 
of a troublesome nature have prevented some of them from 
coming. So I stand as the sole representative of the institu- 
tion in California. I want to say to the sisters that a school 
in California, 3 miles from the California State Institution, 
managed by sisters, is in very close and friendly relations 
with our institution, and I give them the most kindly greeting. 
[ Applause. ] 

President GaALLAUDET. Iam sure that we are not anxious 
to remain longer at a seance of this sort, although we have 
been interested in all that has been said. The evening is warm 
and our session will not be extended. 


President Gallaudet then announced that a session of the 
convention would be held Wednesday morning at half past 9 
for the beginning of the regular work of the meeting, and 
requested promptness in attendance at that hour. 

A recess was taken accordingly until Wednesday morning 
at half past 9. 
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SECOND DAY. 


Wepnespay, Jily 3. 

President Gallaudet called the second session of the conven- 
tion to order at 9.30 a. m., Wednesday, July 3, and intro- 
duced the Rev. Father Gilmore, secretary of the board of 
directors of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, who offered the opening 
prayer, interpreted in the language of signs by Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet. 

Secretary Dosyns. Mr. President, the secretary, and espe- 
cially the present one, needs some efficient assistance. I would 
like to nominate Mr. Frank Read, of Illinois, and Professor 
Hall, of Washington, as assistant secretaries. 


The president put the question on the election of the gen- 
tlemen named, and it was determined in the affirmative, where- 
upon they were declared duly elected. 


President GALLAUDET. In the formal organization of this 
convention you will all remember that it is now a regularly 
incorporated body, with a constitution, with a membership, 
and with conditions of membership. Our first business this 
morning is to hear read by the treasurer a list of those who 
are by the payment of dues at the proper time now members 
of the convention. He will therefore call the roll, and those 
who are present will answer to their names. 

I would make the further announcement that those who are 
not members of the convention, but are eligible to member- 
ship—that is, all who are engaged actively in the education of 
the deaf; that includes not only teachers in the class room, but 
also teachers in the industrial department, officers of institu- 
tions, domestic officers, and those who supervise and direct 
the education of the deaf, are eligible to active membership 
in the convention, and it is expected that those persons who 
have come to Buffalo and are now taking advantage of the 
rates of board which are offered in this institution or at the 
hotel which was designated in our circular—that all such per- 
sons will become members of the convention. The require- 
ment for membership in the convention is, im addition to 
what I have just stated, the fact of being actually engaged in 
the work of educating the deaf, the payment of $2 the first 
year, and $1 a year thereafter. 
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The executive committee deemed it desirable yesterday, 
for good reasons, to make a little change in the time of con- 
cluding the official year of the convention. It has heretofore 
been closed in July. The executive committee felt that it 
was desirable for several reasons to change that period to the 
end of the calendar year, the 31st of December, and it was 
voted yesterday that those who had paid their membership 
fee up to the time of the present meeting, July of this year, 
should have their membership extended to the 31st of 
December without further payment, and those who now join 
the convention for the first time will not be required to pay 
$2 for this reason. They will be expected to pay $1, but that 
will cover the period of six months, and at the first of Jan- 
uary next or very soon thereafter they will be expected to 
pay a dollar for the calendar year 1902. 

I would like to state further that all persons who are not 
eligible to membership in the convention, but are here as the 
friends of those who either are members or are eligible to 
membership, or whoare here on their own motion for interest 
in the convention, and are taking advantage of the rates 
which are given here, primarily arranged and proposed for 
members of the convention—that all such persons will be 
expected to pay to the treasurer a fee of $2, which is the 
constitutional fee of membership of the convention. They 
will then be reported by the committee to the convention for 
election to honorary membership, and will receive in due 
time copies of the proceedings of this convention. That has 
been thought by the committee to be only reasonable. It has 
not been thought reasonable that persons who are not mem- 
bers, and who can not+be, on account of their not being 
actively engaged in the education of the deaf, should come 
to the convention and derive the advantage of the rates which 
are furnished at the institution or at the hotel without some 
payment to the convention. I think everyone will admit the 
reasonableness of that requirement, and all who are affected 
thereby will come forward and make the suitable payment 
to the treasurer and make the record of their names, so that 
they may be recorded as honorary members of the convention 
and may receive the proceedings in due time. 

In this connection I will add a word with reference to what 
is expected by the officers of this institution with regard to 
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the payment for what is received here. You are all aware 
that the payment of $1 a day for lodging ant board is an 
extremely moderate charge. It is feared that it will not even 
cover the cost to the institution. All members of the conven- 
tion, and all who are here receiving board and lodging at that 
rate, are expected by the Sisters here to keep their own record 
of the time they are here and see that a proper amount is paid 
to the Sister in charge of receiving payment before they leave. 
No bills will be made out; no demand will be made for money. 
That is left to the honesty and honor of each individual. Those 
who are not lodging here, but who come in at times for meals, 
are expected to keep an account of those meals and pay for 
them to the management here at the rate of 25 cents per meal. 
Those two points I hope will be clearly understood by all who 
are here, that there may be no mistake in seeing that the 
Sisters receive the full amount that is their due. The presi- 
dent will add, upon his own suggestion, that if any of those 
present feel dissatisfied with this arrangement of $1 a day and 
25 cents a meal, they are perfectly at liberty to pay more. 
[Laughter.] But not to pay any less. 

The convention sessions are expected to be held hereafter 
from 9 o’clock in the morning to half past 12. It will be 
announced later what sessions will be held other than these. 
It is the purpose of the committee so to arrange the programme 
that all reasonable permission will be given to the scholars in 
this great school to have as much recreation as is good for 
them, and not, by restrictions of the convention, to place 
temptation in the way of pupils to play truant. There will 
be a serious modification of the tentative programme which was 
published in the annals in May, that programme having been 
drawn up rather as a schedule that might or might not be 
carried out—somewhat following the schedule of three years 
ugo; but the committee find, on the representation of many 
who are present, that a serious modification of that arrange- 
ment is desired, and what is proposed will be reported ina 
short time by Mr. Blattner, of Texas, who, in the absence of 
Mr. Caldwell—whose absence we regret very much, and the 
‘ause of it, the serious illness of Mrs. Caldwell—comes to 
be chairman of the committee of the normal section, and at 
the request of the executive committee will take a general 
charge of the arrangement of the programme, in consulta- 
tion with the executive committee. 
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The president then announced the hours and regulations 
which it was desired the guests of the entertaining institution 
would observe for meals and the other facilities afforded, 
with a view to avoiding unnecessary labor or inconvenience 
for those having the conduct of those accommodations. 


President GaLLAuDET. I will now ask Mr. Blattner to make 
a statement with reference to what is proposed as to sessions. 


Mr. Buattner. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: The 
executive committee at their meeting yesterday afternoon 
proposed, as Dr. Gallaudet suggests, to give the members of 
the convention an opportunity to visit the Exposition and not 
require them to be here every day and all day long from 
morning till night. The question was as to how much to give 
them, whether to give them a whole day at a time or part of 
a day off; and it was finally decided to leave the matter to the 
convention and let it be settled there by a vote as to how 
much time was wanted off, when, and in what doses. The 
committee propose, as a suggestion, to give the Fourth of 
July off, the entire day, and then to have half-day sessions 
Saturday morning, Sunday afternoon, and Monday morning, 
with a full day on Friday of three sessions, morning, after- 
noon, and evening. Of course we all come here to do some 
work; we all expect to do it; we do not all expect to visit the | 
Exposition every day. We want to work, and I hope we 
shall be able to accomplish quite a good deal here before we 
adjourn, 

The programme for Friday, as mapped out here, will be 
practically the same as was announced in the Annals, with one 
modification. In the nforning we have the oral section for 
the entire morning, and in the afternoon, according to the 
programme as published, the normal section was to come on, 
but this has been changed for good reasons, and a business 
meeting will be held Friday afternoon instead of the normal 
section, for the election of officers, etc. Then on Friday night 
we will have the auricular section, with a report by Mr. Cur- 
rier on the Akoulalion, and perhaps if we can crowd in one or 
more papers that evening from the normal section we will do 
so. There has been a paper sent here by Mr. Roberts on the 
Cultivation of the Reading Habit. Mr. Burt has that in his 
possession, and wants to read it as soon as possible, as he 
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desires to get away, and so possibly we shall have time for 
that Friday evening. This morning, after we finish our pre- 
liminary work and other items on this morning’s programme, 
we may still have time to devote to part of the programme of 
the normal section. If so we will call on perhaps one or two 
of those who are to present papers here, which will be 
announced when the time comes. 


President Gallaudet put the question on adopting the report 
of the committee, and it was determined in the affirmative. 


President GALLAUDET. It will be noted, therefore, that we 
have no session of the convention this afternoon or evening 
and no work to-morrow. 1 think that my prediction of a lit- 
tle while ago has been verified fully, that you will have a fine 
play time before you begin very much work, and we shall 
expect an absolute attention to the duties of the convention 
on Friday for the three important sessions of that day, and I 
would say that I hope before Friday morning the committee 
will be able to have prepared a printed programme for all 
that comes on Friday and the days following. The committee 
regret very much that these changes had to be made, but they 
seemed to be really necessary. Two or three persons who 
were-invited to read papers and whose names have been put 
down for certain days have failed to send in word as to whether 
they will be here or will have their papers here, and the com- 
mittee have been very much embarrassed in that way by not 
being informed of the purpose of those who had previously 
expressed the intention of presenting papers to the convention. 
The committee will do its best to have the programme in print 
before Friday morning. 

The secretary calls my attention to one matter which I will 
speak of. Teachers of the deaf blind whoare present will be 
understood to be eligible to active membership in the conven- 
tion. They are teachers of the deaf, and although each 
teacher may have but one pupil they are engaged in a work 
in which we all have the heartiest interest and sympathy, 
and they will be eligible to active membership in the con- 
vention. 

I will take the liberty of saying that we have with us this 
morning as an honored guest Mr. Anagnos, the principal of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at Boston, Mass. I have 
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asked him to speak, but he declines very modestly. I am sure 
we all give him a very cordial welcome and hope that he will 
stop with us as long as possible. 


Treasurer Smith then read a list of the active members. 


President GALLAUDET. | will at this point refer to a matter 
which is of some interest and importance to many of the con- 
vention. A committee to arrange for interpreting the pro- 
ceedings of the convention into the language of signs has 
generally been appointed and is found a convenience, and 
the chair will name Messrs. J. C. Balis, A. B. Greener, J. S. 
Long, J. H. Cloud, M. Madden, A. H. Schory, and J. Cooke 
Howard as a committee, in whose hands will be placed the 
duty of seeing that interpreters are arranged for, to make the 
proceedings clear to the deaf members of the convention. For 
this morning Mr. Hall, Mr. Odebrecht, Mr. Frank Read, jr., 
and Mr. Utten Read are expected to act as interpreters. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the president before presenting his 
address desires to say that in the discussion on which he enters 
on the question of methods, he hopes that those of the con- 
vention, and there are some he knows, who do not at present 
hold to precisely the views which he is likely to express, will 
not consider for « moment that he presents these views in any 
but the kindest and most considerate spirit as to the views of 
others. This is an age and a country in which opinion is free 
and where opinions are expressed freely, and where those 
freely expressed opinions are brought together very much in 
the way that I used to be told, as a boy, marbles were made— 
by putting rough cornefed pieces of stone into a sort of mill 
together where they were ground and ground until they finally 
became round, and all assumed a similar size and shape. 

We come to these conventions to express our opinions, and 
I hope that none of you here would require that your humble 
friend who now has the duty of occupying the chair should 
come here with a padlock on his mouth or with his hands tied. 
So he will venture this morning in his address to give free 
utterance to views which he has formed after a good many 
years of careful observation and consideration, and he hopes 
that no one will take offense. No one is expected to agree 
with these opinions immediately, if he has not before, but the 
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speaker is not without hope that they will find favor in due 
time and that the rough corners of combating and differing 
ideas may be so smoothed off that the time will come, while he 
still walks this planet, when we shall have unanimity of 
opinion in regard to method, such as will enable him to say, 
** Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.” 


Dr. Gallaudet then read the president’s address. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Counting a year as a mile, the convention of American in- 
structors of the deaf has just passed its fiftieth milestone, 
and the present meeting may be looked upon as its semi- 
centennial. 

The first meeting was convened at the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb August 28, 1850, on the invitation 
of Dr. Harvey P. Peet, president of the institution, and two 
of his associates, David E. Bartlett and John A. Cary. 

At that time only twelve schools for the deaf, with a pupil- 
age of 1,100, were in existence in the United States. 

Seven of these were represented in the convention by 
twenty-three instructors, four former instructors, and six 
members of boards of direction. Two superintendents of 
common schools and one principal of a school for the blind 
were also in attendance. 

It is not my purpose at this time to give a history of our 
organization. Reference is made to the first meeting and to 
the number and size of schools for the deaf in our country 
fifty years ago that it may appear ‘how fully the work of the 
education of the deaf has kept pace with the growth of our 
population. Indeed, it will be seen to have, proportionately, 
far exceeded this growth, for the number of pupils reported 
in the Annals of last January is more than ten times greater 
than that of 1850, and the number of schools, counting those 
of Canada, where but one was in existence in 1850, has been 
multiplied in equal measure. 

At the last meeting of our convention 36 schools of the 
United States and Canada were represented by 221 delegates, 
and there were five honorary members from Great Britain 
and Lreland. 

During these last three years substantial evidences of 
growth and improvement are found in many of the schools. 
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The two institutions of Arkansas and west Pennsylvania, 
whose buildings were destroyed by fire, fortunately without 
loss of life, are now in process of rebuilding, and the new 
structures will be superior to the old. 

In North Carolina, Ohio, and Michigan fine school build- 
ings have been erected. The West Pennsylvania Institute 
has a new kindergarten building. The American School at 
Hartford has a handsome new home for its primary depart- 
ment, and the entire reconstruction of its old building is in 
contemplation. In Florida a building for a colored depart- 
ment has been erected, in New Jersey a_ hospital, in 
Rhode Island an additional dormitory, at Mount Airy a gym- 
nasium, and in Montana a wing to the school building. There 
has been no enlargement of buildings at Washington, D. C., 
but Congress last year increased the number of free scholar- 
ships in the college from 60 to 100, the filling of which will 
require additional accommodations at an early day. 

In the relative position of methods there has been practi- 
“ally no change since our last meeting. 

The combined system prevails in a large majority of our 
schools. 

The oral method, pure and simple, is not more widely 
employed than it was three years ago. 

The teaching of speech is in somewhat larger proportion, 
as is also teaching by speech, in combined system schools. 

I am aware that there is in the minds of some teachers a 
disposition to cut off discussion as to the relative value of 
methods. Some have even gone so far as to declare that this 
or that congress or convention has settled the question by a 
vote. : 

I ventured fifteen years ago, after the California conven- 
tion, to express the hope that resolutions adopted unanimously 
by the representatives of all methods, present in goodly num- 
bers at that meeting, would really prove the final word in the 
controversy. And my hope would have been realized had a 
certain association taken the California resolutions entire as its 
motto and rallying cry, instead of incorporating only a part 
of them into its organic law. 

But as this was not done, and as that association has by 
every means at its command been earnestly championing the 
cause of a single method for all the deaf to the discredit of all 
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others during the past decade, my conviction is strong that 
the time for the discussion of methods has not passed, and I 
shall therefore make no apology for asking your attention 
to a few conclusions I have reached after an earnest and care- 
ful study covering a period of more than thirty years. 

I will, however, ask your indulgence for bringing into my 
remarks, as Iam compelled to do, certain allusions to my per- 
sonal experience, and shall hope you will not attribute these 
references to egotism. 

During the first ten years of my work as an educator of 
deaf-mutes I believed, in common with the teachers of all the 
American schools for the deaf then existing, that the teaching 
of speech was of little value to the deaf as a class, and that its 
general introduction into our schools was undesirable. 

In 1867 I made a careful and extensive examination of the 
leading schools for the deaf in Europe, in consequence of 
which my views on this subject were very seriously modified. 

So great was the change in my opinions at this time that in 
my report on my trip I recommended ‘‘that all pupils be 
afforded opportunities of acquiring speech and the power of 
lip reading, and that with those who evince facility in oral 
exercises instruction shall be continued during their entire 
residence in the institution.” 

I will ask attention to the fact that this recommendation 
was publicly made in 1867, the year in which the two oldest 
oral schools in this country were established. 

My change of position as to methods at this time was 
severely criticised and condemned by many of my colleagues. 

At a convention held in 1870, one member went so far as to 
call me the ‘‘ renegade son of a worthy sire,” because I had 
adopted views which were not held by my father while he was 
principal of the Hartford School. 

But such aspersions did not disturb me, for along with my 
advocacy of a policy that would give opportunity to all deaf 
children to learn to speak, I expressed views in my report 
that were as unsatisfactory to pure oralists as those I have 
quoted were to the old-time manualists. 

My examination of the schools of Europe, and especially 
those of Germany, led to the decided conclusion that while a 
considerable proportion of the deaf, including many so born, 
were capable of acquiring speech and the power of lip reading 
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to a degree of perfection that would justify the means taken to 
secure this proficiency, a large proportion could be expected 
to attain to no more than a very imperfect utterance—so un- 
satisfactory, indeed, and hard to be understood by strangers 
as to be, in the long run, more of a hindiance than a help to 
those who depended on it in their communications with others. 

In this view. I was fully sustained by several of the most 
eminent and experienced instructors with whom I consulted 
in Europe, a majority of whom were head masters of .oral 
schools. 

I was therefore led to advise that our schools in America 
should not adopt the oral method to the exclusion of others, 
but should hold the essential features of the manual method 
in their proper places, adding the teaching of speech and 
speech reading to all capable of success therejn, and by such 
means as might be found most desirable and practicable. In 
twenty-two out of forty schools I visited at that time I found 
such a variety of means used in the work of teaching—speech, 
signs, writing, manual alphabet, etc.—as to lead me to speak 
of these twenty-two schools as working under a combined 
system. Six of these were publicly known as oral schools, 
and were in Germany and Austria. 

I found the results in these combined system schools so 
superior to those reached in schools employing but a single 
method, that I was induced to recommend that our American 
schools should adopt this broad system, which might easily be 
made to include all that was valuable in all methods, and I 
think I am not in error when I say that the term ‘*‘ combined 
system” was then used for the first time in the literature of 
our profession. ° 

That the recommendations of that day have found favor in 
America there is abundant evidence. Thirty-four years of 
experience, however, since the controversy of methods began 
among us, have not brought us to a common platform, and 
since we are not agreed, discussion is clearly in order, and 1 
venture to occupy a little more of your time while I attempt 
to show why I feel compelled to sustain, in all essential par- 
ticulars, the views I reached after my ‘‘ conversion” in 1867, 
to the policy of giving all the deaf the opportunity to acquire 
speech. 
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During the last thirty years I have made six visits to Europe, 
and have had many opportunities of visiting schools for the 
deaf, attending congresses of instructors, meeting with large 
numbers of educated deaf-mutes, conferring with teachers and 
others interested in the deaf. 

I am sure none of you will doubt my sincerity when I say 
that during all these years I have held my mind open to con- 
viction on any point of importance as to methods. I have 
been as ready to change my views at any time, for good cause, 
as I was in 1867. 

But so far from having met with any results or testimony 
that would lead me to advise the general adoption of the oral 
method in the education of the deaf to the exclusion of the 
manual, my views of thirty years ago have been absolutely 
justified and confirmed. 

Evidence of a strong drift toward the adoption of other 
methods than the oral exists in many parts of Europe, where 
oralism has long had exclusive sway and is found in recent 
writings of such men as Heidsiek of Breslau, Walther and 
Arendt of Berlin, Gépfert of Liepsic, Forchhammer of Copen- 
hagen, and Nordin of Sweden, quotations from which you 
have seen in our professional publications. To these I may 
add the private assurances given me last summer in Paris by 
the director and censor of the Paris institution, that the views 
of the faculty of that venerable school were in practical 
accord with mine as to methods; and these assurances were 
repeated to the head of a prominent school in Great Britain 
not long after they were given to me. It will be remembered 
that the Paris institution adopted the oral method to the 
exclusion of that of its founder, de ’Epée, shortly after the 
action of the Milan Congress in 1880, and has therefore given 
oralism a protracted trial. 

While my conferences with many instructors and my obser- 
vation of results in schools with deaf children have been sufli- 
cient to confirm my views as to methods, more weighty than 
these has been the testimony of educated deaf-mutes, with 
whom I have conversed freely, especially those I have met in 
Europe, for these have been almost entirely the graduates of 
oral schools. ‘ 

In the summer of 1897 | had the privilege of meeting, 
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through appointments made by friends in advance, with many 
hundreds of educated deaf-mutes in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, and Ireland. 

The testimony of these was uniformly that the speech of a 
large proportion of the graduates of oral schools was worse 
than useless to them in after life, and that the time spent-by 
them in acquiring the imperfect utterance of which they were 
only capable was time wasted. I need not do more than 
allude in this connection to the petition of 800 German deaf- 
mutes to the Emperor that manual methods might be intro- 
duced into the schools of their country. Nor need I speak of 
the action of the educated deaf-mutes in this country in their 
national conventions, many members of which are graduates 
of oral schools, further than to quote the editorial comment 
of the New Era on the last convention held in St. Paul in 
1900, at which strong resolutions commending the combined 
system were unanimously adopted. 

The New Era says: 

It was a gathering of educated deaf gentlemen and ladies such as no 
other country could produce, and in itself was a living exhibit of the 
superiority of the ‘‘combined system” of instruction. This association 
wili be greatly in evidence in coming years, and will obtain recognition 
and exert influence far beyond that of any organization of the deaf in this 
or any other country. 

In many individual cases the testimony of parents and 
friends of orally taught deaf children as to the unsatisfactory 
results of such teaching could be given did time permit. I 
have published a large amount of such evidence and have no 
doubt it has come to the notice of many of you. 

In estimating the conclusive value of the testimony I have 
referred to, I ask you to consider that it is in no respect 
answered or set aside by statements that there are deaf per- 
sons who have attained wonderful success as speakers and lip 
readers, nor is its force diminished by the fact that there are 
large schools in which all the pupils are taught on the oral 
method, nor again is it weakened, far less answered, by the 
flippant claim (for it deserves no better word) of some teachers 
that the educated deaf are no proper judges as to what method 
is best for them; nor is the hope well founded that is expressed 
by some ardent oralists that the skill and improved methods 
of American teachers will in due time fulfill the flattering 
promises of the partisans of pure oralism. 
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The testimony to which I have alluded is from competent 
witnesses. It is direct and positive. Indeed, it is the merest 
statement of fact; and this fact is that with a large propor- 
tion of the deaf the attempt to teach speech is a failure. 

And from this fact the conclusion will be drawn by the can- 
did teacher, not the partisan of a method, that oral methods 
should not be continued with deaf children whose facility in 
speech is evidently below a fair standard of success, which 
standard the skillful observer will easily establish. 

Furthermore, it is a poor justification for persistence in the 
exclusive employment of oral methods to claim that these 
methods are as successful as any could be with those even 
who fail to learn to speak well, for in the first place a mere 
claim such as this can never be substantiated, since the chil- 
dren for whom it is made can only go through school once, 
and secondly, sound pedagogy will surely declare that the 
effect on the mental habits of children of attempting and giv- 
ing much time to what must ultimately end in failure can 
only be discouraging and demoralizing. 

Scores of orally taught German deaf-mutes have told me of 
their bitter regret that the time they wasted on oral exercises 
had not been given to study that would have been of practical 
value. 

But I must not give more time to the question of methods. 
With a single bit of testimony from an orally taught young 
lady I will pass to another subject. 

I lately met with an interesting article on the church for 
deaf-mutes in Milwaukee by a gifted young lady of that city 
whose education had been principally carried on in the oral 
school in that place and in the University of Wisconsin. 

The writer having given an account of the church and the 
good it was doing, after speaking of the value of lip reading 
on many occasions, said: 

Yet it is evident that the sign language is indispensable for public 
lectures or religious services given before a large audience of deaf persons. 


At the same time she added: 


There are lip readers who prefer attending churches, lectures, and social 
functions frequented by hearing people; they seldom or never meet their 
deaf classmates; in fact, with them their deafness is a sealed subject, and 
their lives are so closely identified with that of the hearing world that 
they are lost to the world of the deaf. And yet after all is said it is hard 
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to decide whether the self-satisfied deaf, who can crack a joke on or enjoy 
one at the expense of their deafness, or the sensitive, restless, high-spirited 
lip readers derive the more enjoyment from life. 

Whence came this ray of supernal light to the mind of the 
gifted, ‘‘sensitive, restless, high-spirited lip reader” if not 
from the orbit of those ‘‘self-satistied deaf” with whom, it is 
understood, she has had more to do, socially, of late than in 
those days when, to quote her own words, she tried to ‘‘live, 
to all intents and purposes, as a hearing person.” 

The subject to which I will now ask your attention is the 
proper place of the sign language in the education of the deaf. 

This is not a matter of methods, for the sign language has 
always had its place, and has it to-day, in schools that are as 
earnest as any others in their efforts to teach speech success- 
fully to their pupils. 

The treatment accorded to the sign language in a number 
of American schools during the past few years has been pecul- 
iar and deserves careful consideration. Before taking this 
up, however, I will ask you to go back with me thirty years 
to a meeting of our convention, when the first serious charge 
was publicly made that the ‘sign language was a dangerous 
thing” in the schoolroom. 

This was said in the course of a discussion at the Indiana 
convention of 1870 on a paper read by a young teacher at 
Indianapolis. Lack of time forbids my speaking of this paper 
further than to say that it was full of sound suggestions and 
worthy of the attention it received. 

For the characterization of the sign language just quoted I 
must acknowledge my personal responsibility. 

In my comments on the paper I said: 

I do not defer to anyone in my admiration of the sign language. It is 
known to most of you that it is the language of my mother—I may say it 
is my mother tongue. It is a beautiful language. I admire the grace of 
it, the force of it, the rhetoric of it; but I must say that for deaf and dumb 
children in school, striving to master the English language, it is a very 
dangerous thing. * * * If we want the children in our institutions to 
master the English language, what have we to do with the sign language? 
I answer, as little as possible. 

This utterance of mine has been extensively quoted by per- 
sons seeking to justify the complete banishment of the sign 
language in the education of the deaf, as giving my support 
to such a policy. How little countenance it offers to their 
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doctrine will be seen when I repeat what immediately follows 
in the report of my remarks, a paragraph these persons have 
omitted with a purpose that is only too apparent: 

I would not be misunderstood. There are uses to which the sign language 
is put that are invaluable; and while I say that the education of the deaf 
and dumb child may be conducted without the sign language, I do not say 
that I think it can be best done without the aid of the sign language. 

The discussion to which I have referred was spirited and 
lengthy. A number who were then prominent in our profes- 
sion, but have long since passed away, took part. I com- 
mend it as good reading to the younger members of our 
profession. 

My object in alluding to this discussion is, mainly, to show, 
as a matter of historical interest, the occasion which was 
probably the initial step in a movement which has, in my 
opinion, gone too far in certain places. 

For myself, the views I expressed thirty years ago remain 
unchanged, and when I say that in the education of the deaf 
I would have ‘‘as little as possible” to do with the sign 
language, I have pleasure in giving you the views, almost 
identically the same, of my eminent German colleague, 
Edward Walther, the director of the Royal Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes and Training School for Teachers of the Deaf, at Berlin, 
also editor of the Blitter fur Taubstummenbildung, the lead- 
ing pedagogical journal of our profession in Germany. In 
the Annals, for January, 1896, will be founda review of Mr. 
Walther’s most recent work, his Manual of Deaf-Mute Instrue- 
tion, an octavo volume of 750 pages. I quote from this 
review: 

Mr. Walther is an advocate of the oral method—the German method he 
prefers to call it—but he is not an extremist. He regards the sign lan- 


guage as the natural language of the deaf-mute, and admits its ‘inestimable 
advantages’? as a medium of communication before spoken language is 
acquired, and as a means of intellectual and moral development. He 
believes that no person is fit to be a teacher of the deaf who is not thor- 
oughly acquainted with it. If it were possible to confine its use within 
narrow limits he would be in favor of giving it a recognized place in the 
course of instruction. But, inasmuch as experience has shown that even 
its moderate use exposes teachers and pupils to the danger of using it too 
much, he advocates its repression as much as possible during the pupils’ 
school life. He does not, however, attach very great importance to this 
point. ‘‘The repression of the sign language is good, faithful work is bet- 
ter,”’ is the sentiment with which he concludes his discussion of this subject. 


S. Doc. 1083——4 
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Whether Mr. Walther, in advocating that the use of the 
sign language be repressed ‘‘as much as possible,” is urging 
precisely the same course that I advise when I say the sign 
language should be used ‘‘as little as possible” I can not 
undertake to determine, for I have never had the pleasure of 
conferring with him on the subject. I sought an interview 
with him when I was in Berlin in 1897, but he was away from 
home. 

It is, however, clear that Mr. Walther stops far short of 
advising the abolition of signs in the education of the deaf. 
He certainly has no sympathy with those teachers who boast 
scornfully that they know nothing of the sign language, and 
never mean to. 

He would even favor giving it, under certain conditions, ‘“‘a 
recognized place in the course of instruction;” and this, it 
must be remembered, in the oral schools of Germany. 

1 have said that the movement which was started at Indian- 
apolis in 1870 has gone too far in certain places. Before 
indicating in what respects this is true I would like to express 
the belief that very wholesome results have followed the dis- 
cussion of the seventh convention, for I am confident that 
within the last few years there has been a diminished use of 
signs in the class room, along with an increased use of verbal 
language, sometimes oral and sometimes manual, the effect of 
which has been to raise very materially the average of pro- 
ficiency in the use of idiomatic English by our pupils. And 
this is the result I had in mind when I advised that the ‘‘ sign 
language be used as little as possible.” 

When, however, would-be reformers go so far as to lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule that no signs whatever shall be used 
in the class room, my experience and observation lead me to 
believe that a natural and most valuable adjunct in the teach- 
ing of deaf children, the place of which nothing else can sup- 
ply, is thrown away, and that a distinct loss occurs in the 
mental development of such children that can never be made 
good. 

But a more serious injury to deaf children is inflicted, in 
my judgment, by the denial to them of public exercises, 
lectures, etc., in the language of signs. 

Much testimony that I am satisfied is reliable has come to 
me to the effect that chapel exercises conducted orally, and to 
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a great extent those carried on through the manual alphabet, 
entirely fail of their object with a large majority of those 
present. 

That this is true is acknowledged in the school founded by 
Heinicke in Leipzig, where, as stated by one of the instructors, 
‘*in chapel every word of an address is simultaneously accom- 
panied by a sign, as it is quite hopeless to expect that an 
audience at such occasions as religious services could follow 
an address of some length by lip reading.” 

Without taking time to speak at length as to the value of 
public exercises for deaf children in school, 1 will merely 
express my strong conviction that for all such children, no 
matter by what method their schoolroom training is carried 
on, chapel exercises, lectures, plays, ete., in the sign lan- 
guage, used by masters thereof, are of distinct advantage in 
the mental and moral development of the children, and that 
this advantage far overbalances any possible unfavorable 
influence which is thought to be exerted by a means of com- 
munication other than speech or words. 

Before dismissing the subject of the use of the sign lan- 
guage in our schools, 1 must say a word in regard to what 
seems to be a distinct inaccuracy, though doubtless not 
intended on the part of some institutions which report that 
the entire body of their pupils is taught with ‘‘no sign 
language.” 

In a very recent publication of statistics relating to the 
schools for the deaf in this country and Canada, I find the 
following among the ‘* notes” from one of our oldest superin- 
tendents, for whose opinions | have a great respect: 

**To question 2, ‘Number taught by speech and speech 
reading, without being taught at all by the sign language or 
manual alphabet,’ I answer none, because I don’t believe there 
ever has been or ever will be a deaf person taught without the 
use of signs of some kind.” 

In the statistics to which I refer I find several schools 
reported as teaching the entire number of their pupils with 
“no sign language.” 

In two of these schools I have seen things done which I will 
try and describe, leaving it to my hearers to decide whether 
the sign language was used or not. In one school, in a certain 


class I visited, the teacher was giving the pupils what was 
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‘alled ‘‘oral dictation.” The teacher repeated a short sen- 
tence orally, which the pupils were to write word for word on 
their slates. I confess to more than a little surprise when | 
observed that the teacher, at the moment of speaking, ren 
dered each word in good, clear, graceful de PEpée signs. I 
need hardly say that the pupils wrote their sentences on the 
slates with most creditable accuracy. 

In another oral school I found a teacher explaining the 
meaning of the expressions ‘‘into” and ‘‘out of.” Along 
with the spoken and written words clear de ’Epée signs were 
made thus. [The signs were given. | 

I feel sure that under this form of oral teaching the pupils 
gained clear ideas of the meaning of the words the teacher 
was explaining. 

I could not allow this incident to pass without saying to the 
teacher I was glad to see the sign language used in an oral 
school. For some reason my remark did not seem to add to 
the happiness of the teacher. 

Some may say in justification of the reports of teaching 
with ‘‘no sign language” that this phrase does not mean 
‘**natural gestures such as hearing people often make.” 

To these I will reply that in my use and observation of 
the sign language I have found nearly if not quite all of 
these ‘‘ natural gestures” included therein. A teacher, there- 
fore, who uses any natural gestures whatever, is employing 
the sign language, even though it be but to a limited extent. 

There are several other subjects on which I would be glad 
to speak to my colleagues this morning did time permit, but I 
will limit myself to one. 

The assembling of an ‘International Congress of Instructors 
of the Deaf and persons interested in the education of this 
class, including the deaf themselves, and this on the official 
invitation of the Government of France, was an event of more 
than common interest to the deaf and their friends the world 
over. 

It is not my purpose to go into an extended account of the 
Paris congress of 1900, for you have all read more or less 
fully of it in the journals. But it is important that the mem- 
bers of our profession should have a clear understanding as to 
the organization, conduct, composition, and action of this con- 
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gress, that its declarations, especially as to methods, may be 
accorded their true value. 

The editor of one of our professional journals, in comment- 
ing on what he calls the Paris resolutions, which were those 
adopted by the hearing section only, and which confirmed the 
declaration of the Milan congress of 1880, favoring the pure 
oral method to the exclusion of all others, says: 

‘** While America has never accepted the Milan declaration, it 
will accept the Paris reaffirmation—made chiefly by European 
teachers—for what it is, as a final judgment by them as a clos- 
ing of the case.” 

This editor goes on to say: 

American teachers are working under the ‘‘ California resolution,’’ a 
resolution in line with the Milan declaration and pointing to the same 
conclusion, but reaching it by a longer way and by slower processes. 

Let us see now if it be true that the California resolution 
points to the conclusion that all deaf children may best be 
educated by the pure oral method, and that no other should 
be employed. 

Here are the California preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf 
has plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great 
differences exist in mental and physical condition, and in capacity for 
improvement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are 
actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting very widely 
different treatment with different individuals; it is therefore 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
[1886] commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to 
include all known methods and expedients which have been found to be 
of value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and inde- 
pendence of action, working at the same time in harmony, and aiming at 
the attainment of a common object by all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, 
and that such efforts should only be abandoned when (after thorough tests 
by experienced and competent teachers) it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attainable is so small as not to justify the necessary 
amount of labor. 

This declaration was seconded by the leading instructor in 
one of the largest and oldest oral schools in the country, and 
was adopted by a unanimous vote, a number of delegates from 
oral schools being present. 
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I will leave it to my colleagues to decide to what extent it 
points to the conclusions of the Milan declaration, and address 
myself to the question whether America ought to ‘‘accept the 
Paris reaffirmation” as my editorial friend declares she 
*¢ will.” 

The French Government, for reasons which have never 
been made public, committed the business of organizing the 
Paris congress to an eminent doctor of medicine who had for 

a number of years been the attending physician of the National 
"Institution for Deaf-Mutes in Paris. 

The injustice and unfitness of this appointment was felt to 
be so evident, and the slur cast by it on the official educational 
staff of the three national institutions of France so marked, 
that the directors and professors of the three institutions of 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Chambery, with the approval of their 
official superior in the government, declined to serve on the 
committee of organization or to take any part in the proceed- 
ings of the congress. 

We had thus the spectacle of an international congress in 
the interest of the education of the deaf, meeting in Paris, 
with the proper representatives of the institution founded in 
that city by the sainted de ’Epée shut out by an official sole- 
cism, wholly without excuse. 

My editorial friend speaks of the ‘‘ Paris reaffirmation” as 
the action of the congress. This is a serious mistake; for the 
congress consisted of two sections, one made up of the deaf 
and the other of their hearing friends and teachers. The con- 
gress, as a whole, met only on the opening and closing days 
and adopted no declarations. 

It was the hearing section alone, in numbers constituting 
a minority of the congress, which ‘‘reaffirmed the Milan 
declaration,” and against this reaffirmation delegates from 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, the United States, 
with one from France, cast their votes. If these delegates 
had been allowed to vote in a representative capacity the 
pure oral method would have been condemned by the section. 

The more numerous section of the congress, composed of 
educated deaf persons, by a unanimous vote did condemn the 
pure oral method and adopted resolutions in favor of a com- 
bined system. 
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What, then, was the real decision of the Paris congress as 
to methods? One who stands high among the pure oralists 
of this country, writing of the Paris congress, says: 

**As I was not present at the meetings of the adult deaf- 
mutes I can not report what happened there,” and then tries 
to show the absurdity of the request of the members of the 
deaf section that the congress should vote on the question of 
methods ina joint meeting of the two sections, which the 
president of the hearing section declared could not be done 
without allowing the members of the hearing section to vote 
on this question. 

‘**It goes without saying,” says this reporter, ‘‘ that those 
who are themselves unable to speak are not the proper judges 
of the value of speech to the deaf,” * * * ‘only those 
among the deaf who are able to speak readily and make them- 
selves easily understood by hearing persons can form a proper 
estimate of the value of speech in all the intercourses of 
life.’ * * * ‘*And where. are we to find such persons? 
Certainly not at congresses of the deaf and dumb.” 

Now if this writer had taken the pains to be present at some 
of the meetings of the deaf section of the Paris congress, which 
he says he did not do, he would have discovered that a major- 
ity of the officers of that section and a large proportion of its 
members were deaf persons ** who are able to speak readily,” 
who had been educated in oral schools, and who were there- 
fore the very ones, to quote his words again, ‘* who can form 
a proper estimate of the value of speech in all the intercourses 
of life.” And if this reporter had been present when the 
question of methods was voted on by the deai section he 
would have found these orally taught deaf speakers and lip 
readers voting without a dissenting voice that no single method 
was fitted for the education of all the deaf, but that a com 
bined system was to be preferred. The writer to whom I am 
referring says: 

The members of the hearing section were hardly prepared to admit 
that the opinions of the adult deaf-mutes were entitled to the same weight 
as those of professional instructors of the deaf—far less be the controlling 
factor in an international congress for the study of international questions. 

For this self-satisfied claim, which seems to me little short 
of an arrogant aspersion of the intelligence and judgment of 
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the educated deaf, no reasons are given. Perhaps it would 
not have been made had the writer been aware that there were 
so many competent judges, according to his own standard 
just quoted, among the members of the deaf section of the 
congress. 

Would this writer say that a manually taught deaf man, 
after fighting the battle of life for ten years and finding it a 
hard struggle, might not justly come back to his teacher and 
say, ‘‘ Why did you not at least try to teach me to speak?” 
And again would not one, a large part of whose time in school 
had been spent in efforts to acquire speech, with the result that 
his imperfect power of utterance was of no practical value, 
and was even a hindrance and a stumbling block, be justified 
in returning to his teacher and saying, Why did you waste 
time on my speech to no purpose? Why did you not take 
that time for such instruction as I could successfully master, 
and such as would have been of real use? 

To return to the question, What was the actual declaration 
of the Paris Congress as to methods? 

Was it the vote of the majority of the teachers, or was it 
the vote of the taught plus the minority of the teachers? 

I think it was the latter, and I am proud to be one of those 
teachers who, though few in numbers, had the unanimous 
support of the taught, and so were a part of the numerical 
majority of the congress. 

The writer I have been quoting says in his report: 

To me it was a strange and novel sight to see the cause represented by 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet in a hopeless minority. His attempt to upset the 
conclusions of the Milan Congress and obtain an indorsement of the 

Jombined System was overwhelmingly defeated. 

I do not so understand the result. Far otherwise, to one 
who examines carefully the composition of the congress and 
analyzes the votes taken it will be clear that the sentiment of 
the body, taken as a whole, was beyond all question in favor 
of the Combined System. And now a few words as to the 
organization, conduct, and composition of the congress and I 
shall be done. 

The members of the congress had practically no voice in its 
organization. 

The chairman of the committee of arrangements simply 
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assumed the presidency of the congress, and the other officers 
were named at his suggestion. 

The president, as chairman of the hearing section, declined 
to put motions, refused to give members the floor, declined to 
receive messages from the other section, declared votes taken 
when no question had been put, and cut short the time of read- 
ers of papers with an arbitrariness that made the conduct of 
the congress a travesty on parliamentary proceedings. 

As to the composition of the congress, the deaf section has 
been already described. Seven-eighths of the hearing section 
were members of religious orders in Italy, France, and Bel- 
gium, and ardent partisans of the pure oral method. No 
attempt was made to give due weight to small delegations 
representing important distant countries. 

Summing up the history of the congress the single fact of 
weight seems to me to be the unanimity of the educated deaf 
members in condemning the insufliciency of the oral method 
for the proper education of all of their class. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, the busi- 
ness of our present meeting is fairly before us. 

We have come together to give each other the benefit of 
our experiences, be they longer or shorter. 

Those of us who have labored many years will gladly accept 
the new ideas of the younger, if they be found of practical 
use, and you who are just putting on the harness will not, I 
am sure, altogether spurn the advice of the more experienced 
because it comes from heads that are silvered with age. 

An honored and beloved friend of mine in Europe who, 
though occupying for a half century positions of the highest 
prominence in church and state, gave many years of active 
effort to the education of the deaf, and wrote able treatises on 
methods, had a favorite motto which I long ago adopted, and 
which I commend to you as a worthy watchword in your 
work, ‘‘ Tradition and progress ” Hoping that we may soon 
tind ourselves standing shoulder to shoulder in upholding all 
the sound and sensible things that tradition brings us from 
those who- have gone before and equally ready to accept 
and use the really valuable resources that the inventive energy 
of the future may place in our hands, I give you my best 
wishes for a successful and harmonious meeting. [Applause. | 
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Secretary Dosyns. Mr. President, here are a number of 
letters of regret. If this is the proper time, I suppose they 
should be read to the convention: 

Juty 2, 1901. 

Dear Sir: I regret exceedingly that I can not be with you in convention 
this week. Wish to be recognized as a regular member, and hope to 
receive in time a copy of the proceedings. 

Wishing you and all with you an enjoyable and profitable session, 


Yours, truly, 
W. H. Dr Morte. 
Mr. J. R. Dosyns, 


Secretary Convention Instructors of the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE CoMMISSIONERS OF THE STaTE RESERVATION AT NIAGARA, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 25, 1901. 
My pear Sister Mary Anne: I have your kind invitation to attend the 
opening of the convention July 2. Ll regret that I will be unable to attend, 
owing to a meeting of our commissioners to be held here on that day. 
Sincerely, yours, 
THomas V. WELCH. 


State or New York, CoMPrROLLER’s OFFICE, 
Albany, June 25, 1901. 
Dear Mapam: I am in receipt of your invitation to be present at the 
opening of the sixteenth convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
July 2 to 9, 1901. My official duties require about all of my time in 
Albany, and for that reason it will be impossible for me to be with you, 
much as I would enjoy the convention. I remember, with much pleasure, 
my visit to your institution some time ago, when I had an opportunity of 
seeing evidence of the good work you and your associates are doing. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
‘ Erastus C. Kniaur. 
Sister Mary ANNE BurKE, 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
2253 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GLEN Iris, 
Portage, N. Y., June 26, 1901. 
ReverepD Mapam: It is with much regret I am obliged to say that im- 
portant engagements prevent me from accepting your kind invitation to be 
present at the opening of the sixteenth convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, to convene at Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution in Buffalo 
from the 2d to the 9th proximo. 
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Desiring to assure you of my deep interest in the objects of the conven- 
tion and my earnest wish that it may prove a successful and profitable 
occasion, I remain, 

Yours, with great respect, 
Wo. Pryor LitcHwortn. 

Sister Mary ANNE BurKE. 


State oF New York, ExecutivE CHAMBER, 
Newburg, N. Y., June 25, 1901. 
Dear Mapam: I am in receipt of your invitation to be present at the 
opening of the sixteenth convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
to be held at Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution on July 2, and regret 
exceedingly that prior engagements render it impossible to accept the 
courtesy you have extended to me. 
Yours, very truly, 
B. B. ODELL. 
| Sister Mary ANNE Burke, 
2253 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Strate or New York Strate Board oF CHarRIrties, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
31 Nassau Street, New York, June 26, 1901. 
Absence abroad will prevent Mr. William R. Stewart’s attendance at the 
opening of the sixteenth convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
to be held at Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution from July 2 to 9, 1901. 
Yours, truly, 
THomas F, Keatina. 
Sister Mary ANNE Burke, 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
2253 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortTHERN New York InstiruTion ror Dear-MutEs, 

Malone, N. Y., June 22, 1901. 
Dear Mr. CALDWELL: Owing to circumstances over which I have no 
control, I regret to notify you that I will be unable to attend the convention 
at Buffalo, which I had intended to do. The legislature of this year made 
appropriation for betterments at the institution, and our board of trustees 
feel that it is necessary for me to remain on the ground for the present at 

least. 
Yours, respectfully, 

E. C. Riper, Superintendent. 
Wituram A. CaLpwe.t, Esq., ri 
Chairman, etc., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Strate or New York, Secrerary oF Srate’s OFFICE, 
Albany, June 27, 1901. 

Rev. Dear Sister: I am very thankful for your kind invitation to attend 
the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. I regret that I can 
not attend. 

With best wishes, I remain, yours, 
Joun T. McDonovan. 

Rev. Sister Mary ANNE BuRKE, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. J. L. Smrrn. Dr. Noyes asked me to convey in person 
his greetings and best wishes to the convention. 

Mr. Tate. Mr. President, this seems to be a proper time 
for this convention to send its greetings to those old veterans 
who have served their day and generation so well, so I pro- 
pose that the secretary be ordered to send our greetings 
to Dr. J. L. Noyes, Dr. Gillette, Judge R. A. Mott, Dr. 
Latham, Professor Porter, Dr. De Motte, and Mr. F. D. 
Clarke. There may be others that I would recall if I had 
time to think it over a little. I think this convention can 
honor itself in no way so well and so gracefully as in sending 
these words of greeting to these men who have done so nobly 
and so well. 

Carried. 

Mr. Buarrner. Mr. McNulty, our superintendent, desired 
me to express his regrets at his inability to be present with 
you in this convention. Weare to have a special session of 
the legislature next month, at which our appropriations for 
the ensuing biennial period will be considered, and he felt it 
necessary to be on the ground. The appropriations that he 
is asking this year are very important and will require con- 
siderable thought and consideration, so he sends his greetings 
to the convention and expresses his disappointment at not 
being able to be present. 

President GALLAUDET. As we have now valuable time at 
our disposal before we close the morning session, it is thought 
best that we now go on with some of the work of the normal 
section, and a paper is in readiness to be presented by Mr. 
Smith, of Minnesota. 


The normal section here opened its session with Mr. Blatt- 
ner in the chair. 





seach eet te 
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WING'S SYMBOLS AND THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM COMBINED. 


[By J. L. Smith, Minnesota.] 


The system of grammatical symbols used in the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf for the past twenty years was devised by 
the late George Wing. Few here present knew Mr. Wing 
personally, and fewer still knew him well enough to recognize 
in him one of the ablest minds our profession has had. 

His system of symbols was introduced in the Missouri 
school under the superintendency of Mr. Tate, who received 
instruction direct from Mr. Wing himself. During the year 
which Mr. Wing spent at the Illinois school, at Jacksonville, 
he interested several of his fellow-teachers in his symbols, and 
time would probably have found them in general use in that 
institution had Mr. Wing been spared to continue his work. 

That the symbols are not more widely known and generally 
used is due to the fact that Mr. Wing died soon after he had 
completed and perfected the system, and during the year or 
two preceding his death, his modesty, which was as great as 
his intellectual power, withheld him from special attempts to 
make the public familiar with his invention. 

Wing’s symbols are the result of years of thought and study 
of language in its relation to the deaf. The system has stood 
the test of twenty years’ use in the Minnesota school, and I 
have never known a teacher who studied and used it intelli- 
gently who did not become a warm advocate of it. Increasing 
years but strengthen our belief in its advantages and efficiency. 

It is not possible in a paper like this to give more than a 
brief outline of the symbols and their application. As de- 
vised by Mr. Wing, they consisted of the following: 


Essential parts, indicated by letters: 


DONOGE sc cchadsuw canta ck dalsewe meee seaaciandwnnmiaens® deaden S 
Verb— 
WINAMEIGIV Oe 2s o oc wecnd aces van nonsselucauducatas cenvaers V— 
PRUMRIULVO REULUOL Lc unpotucecatnmnesscnosanscusascetases Vi 
IMGIINGE DOMBIVO! 5 <5 5 canis en xs'caje tem cageaaese acneeeweees “NA 
CU so ap acaoute anced vetdeualsiaeametmes mate uae nomaeeees O 
CONDON oe once ecsd whos cdawsis tase Ss ue esnnde anes eee ee ) 


Modifying forms, indicated by numbers: 


DROS TEE EDIOIRONN s '6 0. Saueanicackeseapeatenteenquasuceas 1 
MUMBOMUING COND aia ociva welded scvaninnacsiewamansecudeinneeees tou 2 
BUOCAYG sis dc tvis beds caniwed cams secaectescndstancesseusunes 3 


PROMI MNNEL cc cacas cnomenekenoudssteasedeuatdsecanoua 
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Modifying forms, indicated by numbers—Continued. 


Pee AINE DE VENA PORNO So 5 oso ci as cdc cbc cccccccsvontes 5 
EMO dase Ciskearsen se cen awacey owarcwasemeshes sewees 6 
IR ot acc decom lou nomena themaasts eabndieseen 7 
Special symbols: 
EN hoca gt nae Semone whee Shen cows ec mers eawaianes + and — 
ANOS cio ide nicasa sins Scans saweawewedes acuta eeecdenckees x 
DUM ccvetivdvsnsdidbanswassweiedsd Copeea ees eaboaeecasas r 
Modifications: 
COCL OF POTECIPlS OF INDBWIVE. .. ooo n5 cee cseseccssctancese O 
Complement of participle or infinitive. .:..............-..--.- c 
DORI UDRIIUG TR ROROMIONG Sincikw cn ccs ncn es snesyexatescewnscs [s] 
I OTERIACG MINI oii ois Soiein ts ne bn mee wcscwuciccecasaness Ss 


The experience of years has recommended the adoption of 
a few other symbols, which have been added to the original 
system above: 


UO NE eis bcs ik akc dale daewedwainewenchdc ee ieindaens N 
POE COMI DENIED cra cia on csc seen ecehsbneesese dak uumsecccatm ns N-C 
PANG SEIOUNE NIN Oaks ok cen ewe Win tekecdadiwardhabdancats Ve 
Present, past, and future tenese ........ 2226.50.50 ssces Syaaee uN We HOR 
Subordinate conjunction and adverbial conjunction ....f.......-. . & 
Relative pronoun, used as connective, nominative, posséssive, or ob- 
SONUO Swinciciceuins So5eG tebe sinans ce cee dup eae eae henencaee Ss, a, (i 


Instruction in the use of the symbols is begun in the first 
year, with the first sentences, thus: 


s \p Vr © s —:—r Cc 


John ran. Mary kissed Anna. Jennie is pretty. 
S \ 5 S \P 4 
Frank writes neatly. Charles lives in Chicago. 


And so on, as each new element of the sentence is taught the 
appropriate symbol accompanies it. 

It has been found an advantage during the first and second 
years, at least, to classify common words and phrases, as 
learned, in columns under their respective symbol forms, and 
preserve them as wall charts, in some such form as the fol- 
lowing: 








SOL I -ca Repe 


ree 


conan ORE 





CNN nae mene 


nour 


sonata anitiaeeen 5 


eee 
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For the sake of illustration, sentences are here appended 
showing the practical application of the symbols in various 
forms of construction. ’ 


SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
Subject and verb: 
8 
Birds sing. 
Object: 
~ 
Carpenters build houses. 
Noun complement: 
Ss \P N-C 
McKinley is President. 


Adjective complement: 


3 Ss \P C 
The United States is rich. 
Adjective as attribute: 
S 8 Wee 
Old friends are best. 
Noun in apposition: 
Ss 3 l \P C 
Edison, the inventor, is deaf. 
Possessive: 
2 S ] VP Cc 
David’s son, Solomon, was wise. 
Preposition phrase: 
s VW 4 
Buffalo is in New York State. 
Adverb: 
Ss \P 5 
Electricity works quietly. 
Infinitive: 
Ss \P 4 6 0 
Emigrants come to America to find homes. 
Participle: 
ye & 7 4 WY Cc 
The temple built by Solomon was grand. 
Nominative independent: 
Ss ys © 
Thomas, are you well? 
Nomitative absolute: 
3 ® fy ee 
The treaty having been signed, the war ended. 
Passive voice: . 
i iy Tot ali ; 
America was discovered by Columbus. 
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Progressive forms: 
2 S — ye 5 
Our population is increasing rapidly. 
Ss ak A ae TV 4 alle 
Fortunes are being made in oil lands. 
Auxiliary forms: 
Ss { a 2 O 
We must do our duty. 
3 Ss am 5 —_ 4 
The United States has never been defeated in war. 
COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
Clause as subject: 
S ik ceed 
That the world revolves has been proved. 
Clause as object: 
s VY O 
We know that the world revolves. 
Clause as complement: 
2 8S \— ¥ . 
Our belief is that the world revolves. 
Clause in apposition: 
3 8 I Si 5 
The fact, that the world revolves, is generaily believed. 
Clause used as an adjective: 
3 OS 3 WP Cc 
The man who escapes censure is fortunate. 
Clause used as an adverb: 


3 S \P 9 


The nation mourns when a great man dies. 

Norr.—If it is desired, the clauses may be analyzed as sentences by 
placing symbols under the line of connection. 

Some of the more important features of Wing’s symbols, 
which have recommended them to us during an experience of 
twenty years, are- 

1. They are simple, easily learned, and easily remembered 
by the pupils. 

2. They constitute the only system by which every sentence 
may be analyzed as it stands. 

3. They conform closely to the recognized principles of 
grammatical analysis. ’ 

4. They can be used in connection with any form of 
diagram. 

5. The can be used to advantage throughout the whole 
course, from the first year to the last. 
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6. They treat sentences as made up of elements rather than 
words. In this connection the following words of Mr. Wing 
himself are pertinent: *‘ The method is based upon the syn- 
thesis of sentences, the etymology of words being considered 
only so far as is absolutely necessary. * * * The functions 
of the several parts of the sentence and the order in which 
the several parts should be placed are taught simply as facts. 
* * * Our aim is to classify words and phrases in the 
child’s mind according to the purpose for which they are used, 
and the positions occupied in the sentence. * * * Every 
symbol has a definite application, and only one, and that one 
is the purpose for which a word or phrase is used.” 

7. They are especially useful in showing the analogy in 
syntax between words and clauses, thus: 


3 s—- “vy 
Honest men are respected. 
S 3 — 
Men who are honest are respected. 
S V 3 O 
He knows many things. 
Ss Ve O 


He knows what he ought to do. 
s — 5 

He will come soon. 

e—-\/ acne 
He will come as soon as he can. 

8. They are useful in showing the different constructions 
possible to words having the same form, but varying in mean- 
ing. For example: 

soy" Ww -« 7 6 s 2 
fly, fly, fly, fly, flying, flying, to fly, to fly, to fly. 

9. Teachers who understand and use the symbols are unani- 
mous in the opinion that one of the chief advantages is that 
they are of great service in correcting written work, as they 
enable the pupil to correct his own mistakes to a great extent. 

10. I have used the symbols in the highest class of the 
Minnesota school for sixteen years, and have observed their 
use and results in other classes. I have found them of great 
utility in advanced grammar work. Pupils who have a thor- 
ough understanding of the symbols are able to parse and ana- 


S. Doe. 1083——5 
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lyze intricate constructions with a facility that is astonishing 
to one who does not know how well the symbols fit the pupil 
for such work. 

Wing’s symbols have stood the test of twenty years’ use in 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, and there is no abatement 
of our faith in them as a valuable auxiliary in teaching lan- 
guage to deaf children. But our confidence in the excellence 
of our own system does not blind us to the excellencies of 
other systems, and the ‘‘ five-slate system,” in particular, has 
met with appreciation from us, leading to a recent determina- 
tion to combine it with the symbols and use the two together 
in primary classes. 

The five-slate system needs no description here. It is well 
and widely known as a most excellent method for primary 
classes of deaf children. I would remark, however, that 
although it is called a five-slate system it is really a six-slate 
system; for the adverbial modifier, which occupies the sixth 
slate, is as much an element of the sentence as the preposition 
and its object. 

The question of combining Wing’s symbols and the five- 
slate system was considered by our teachers’ association for 
more than a year. Different forms of combination were pre- 
sented and discussed. The one finally agreed upon and 
adopted retains six slates, as in the original, but with two 
changes: First, the verb and the complement are given sepa- 
‘ate slates in order to make more prominent the fact that the 
verb is the keyword of the sentence, and for the reason that 
the complement really belongs and refers to the subject. 
Second, the preposition and its object are given only one slate 
to conform with the symbols, which treat the adjunct as a unit. 

It is believed that under this combination the two systems 
will work harmoniously and advantageously. It is, of course, 
in the experimental stage as yet, for the idea was adopted 
only during the school year just past, and its practical appli- 
cation has not yet had a sufficient test. 

The idea is that the combination shall continue for four or 
five years of primary work, and when the slates are no longer 
needed, they can be dropped, and the symbols continued, 
with no need for reteaching or unteaching. 
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Below is given a diagram showing the combination, with a 
few illustrative sentences: 
III. Comple-| IV. Object 


ment and and V. Adjunct. 
modifiers. modifiers. 


VI. Adverband 


I. Subject and | “e 
a adverbial phrase. 


modifiers. 





0 4 


s | ; . 
Columbus | discovered |; America in 1492. 
Ss | a ff é Ci 
Flowers are very pretty. | 
S 4 5 


Gladstone | died } in England | a few years ago. 

The excellence of Wing’s symbols is not a matter of theory, 
nor is that of the five slate system. Both have stood the test 
of use. Our idea in seeking a combination of the two is that 
if the best points of the two systems can be united without 
friction, the results ought to be proportionately better; and 
with this view in mind, the case is submitted to the considera- 
tion of the profession. {| Applause. ] 


Chairman Biatrner. The paper is now open for discussion 
by the entire body of teachers. 

Mr. Tats. Mr. Chairman, I feel that this subject is of too 
great importance to be allowed to pass without any con- 
sideration of it here, and while I did not come prepared 
to discuss the virtues of the system, I may say I am in 
fullest accord with the views expressed on the matter of com- 
bining this with the five-slate system; and I have but one 
statement to make, which is corroborated by my experience 
in this matter, and that is that the extreme simplicity of the 
system is proved by the wonderful facility with which the 
beginning pupils take hold of it; and the one great beauty of 
the system is that it furnishes a picture for the child and en- 
ables him to think; and the few simpler forms, the subject, 
the intransitive verb, can be used until that form is made fa- 
miliar to him, and then by the simplest process in the world, 
simply by adding the ‘*o” word, the object word, the process 
of completing sentences by the use of this method is to my 
mind as simple as it can be made. I think it can be said with 
truth that too much is attempted often by the use of sym- 
bols—there are several systems extant—and also in the effort 
to use too many complicated forms even in the diagramming 
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work given by our grammarians. Now this system avoids 
all complications, and it is not necessary to use the more difli- 
cult forms of this system in the primary classes. They are 
not involved in any primary language that the child uses. 
So that as the ability of the child increases for comprehend- 
ing these or more complicated forms of the system, they can 
be added, and they come perfectly naturally. 

One other statement might be made, which is simply to 
reenforce the statement made in the paper, namely, that no 
teacher who is familiar with it and whe understands grammar 
ever fails to give his or her most hearty approval to the sys- 
tem as a means of communicating idiomatic English to the 
deaf. 

President GALLAUDET. I would like to inquire of Mr. Smith 
if the Wing system is printed in available form for teachers. 

Mr. Situ. There is a form that is‘being used in the insti- 
tution. That has not been made public. If there is a general 
desire for it, it may be published. 

Dr. Fay. There was published in the Annals a few years 
ago quite a full exposition of Mr. Wing’s system, prepared 
by Mr. Wing himself.“ It did not contain the modifications 
that Mr. Smith says have been added as desirable, but up to 
that point it was quite a full exposition. Mr. Smith has evi- 
dently forgotten about that. 

President GALLAUDET. What number? 

Dr. Fay. I can not say. It was during Mr. Wing’s life- 
time; a year or two before he died. I can’t give the date. 

Secretary Donyns. Somewhere about 1884. 

Mr. Tate. Our course of study contains a more or less 
minute description of this system, and it is utilized in that 
way. I may add thet we would be glad to furnish any of 
the profession with copies of this course of study on request. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to ask Mr. Tate or Mr. Smith if 
the children are taught grammatical terms—subject, predi- 
vate, transitive and intransitive verb, copula, adjective, and 
participle, or are they taught just the symbols which represent 
them? 

Mr. Smitn. Simply the symbols. 

Mr. Jones. We are trying to acquaint children with the 
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technical terms, and we have not found it to be so burdensome 
as it would appear. For instance, if we wish a child to modify 
a verb by an adverbial clause introduced by ‘* when,” we ask 
the question that way, through speech or spelling, and we 
tind that children soon learn to designate the thing required 
as well in language as by a symbol. 

Secretary Dosyns. Could a child very well learn one with- 
out learning the other / 

Mr. Jones. Yes; he could learn the language for technical 
terms without knowing the symbols. 

Secretary Dosyns. I mean the technical term without the 
symbol. For instance, the verb intransitive. In learning the 
symbol for the verb intransitive, wouldn’t the child naturally 
learn the expression ‘* verb intransitive?” 

Mr. Jones. Probably; but if the child knows the technical 
terms, why substitute symbols? 

Secretary Dosyns. I say, could he see one without seeing 
the other? 

Mr. Jones. He might learn the symbol without learning 
the technical names. In discussing the matter with children 
it seems to°me that we must know the technical terms; other- 
wise they could only use symbols in analysis, not in synthesis. 
I do not'know whether they are useful in the matter of syn- 
thesis. I doubt it. If you wish a child to prepare a certain 
question or a certain statement, you must give him the techni- 
cal terms. If you give the symbol it wiJl hardly be enough. 
I favor symbols for analysis but not for composition, and the 
latter is what we wish most to teach. 

Mr. Boorn. It has been the experience of other teachers 
besides Mr. Smith and the teachers of the Minnesota school 
that the five-slate method may be very well supplemented and 
explained by the use of figures; as ‘*1” for the subject slate, 
**2” for the verb slate, ‘*3” for the object slate, ‘*4” for the 
preposition slate, and 5” for the object of the preposition; 
and I wish to add that while figures are not made of very 
great use or very great importance in the system, they come, as 
it were, as an after device, after the five slates have been used 
for a considerable time, and the children have become familiar 
with them and quite able to use them intelligently and to write 
language in them correctly. They are an after use of con- 
venience, but with a full and clear understanding of the five- 
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slate system, or of the five slates; and, as it seems to me, 
they are used exactly the same way in which Mr. Smith uses 
his symbols. Now, I want to ask a question of Mr. Smith: 
Wherein are the symbols in their use superior to the simple 
figures ‘‘1,” ‘*2,” ‘*3,” ete.?—simply to draw the point out 
so that we may get the benefit of it. 

Mr. Suit. The letters convey the idea of what the element is. 
For the subject, ‘‘s” is given; ‘‘o” forthe object. That leads 
the way to the teaching of technical grammar. ‘‘ V” stands for 
‘*verb,” the lines after it telling whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, active or passive. That prepares the way for the techni- 
cal terms which they will need in the study of technical 
grammar. 

Mr. Lone. It seems to me that the children can not use the 
symbols till they understand the difference between transitive 
and intransitive verbs. Then they can begin to use the sym- 
bols. It seems like putting salt upon a bird’s tail, a very 
hard thing to do. If they understand the terms, why use the 
symbol ¢ 

Mr. Smitu. The teaching is coordinate. As fast as they 
learn the principle we put the symbol down, not before. The 
teaching, I say, is coordinate with the work. Say, in teaching 
of transitive and intransitive verbs, and in action work, ‘*A 
boy strikes another”—that is easily taught. We put the sub- 
ject **s. v~.,” the straight line indicating ‘* transitive,” striking 
the boy. 

Mr. Lona. I hardly see the advantage of teaching the sym- 
bol if the action is understood. 

Mr. Smiru. | hold that it is an advantage in teaching tech- 
nical grammar later on imthe child’s life. 


Mr. Atwood here exhibited a language chart and explained 
its origin and use. 

Mr. Atwoop. I had a class of little children who had been 
in the habit of forgetting what had been taught. They all 
said, ‘‘I can’t remember. There are several hundred expres- 
sions, or terms.” It seemed perhaps reasonable. This led 
me to think of some device. Ex-Superintendent Pratt had 
provided some years before on little slips of paper a language 
device which was used somewhat. Iam not sure but that it 
has been used in other schools. I studied over this matter. 
Finally, I thought perhaps it would be well to use language 
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forms, as many as fifteen, to which we could add as we liked, 
or from which we could subtract. We can change ‘‘ Bread is 
good” to another expression, ‘‘John runs.” We find that 
these are fundamental statements, changing the subject, or 
coordinating them. There are fifteen distinct forms and that 
isall. But if you want to add to them, we can make various 
other forms. ‘* Frances is a girl.” ‘‘ Ralph wants a knife.” 
‘*Mr. C. is a carpenter. He works for someone.” We can 
connect these two sentences, ‘‘He is a carpenter working 
for,” changing the fundamental sentences. Or if we want to 
use an expression with ‘**who,”—‘* Mr. So-and-so is a car- 
penter who builds many houses.” These .are not new. 
When the child said there were several hundred expressions, 
and he finds there are only fifteen fundamental ones, he 
begins to see the importance of studying these fifteen, and 
seeing how simple the matter is, he can remember them. We 
transpose the position of these two fundamental sentences. 
Then, after that, we teach how to connect, making compound 
work. ‘*A boy goes to see his aunt;” ‘‘A boy goes,”—‘‘see 
his aunt.” On the other side, ‘‘ Wants to”—such expres- 
sions. The child sees them. It is simple enough. He likes 
that and uses it. I showed this plan to the superintendent, 
and the result is this chart. And many of these language 
charts have been used in other institutions. Dr. Peet wrote 
me saying that he thought this chart made the subject of the 
transitive and intransitive verb very clear and was an improve- 
ment upon his method. It saves a great deal of time, and 
when the child continually looks at the instransitive column 
and the transitive column and sees the difference, he begins 
to understand for himself, and thus Iam saved a great deal 
of correction work which had been found necessary before. 
Then, while teaching the terms, the modifying forms, and so 
on, we can add to these forms. | Things that had been unintel- 
ligible heretofore become easier as the child’s intelligence 
increases. I can add to this by using the *‘ where” form. 
They remember the fundamental, but it is the connecting 
points. In using apposition, we throw out, make room. 
After ‘* Frances is a girl,” say “A little girl wants a knife.” 
That is very easily shown; and a learner who js taught, ‘‘A 
ball is in the box,” is also taught tense. At first he does not 
resort to this. He says, put it in the ‘** will” form, the future 
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form. There will be mistakes. ‘‘A boy will be in school;” 
y 5 


some will write, ‘*A boy will in school.” They do not know 
how to make the change. He will say, ‘‘ will in school.” Then 
we correct him; say ‘‘will be.” 1 have used this for the 
past two years, and while correcting my children’s mis- 
takes, I refer them to the question chart. I find one great 
difficulty, even teaching this way, viz, the parts of speech. 
It is a very hard thing to teach. Noun, pronoun, adjective, 
verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, interjection—a great 
many mistakes are made there. I do not teach them gram- 
mar at the start. I say, ‘‘This word is called a noun;” 
another belongs to the verb class. There are two classes of 
verbs; we have two columns separating these, one for the 
transitive, the other for the intransitive. They soon get the 
idea very clearly, better than with any other method that I have 
used in language teaching. Ihave used many other methods, 
but not with such great satisfaction as this, because this seems 
so simple. If you want to teach beginners, hide the upper 
part of this chart, putting the words of the same class in the 
column. After several months, when the teacher 1s satistied 
that the child knows in which column to put certain words, 
then we put the name over that and say the noun; after- 
wards, the verb, preposition, etc., giving them the names for 
the words they are using. Then when they come to use the 
dictionary, they see *‘n,” they know that stands for noun, ‘* vy” 
for verb. 

Mr. Fox. Did I understand you to say that when you have 
taught this symbol to the pupil you then drop this symbol 
altogether and give him simply the word ‘‘noun?” Why 
give the symbols in the first place, then? 

Mr. Atwoop. For beginners, first and second grades, show 
them a hat. Then we make a sign, a symbol for it. ‘* What 
is that?” ‘It isa hat.” It is an object. 

Mr. Fox. But when you teach you give a symbol for each 
part of speech? 

Mr. Atwoop. We use the symbols very little at first. 

Mr. Fox. Don’t you think it would be better if you kept on 
with the symbols also, and did not drop them at all? 

Mr. Atwoop. Probably for six months or a year. Then 
we lay aside the symbols altogether and use the technical 
terms. 
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Mr. Cuarues D. Seaton. Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have been under a gentleman who has been a teacher 
at the Minnesota Institution for seven years. He used the 
Wing system, and when he became superintendent of the 
North Dakota Institution I came there without any system, 
so I used the system that he had, and followed the Wing 
system, and have had very good success with it. There is a 
teacher in our school who understands the five-slate system 
very perfectly, and uses it in the class room, also with good 
success. Those pupils came to my class room, so that I was 
obliged to study the five-slate system also, as well as the Wing 
system; but I find that I can make the two systems blend 
together, and, as far as the technical terms are concerned, 
everything goes along smoothly. In regard to the Wing sys- 
tem, or any other system, everything depends upon the 
teacher. If the teacher uses one system, and masters that 
system, it will be his business to follow it, and he will succeed 
in it. [Applause. | 

Mr. A. B. Fay. I should be glad to see all members of the 
convention converted to one system, because whenever stu- 
dents in the various schools come to the college to study other 
languages, as, for instance, Latin or French, it is a convenience 
to be able to illustrate language by these symbols sometimes. 
I should like to ask if other symbols besides the Wing system 
and the five-slate system are used in other schools in the 
United States. 

Chairman Biatrner. In our school we do not use the Wing 
symbols, but we use a system of diagrams that is used very 
largely in the public schools. We use Read & Kellogg’s text- 
books in grammar. We find them the best for our purpose, 
I think, of al! text-books so far used in our school. Diagrams 
illustrate the relations of the parts of the sentences, I think, 
better than any other system that I have seen. I believe in 
giving the children every help possible to understand things. 
I believe in giving them symbols. Symbols are good. I 
believe in giving a system of diagrams, but I believe, also, that 
a system of symbols should show as nearly as possible the 
office performed by the words or the elements in a sentence. 
When we have a system of symbols that simply has figures 
in a place, it does not illustrate anything to the child. It 
does not put any picture before the child’s mind. That is one 
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criticism I have to offer here. I do not want to criticise the 
Wing symbols with reference to anything but that, because 
we have not used them. I do not know the merits of the sys- 
tem as those do who have used it; but that is one defect that 
I have noticed; that is, the using of figures to represent ele- 
ments ina sentence. They do not represent anything; they 
do not illustrate anything; do not throw a picture before the 
child’s mind. If you are going to use symbols, or are going 
to use diagrams, I am in favor of using such symbols or dia- 
grams as will illustrate these things to the child, or not use 
them at all; because, if they do not do that, why, they are 
simply cumbersome. The question was brought up as to 
whether technical terms were taught. I believe in the teach- 
ing of grammar in our schools. I am an advocate of it and 
always have been. I do not believe in teaching technical 
grammar to primary or intermediate classes. I believe there 
comes a time in our course of instruction in our schools 
throughout the country where technical grammar should be 
taught. Of course, all our pupils do not reach a stage where 
they can receive that instruction in technical grammar, and I 
believe in teaching English wherever and whenever it is pos- 
sible and convenient. Consequently, I believe in teaching 
these technical terms instead of the characters and the figures, 
etc. I find that, in the examination questions we get from the 
college, pupils that have not been familiarized with these tech- 
nical terms fail. When the college sends questions for exam- 
ination, why, it is to be supposed, of course, that they will 
weave in or involve technical work. When pupils go to the 
college they are supposed to know something about grammar 
beyond just the mere elements; so I think that somewhere 
along in our course we should dispense with these characters 
and begin to teach them the technical terms; teach them the 
English expression for the analysis of the sentences, the English 
expression for the relations of the words and the elements ina 
sentence. It is necessary. If we do not, our pupils will fail 
when questions bringing out those things are submitted to 
them. 

Mr. Suitru. We use the system of diagrams in Minnesota 
in the upper classes, and. are very much pleased with it, but I 
wish to repeat again the value of the teaching through the 
Wing system, especially in correcting the mistakes in work. 
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By the Wing system the sentences can be corrected; they can 
be explained on the blackboard, and you can take up the 
children’s slates or their papers, and by writing the symbols 
upon the slate or paper you can give the correct arrangement, 
and by no other system that I know of can such correction be 
made. 

Mr. Tare. What I shall say refers to the remarks of the 
last speaker but one. I think he is laboring under a misap- 
prehension. As I understood him, his criticism of this system 
is that there is a lack of significance in the symbol itself; that 
it is meaningless. Now, that is one of the things that the 
advocates of the Wing symbols claim as its advantage above 
any other. For instance, ‘‘s” is the symbol for a noun in the 
nominative case, the subject. That is the first letter of that 
word. ‘‘V” is the verb, anda stem upon it, reaching out, 
points to the object. A stem coiled back upon itself shows 
there is no object. ‘*O” indicates the object. 

Chairman Buatrner. Please let me correct you, Mr. Tate. 
If you use an initial letter, why can not you use the entire 
word ¢ 

Mr. Tarr. We will use it soon. We use it after we begin 
to teach the names of the parts of speech, but it is not neces- 
sary until wedo that. The letter ‘‘s” is just as significant toa 
child as the whole word ** subject” would be. The ‘‘ 0” is just 
as significant as the whole word ‘* object” would be, and the 
**y” form is just as significant as the whole word ‘* v-e-r-b” 
would be to the child, and the system is simple and it furnishes 
the picture for the child. So I think your criticism as to the 
lack of significance of the various characters used in this system 
is not a fair criticism, because it seems to me they are specially 
significant. 

Chairman Buattner. I did not intend to leave the impression 
that I wanted to be unfair in the criticism of this system. 
of course do not know enough about the system from actual 
experience to judge, perhaps, fairly, perhaps intelligently, but 
the point I wished to make is this, that when we teach by a 
system of symbols or diagrams we should come as nearly as 
possible to illustrating the relations of the words in a sentence. 

Mr. Boorn. Does not the combination of the five-slate 
system with these symbols meet that very point you make? 
It presents to the eye the relations of the various parts of 
sentences with one another, just as your diagrams do, exactly. 
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Chairman Biatrner. The five-slate system divides it up. 

Mr. Boorn. That is the contention for this. That is what 
this paper is about. 

Mr. Seaton. When new pupils come to the class room they 
are like babies learning to speak. We do not teach them the 
names of the parts of speech the first thing. We must have 
something to show them the parts of speech. In the five-slate 
system there are numbers, 1,” ‘‘2,” ‘°3,” ‘°4,” and ‘*5.” 
In the Wing system they have their symbols for the same. 
We do not give the names first. That comes up when we 
begin to teach grammar. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one or two ques- 
tions. The first is as to whether what Mr. Smith has shown 
upon the first chart there, for instance, is a full exemplitica- 
tion of the Wing symbols; and I ask the question for the 
reason that the first day 1 ever entered a schoolroom for the 
instruction of deaf children I entered the schoolroom of 
David C. Dudley, of precious memory in this association, and 
I found upon the wall of the room which I was to occupy a 
‘ardboard with the words pasted above, ‘‘ Wing’s Symbols,” 
and upon that cardboard I found not simply what has been 
represented here, but a symbol representing a noun, which 
meets, it seems to me, the criticism of Brother Blattner most 
fully in this particular; that is, the subject noun had a stem 
emanating from it toward the verb. I do not know whether 
that was the Wing system or whether it was the Dudley modi- 
fication of Wing’s system; but the picture that Mr. Blattner 
wants to have presented was, to my mind, presented that day 
most fully in the symbols as I had them impressed upon my 
mind as a beginner in-undertaking to teach the deaf. For 
instance, if I might let this cane illustrate the symbol, there 
was on the right-hand side of the symbol, just near the top, a 
stem. That seemed to indicate that action or being was to 
emanate from or had emanated from this subject here [indi- 
cating], and then the right-hand part of the verb showed that 
this emanation had gone out into action or being; and thus, 
as Brother Tate has well said, the verb itself, or the form used, 
the symbol itself, showed as to whether the verb was a transi- 
tive or an intransitive verb. In fact, if it were an intransitive 
verb, the action reflected upon itseli; if it were a transitive 
verb, it passed over upon an object. The object, on the other 
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hand, had the stem on the opposite side, showing that it had 
received or was to receive the action originating with the 
subject, passing through the action word into the object. I 
am not sure, but to my mind it seems pretty clear that the- 
criticism of Brother Blattner, with that modification, whether 
of Dudley or of Wing I know not, is covered. 

Chairman BiattNer. Those symbols are a part of Brother 
Pitts’s system, I think. 

Mr. Ray. Well, I found it under the head of ‘* Wing’s 
Symbols” in the schoolroom which I first occupied, down in 
North Carolina, twenty-six years ago. It is used in the 
institution which I have the honor to serve, to a limited 
extent; and I have yet, after twenty-six years’ experience, to 
find anything that is superior to what I then found in that 
schoolroom and what I have used for these twenty-six years. 

Secretary Donyns. I would like to ask Mr. Smith what 
year he begins to use these symbols. 

Mr. Smiru. In the first year, and keep it up for the first 
year. 

Secretary Dosyns. Mr. Chairman, I have great respect for 
the memory of Mr. Wing. I had the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with him and have seen him describe his system 
with my own eyes; and while I respected him as an extraordi- 
narily intellectual deaf man, I have a little doubt as to whether 
from the beginning it is best to use symbols or not. And 
one reason why I feel that way is this: I find among the deaf 
who have gone out from school, who were not thoroughly edu- 
cated but who had been in school for several years, that after 
going out of school, remaining out several years and return- 
ing to visit the school—if those children were in families 
where there were intelligent people who used good English, 
they returned to the school speaking better language than 
they did when they went out from the school. Now, I have 
noticed this in three institutions with which I have been con- 
nected. A boy 15 years of age, for instance, having been 
in school for five years, goes home and stays for three years. 
His family spell to him altogether—use a manual alphabet. 
He knows nothing about diagrams, nothing about forms of 
this kind, but he comes back with better language. Why? 
Simply because he has had nothing but language at home. 
Now, the best way to teach lenguage to our young children, 
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I believe, is to use the language. [Applause.] At first they 
do not understand it. Just like my little boy 4 years old. 
I use language to him that he does not understand; but 
there is no doubt but that in a few years he will understand 
it. So itis with the deaf. Now I go a little further, and I 
agree with Mr. Blattner that at a certain point in the course 
it is well enough to give some pupils the benefit of some 
instruction in grammar, especially if they expect to go to col- 
lege. But then that is the time when they understand the 
language that we use in explaining to them; and while I have 
the greatest respect for Mr. Wing and his memory and his 
knowledge, still I feel, as I said before, that the best way to 
teach language is to use it constantly. 

President GALLAUDET. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add 
a single word to what Mr. Dobyns has just said, with the 
spirit of which, as I understand him, 1am in full accord. But 
I wish to enter a word of caution with regard to this matter 
of beginning to use language as a means of communication. 
This suggestion that we teach language by using language 
was received with great applause. 1 approve of that idea if 
this thing is kept in mind—that the language which is used 
must convey ideas. 

Secretary Dosyns. Certainly. 

President GALLAUDET. That we must not use language which 
is not understood, and keep on using language which is not 
understood, and bring up a child in the way of saying, ‘* Yes, 
yes; I understand that.” He compliments his teacher by say- 
ing, ‘* Yes; I understand it,” and then turns away to himself 
and soliloquizes, ‘‘1 don’t know anything at all about it.” 
Well, that kind of attempted communication is possible, and 
it is a great stumbling-block in the way of the proper devel- 
opment of the deaf-mute child’s mind. Now, I think teachers 
can not be too seriously cautioned with reference to that. I 
favor the use of words, and spelled words, just as soon as they 
can be a real means of communicating thought. I think 
that teachers do rot always realize that the great craving in 
the budding mind of a child that is growing up is to say some- 
thing that is understood. He wants to express himself. He 
has ideas germinating and seeking utterance, and wants to 
say something in a way that is understood. That leads me to 
speak of the idea of suppressing signs. Suppression of signs 
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goes right along with this spelling on the fingers, and I believe 
that in many cases that idea of spelling on the fingers and 
using verbal language, and using it in writing, and the sup- 
pression of signs is carried to a point which is injurious to 
the development of the child’s mind. Now, if teachers will 
in this matter be very careful, very discreet, very wise, all 
will be well. But if they think they have a hard and fast rule 
to go by that must be ‘* Suppress signs,” ‘* Use words,” and 
use words, whether they are understood or not, there is great 
danger of running into a slough of despair as between the 
teacher and the taught. I think that is worthy of very serious 
consideration, and while much use of verbal language is use- 
ful it must be built up and used in a way that is understood. 
The use of language which is not understood is an injury every 
time. To use a means of communication over which the child 
staggers and stumbles, doesn’t know, and is tempted to say 
he does know and does not—why, it leads to consequences, 
both intellectual and moral, that are deplorable. I hope I 
have made my meaning clear. 

Secretary Donyns. I yield to no one, not even my distin- 
guished friend, Dr. Gallaudet, in the use of signs. Signs are 
the poetry of motion. I love to sign. I love to see the deaf 
sign. But I hold that a deaf child can learn language, just as 
well as a hearing child, with the use of language. Of course, 
when I use an expression to my little boy that he does not 


- understand, I have to stop and explain it to him; and then 


when I use that expression, written in the English language, 
to the deaf child, or spelled on the fingers, and he doesn’t 
understand it, then, Doctor, come the signs, and with great 
pleasure I try to explain to him the meaning of that sentence. 

President GALLAUDET. That is right. 

Secretary Dopsyns. The use of language, continually 
explained in signs, is the best way to teach the deaf. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Goopwin. In speaking of these methods, as we judge 
a tree by its fruit, so we judge a method, or a device, by its 
results, by its fruit. Now, I think more depends upon the 
mastery of a device, or method, than depends upon the method 
itself. I have used the Wing symbols, as they were known, 
though I fear I never fully mastered them. Now, I see better 
results in my schoolrooms from the five-slate method, or the 
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six-slate method, as we call it, if you please, than we could 
get from the system of Wing’s symbols; and yet I think with 
a thorough mastery of the Wing symbols good results can be 
obtained. But I do think we have gotten better results from 
the five-slate method, or the six-slate method, if you choose 
to call it that. But whichever method is taken, there should 
be a complete mastery of it. Getting hold of a method half 
way will never give a teacher the results, whatever method 
he takes. It is the complete mastery of it that we want, and 
a thorough understanding of the method that we use. Then 
we will see good results from almost all methods. I believe 
our corps of teachers in North Carolina, without exception, 
has gotten hold of the five-slate system, and I see better lan- 
guage work daily. There are only two words in a sentence, 
I mean the most primary sentence. The little tot has a sort 
of a pattern, or gauge, or a measure, by which to correct his 
mistakes, and, when there are only three or four words ina 
short sentence embodying five or six columns, they have a 
way of correcting their own language, of finding out about 
sentences for themselves; and I think we have gotten better 
results from that than from any other system. 

Dr. Tuomas GaLLAuDET. Mr. Chairman, I am an honorary 
member of the convention, [suppose. I represent, really, the 
directors of an institution, the New York Institution for the 
Deafand Dumb. 1 was chosen a delegate, but am not engaged 
in actual teaching. I want to call attention to faults that have 
arisen in connection with this subject. It is an illustration of 
the very underlying fact that there must be different methods. 
We can not settle down on any one method of teaching deaf- 
mutes. It depends on the teacher, in a great measure, study- 
ing the question and then working it out from his own per- 
sonality. I fear in this effort to teach deaf-mute children too 
much by merely spelling to them, or speaking to them, we 
lose sight of the fact of the loss of the sound of the human 
voice. In the teaching of hearmg children they are accumu- 
lating from time to time certain sounds which illustrate ideas, 
rather confused at first, but by and by the sound of the human 
voice brings up an idea, which is communicated then with a 
printed word, or a written word; and there I get back to the 
underlying fact of the whole thing, and that is what the deaf- 
mutes tell us themselves, the intelligent ones, that ‘‘ we need 
the sign language to bring out ideas with deaf-mute children,” 
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just as we use the sound of the human voice to connect ideas 
with words and sentences with hearing children; and to under- 
take to keep a lot of deaf-mute children away from you and 
say *‘ We will spell,” and ‘*‘ We will read the lips,” and ‘‘ We 
will write the sign,”—‘‘ no, no; no signs; that is out of the 
question; that is the eleventh commandment,”—as I was told 
somewhere, that was put up,—‘‘no signs,”—I think that is a 
fallacy. With a deaf-mute mother and a deaf-mute wife, I 
love signs, and I use them, and shall continue to use them. 1] 
use them with my little granddaughter. I could give you 
several wonderful instances showing, not yet her use of lan- 
guage, but her ideas preparing the way for the use of language. 
So I say again, my dear friends, don’t dabble with the sign 
language, don’t get it down in the dust and stamp on it, but 
cultivate it, make it a means of explaining words and sentences, 
and ideas and thoughts. There is something more in life than 
a mere knowledge of the English language. There is happi- 
ness, which comes from the Spirit of God into the inmost life; 
and we all know we have to have lectures, and debates, and 
services to get hold of the personalities of our deaf-mute friends 
to lead them up to something higher than a mere knowledge 
of the English language. [Applause. | 

Chairman Buatrner. It is almost dinner time now, and I 
suppose we shall have to close this discussion, interesting as 
it has been; so I will now turn over the convention to Dr. 
Gallaudet. 

President GALLAUDET. The convention will be in order for 
a moment or two. I do not know that any matter of business 
need be acted upon before we adjourn, which will be, as you 
remember, for quite a considerable recess. By your action 
this morning you have decided to take a holiday for a day and 
a half, and I congratulate you, that you are going to have a 
good time this afternoon and to-morrow. The executive com- 
mittee will, part of that time, remain hard at work for your 
benefit. We will have a little less holiday, and will try to 
arrange things so that when you get back to school you will 
have something well arranged and in good shape to go for- 
ward with. 


On motion, a recess was then taken until Friday morning 
at 9 o’clock, July 5. 
S. Doc. 103——6 











THIRD DAY. 
Thursday, July 4, no session. 


FOURTH DAY. 
Frinay, July 5. 


MORNING SESSION. 


President Gallaudet called the third session of the conven- 
tion to order at 9 a. m. Friday, July 5. 

President GALLAUDET. We have great pleasure to have 
with us this morning a gentleman who has been in important 
places in teaching the deaf in different nations—in England, 
in the United States, in Canada, in the far West and in the 
East, and who is now rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd in Buffalo. I have great pleasure in introducing the 
Rev. Thomas B. Berry, whe will open the convention with 
prayer. ; 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Berry. 

President GALLAUDET. The secretary will read the minutes 
of the preceding meetings of the convention. 

I have the names of the following members who have been 
asked to assist in the interpretation this morning: W. O. 
Connor, jr., W. K. Argo, N. F. Walker, Superintendent 
Wentz, Miss Lulu Herdman, Mr. Bentrup, John E. Ray, 
J. W. Blattner, and Prof. E. A. Fay. We will be glad if 
any one of those I have named will come forward to the plat- 
form and assist us for a short time. 


Secretary Frank Read, jr., read the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meetings of the convention of July 2 and 3. 

On motion, approved. 

President GALLAUDET. The chair will ask that Mr. Blattner 
let us know whether we are to adhere closely to the pro- 
gramme or whether any change is to be made. The chair 
will say that it has been a very difficult matter to arrange the 
programme, for two reasons. One was that we had a good 


deal of material which was difficult to classify, and the other, 
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that there seemed to be a lack of certain material which we 
had expected. So, between those two dilemmas, we found 
some difficulty. 

Mr. Biatrner. We expected to have the oral section take 
up this entire morning, or most of it at least, but we have 
not a great deal of material for that section. So we will put 
on something else to occupy the time if we can. 

Miss McCowen ‘is here, and has very kindly consented to 
take up part of the time with the kindergarten section. 


The kindergarten section here convened, with Miss Mc- 
Cowen, chairman of the committee, presiding. 


Chairman McCowen. Ladies and gentlemen, I always dep- 
recate a speaker’s beginning with excuses, but I must say 
that my school work occupied my time up to the last minute, 
and I have come to the work of the convention ill prepared 
. to lead a section so important as the kindergarten section is. 
However, when I saw your programme and saw that the 
kindergarten was given Saturday afternoon, and afterward 
learned through conversation with one and another that the 
afternoons were all wanted for holidays, I felt, when we were 
asked this morning if we could fill up this gap, that it would 
be much more acceptable to you to have us give what we 
have to give this morning and occupy the time than to try 
to take your time on Saturday afternoon. My own part in 
this work will be simply to open the subject and possibly to 
close the discussion which will follow the reading of a paper. 
Mr. Clarke, of the New York institution, has kindly con- 
sented to read for us a paper that is prepared and presented 
to the section by Miss McGill. 


KITCHEN GARDEN PLAYS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


[By Miss M.S. McGill, Fanwood, N. Y.] 


The aim of the kindergarten and all true development is to 
discover the child’s interest, and make that the starting 
point in his education. As Dr. John Dewey says in his Edu- 
‘ational Creed, ‘‘ the child's own interests and powers furnish 
the materials and give the starting point for all education. 
Save as the educator connect with some activities, which the 
child is carrying on of his own initiative, independent of 
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the educator, education becomes a pressure from without. It 
may, indeed, give certain external results, but can not truly 
be called educative.” 

In our kindergarten, when the little people were building 
with the gift forms, it was observed that their favorite rep- 
resentations would invariably be some of the common tools 
or utensils used in their homes or about the school buildings. 
They also delighted in imitating many of the home activities. 
The cylinder of the second gift would be quickly transformed 
into an imaginary rolling-pin, and the process of rolling out 
dough imitated by the children. The large cube became a 
table set with imaginary dishes; the sticks arranged on the 
peg boards with pieces of string were clotheslines. These 
efforts to reproduce the life about them seemed an unfailing 
source of interest and pleasure. 

As we realized that our little ones were especially interested 
in representing the real life about them,.we were led to intro- 
duce some of the simple kitchen-garden occupations and 
plays into the kindergarten, and the results have been most 
satisfactory. 

The room with its fascinating kitchen-garden furniture, 
just the right sizes to suit small people, is a most attractive 
place to the children. The gain in speech and language has 
been marked, and many important lessons have been incul- 
cated. The teacher in charge of this department enters 
sympathetically into the plays, and is ever ready to seize 
opportunities for teaching new words and expressions, when 
the children are eager to associate them with their toys and 
occupations. 

During these short ‘periods in the kitchen garden the atten- 
tion is not forced; the children gather around the enthusiastic 
teacher as a small family, each member very anxious to have 
some part in the work and play. The occupations have been 
arranged appropriate to the days of the week. On Monday 
the wash bench, tubs, and wringer are brought out, and the 
process of washing clothes imitated. The children are con- 
stantly inventing new ways of using their toys. The kitchen 
gardener joins in the play, not continually dictating, but 
allowing some opportunities for originality. 

Sometimes she gives the directions, allowing the class some 
practice in reading the new words from the lips and in speak- 
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ing them. ‘Those who are the first to understand these com- 
mands are allowed to execute them, as, ‘‘ Get a pail of water,” 
**Put the tub on the bench.” An imaginary pail of water is 
brought. It is amusing to see the care with which the sup- 
posed water is poured into the tub to avoid splashing. The 
imagination involved in the play increases rather than detracts 
from it. The speech reading continues through the entire 
process of washing, until the small garments of dolly’s ward- 
robe are hung on the line to dry. 

Sometimes the children voluntarily perform the actions, 
ach one describing his part, as, ‘‘ 1 rubbed the clothes,” ‘‘I 
poured the water into the tub,” ete. Each has some new way 
ot doing the work to suggest, as she has seen it done at home. 

Through this simple play many important faculties are cul- 
tivated—observation, invention, attention, imagination, imita- 
tion, also habits of neatness, order, and accuracy. Ironing 
forms another occupation, the same methods of procedure 
being employed as in the occupation described. A complete 
set of tools—flatirons, stand, holder, stove, and ironing table— 
are provided, and the processes of sprinkling, rolling, and iron- 
ing the clothes are accompanied by the appropriate language. 

Setting the table is a favorite occupation; a complete din- 
ner set and all the necessary furniture, white tablecloth, tiny 
napkins, doylies, etc., are arranged, as each article is called 
for by the teacher. One child is often chosen to set the table, 
the others in the group criticising if anything is misplaced, 
and in this way the children learn the proper placing of 
knives, forks, and spoons. After the table is carefully set, a 
little girl is chosen for the waitress. There are always numer- 
ous applicants for this position, as it is considered a privileged 
one. The small maid dons her cap and apron and carries her 
tray around, serving the guests in the most approved style. 
The teacher sits at the table with the children and suggests 
topics for conversation, and helps them to express their wants 
correctly, due attention being paid to table etiquette. The 
viands are usually imaginary; occasionally, as a special treat, 
crackers and fruit are provided. 

The occupations of sweeping and dusting add many new 
words to the vocabulary of -the little ones. A short broom 
drill at the close of the period is a pleasant feature of the 
half hour. The sewing circle, which occurs once a week, is 
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always looked forward to with the greatest delight. Simple 
articles have been made, as flatiron holders, bean bags, dolls’ 
garments, pillowcases, sheets, and quilts for the dolls’ beds. 
Series of lessons in taking various stitches have been marked 
out on squares of cloth for practice work for the youngest 
children. 

Visiting time on Fridays, when the beloved dollsare brought 
out, is a happy ending to the week’s occupation of the kitchen 
garden. The wee mothers have a blissful time comparing 
notes in regard to their precious doll babies, as they visit one 
another in different parts of the room. Sometimes one little 
maid is hostess, and invites her friends to afternoon tea. The 
chairs are arranged in a circle around a dainty tea table. The 
teacher joins in the play as one of the guests, suggesting and 
helping them. They soon learnsome of the polite expressions 
of society, as ‘* How do you do?” ‘**1 am happy to see you,” 
** Will you have some tea?” ete. 

The range of conversation among the small guests is rather 
limited, not much greater than at a real afternoon tea among 
grown ups, but after attending several of these social functions 
they are able to exchange quite a few remarks, ‘* Is your baby 
well? ” ‘‘ Has she any teeth?” ‘‘ How old is your baby?” ete. 
Occasionally the chairs are arranged to represent a car, and 
the mothers take their children on a picnic to the beach or 
woods. Their imaginary excursions are alsoa means of teach- 
ing new expressions. In addition to the oral exercises con- 
nected with the kitchen garden, small books have been pre- 
pared by the teacher, containing the words and sentences they 
have spoken and read from the lips, during the occupations 
and plays. They are’an aid in reviewing the year’s work. 
The covers of these books represent in form and color some 
article peculiar to the occupations, as a tub for washing day, 
acup and saucer for table setting, etc. A complete set of 
these little books, made by one of the kindergarten children, 
may be found in the exhibit of school work; alsoa set of sim- 
ilar books made by another child, relating to nature study, 
the covers cut in the form of animals, fruits, and leaves. 

This attractive method of preserving the language lessons 
is very pleasing to the little folks, and they take their books 
home at the close of the year, which gives the parents some 
insight into the work of the department. 
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We trust other schools and kindergartens may find kitchen- 
garden ideas practicable, and that they will prove as fruitful 
in results as we have found them in the Washington Heights 
School. [Applause. | 


Chairman McCowen. We have with us this morning Super- 
intendent Westervelt, of the Rochester School, who was the 
first advocate of the early education of deaf children, I be- 
lieve, in the kindergarten. We shall be very glad to havea 
few words from him on this subject. 

Mr. Wesrervett. The kindergarten at the Rochester 
School is conducted upon very much the same lines as have 
been so beautifully described by Miss McGill. Kindergartens 
naturally are quite alike. I hardly think that I could add to 
what Miss McGill has said of the work of a kindergarten of 
little deaf children. Children when they come to school, of 
course, come without language, and come into classes where 
the children are wiggling their fingers. The teacher talks to 
them, tells them to sit down, stand up, and to come to her. 
Well, the child, of course, knows nothing of what these wrig- 
glings of the fingers mean, but it does not take long for them 
to find out, for there is force in words. Words seem to have 
a power in themselves. The child comes to know what they 
mean because of the teacher’s look, of the aptness of the word 
to the action. The child knows the teacher wants her, and so 
when the teacher says ‘‘Come to me,” the child comes, and 
recognizes that the words have the force of language. ‘The 
child learns that phrase from its use, and so it is with all the 
language that is used by a teacher to little children in any kin- 
dergarten. The kindergarten has just the same purpose in 
our school for the deaf that it has in a school for the hearing. 
It is to develop the children’s minds, to give them interesting 
occupation while they are learning language. The whole pur- 
pose of it is merely to interest the child in language use, in 
learning to govern himself, in learning to do what others 
want, in learning to have method in his everyday life, so that 
little children who are brought to school by their parents with 
the usual warning, ‘‘ You will find my child very troublesome. 
Please be as kind with him as you can, though of course you 
will have to punish him”—all that sort of thing, that parents 
think we have to do—by having occupation lose that quar- 
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relsomeness and that temper, and the parents can hardly 
believe their eyes when they come to see their children sitting 
down at work and putting ‘“‘two under, one over,” sitting 
there perfectly quiet, doing what the teacher tells them to do 
by a wriggling of the fingers in the air, seeing the child go 
through all this performance and doing it accurately, all doing 
the same work alike, all doing it in harmony and in happi- 
ness—the mothers can hardly believe it when they take 
their little children home and find them at home as they were 
at school, made over, happy, bright, and accustomed at school 
to constant occupation. They find ways at home to do the same 
things to occupy their hands and to make the little things that 
they have been taught at school, the pretty little boxes and 
mats, getting their own paper, and for making the slips they 
find straws; they find paper and make little paper boxes; they 
find paper and make the little baskets, and do all of the work 
that they do in school—they find that they do all this because 
they have these busy habits. Then they talk to their parents. 
They ask questions, because one of the objects of the kinder- 
garten is to develop the habit of asking questions. Then they 
ask questions about the things they are doing. They learn to 
do this easily, naturally, and do not think of themselves or of 
doing it asan exercise. The great value of kindergarten work 
is in the variety of occupation, the interest that attaches to it. 
The child is kept constantly busy at the things that he likes 
to do, and there is nothing of school exercise about it. It is 
naturally alive. Itis talking about things that have a personal 
interest, about the things that are made of the child’s own. 
He goes out making collections with his teacher, and walks, 
and finds little things. . Everthing that he finds belongs to 
him, is put into his collection, put into his box and kept 
there, and the list grows as he finds, day after day, one or two, 
sometimes more, half a dozen things of interest, things that 
are natural, or perhaps another collection of things that men 
have made; he learns the use of these things, learns quite a 
little about them. Now, he doesn’t learn from all this to tell. 
But the teacher talks to him, and tells him about these things. 
He comes and asks, ** What isit for?” He asks, ‘*‘ Who made 
it?” He asks two or three questions, to get the teacher to 
talk—to get the teacher to tell him about the things that have 
this interest to him. 
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A little child very quickly comes to have a great demand 
for stories, for information. It is with deaf children just as 
it is with hearing children. They want to be told, and they 
just stand still and watch and take it in, and appear to be 
learning. Well, whether they are or not we can not tell. We 
do not ask them questions, because that would not be fair. 
It is reasonable; it is sufficient if they show interest in what 
the teacher is telling. The probability is that if they are 
interested whatever they are told sinks into their minds and 
stays there. It lies idle, dormant; but there is an impression 
there, and the time comes when all that has been given them 
in this way counts, and the language has been flowing in upon 
them, they passive, asking nothing, simply filled up, inter- 
ested, their minds occupied; told to do things, the teacher 
entirely satisfied if they do what she tells them, not demand- 
ing of them that they shall put into language themselves and 
explain why instructions for making a book are given just as 
they are, and why paste is used, and what paste is being used; 
the teacher entirely satisfied if, when she tells them to get the 
paste, they get it, and when she tells them to use it, they use 
it; and when she tells them, ‘‘ Now put two sheets together,” 
they put the two sheets together; and if she says, *‘ Put them 
together so they will stay together, the narrow way together, 
not the long way,” and they look at the teacher and fix it and 
get the narrow way together, or whatever she tells them. If 
they do the things that the language calls for it shows suf- 
ficiently that they understand what the language means, and 
the whole purpose of the language is accomplished, and the 
children are happy and growing. This, of course, is done with 
these little children who a few weeks before did not know 
what any single word in the English language meant. They 
come into the school and begin this right away. The teachers 
begin talking to them, not taking the time to explain words, 
not taking the time to try to have the child understand what 
different things are. The teacher tells the child to sit on the 
floor. She doesn’t explain to the child what the floor is. 
There are enough children in the room probably who have 
been there a few weeks or a few months longer, or perhaps a 
year, who know what the floor is, and they sit down, and the 
others know from that time on. The teacher does not have to 
explain what that word is. One child teaches another; they 
all teach one another. 
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There is the very greatest enjoyment on the part of the 
children in being a little patronizing, showing a younger child 
something that they know that the other does not. It is done 
in a very innocent and inoffensive way, with a great deal of 
tact and insistence that the other child shall know just as much 
as the rest do; that he shall become like them; that the other 
child has just come in, and is new, and of course is not expected 
to know, but shall learn and be taught. There is no appear- 
ance of superiority, but there is that something that children 
have which makes little children the very best teachers of 
other little children, and we can not help their doing this. 
They are all teaching all the time. And what the teacher of 
the kindergarten wants to do, then, is to recognize the fact 
that the little children that have just come in probably know 
these words; they have been used to them; there is no occa- 
sion for her always to stop to explain, but to go ahead and 
say what she wants to and talk right along, expecting the 
children to mind, to do the things that she tells them to do, 
and seeing that they do it. Of course, sometimes the teacher 
will have to stop and explain. Sometimes a child says, ‘‘I 
don’t know. What does that mean?” That is, not the child 
who has been in school but a day or two, but the child who is 
the leader of the class, the chiid who takes the responsibility, 
who has perhaps been in the class for several months, but 
was not far enough advanced to go on to the next grade, and 
still is the leader of that grade and takes this responsibility 
and learns; learns the new words, and his learning learns for 
the rest. 

To little dull children coming into the school this occupa- 
tion of the kindergartem is a great blessing. Sometimes 
they are very slow about it. Sometimes the other little chil- 
dren get quite out of patience with them because they do not 
understand, and they talk to them out of school. They tell 
them out of school when they are with other children that 
‘that boy was stupid; oh, he was so dull, he could not under- 
stand when the teacher told him,” and they talk to one another, 
using incomplete words, words that are spelled with a rapid 
movement of the fingers, so that if 1 watch the child I can 
not tell what he is saying, I do not see the ‘words that he 
makes, and if I watch very closely I see that he doesn’t make 
words really. He has a wriggle and a letter, two or three let- 
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ters and a wriggle, that makes a motion about as long as he has 
seen some one else make when talking to him; but if I ask 
one of these little children to tell me just what that child is 
saying, he understands, 1 don’t know how. My own little 
boy was in this same kindergarten, and of his own choice went 
through this experience, and I saw him picking up language 
in just this same way and understanding the other children. 
When they motioned with their fingers to him with imper- 
fectly formed words, that I could not read, he could read it 
and talk back to them when he didn’t know a word, or didn’t 
know how to spell a word in the English language; and it was 
only two or three months before he was able to spell anything 
that he wanted to, and then he learned that these letters that 
he was making with his hand were the same that were in the 
book, and he sat down and spelled the words in the book, and 
every time that he spelled a word he would recognize it and 
speak it aloud. In that way he was reading to himself, and 
for perhaps six or eight months that was the only way he 
could read; but after he had learned that he didn’t care to 
have his mother read to him any longer. He was entirely 
satisfied to sit there and read to himself, spelling and pro- 
nouncing the word as soon as it was formed, and he could 
feel it. 

This habit of manual spelling as explanatory to the text is 
quite interesting. The little children who come to school, or 
perhaps have been in school a week or two, see their names 
in the paper and they do want to know what the paper says 
about them, and they look at that paper and see those little 
black characters and wish to know what they are, but the type 
hasn’t begun to talk to them yet. But some other little child 
takes that and spelJs it for them, reads it, as it were, aloud, 
and they understand it perfectly. When they come to read 
themselves, they sit and hold the book and wriggle their 
fingers. That seems very distressing to a good many, but it 
does not to me at all. I know that in course of time that is 
going to stop. It stops of itself. Not in the kindergarten, 
not in the primary classes, but when children get along inthe 
fifth primary er the grammar grades, somewhere along in the 
course of their regular school work, that thing is stopped. 
How is that done? I discovered that it was stopped; that none 
of the advanced pupils wriggled their fingers. 1 tried to have 
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them explain why they did this. Why they had wriggled 
their fingers when they studied for a long time, for years, and 
then didn’t do it any more. They could hardly explainit. It 
was quite obscure, but it came to them, why, they were read- 
ing with the vocal organs. That is the reason. They didn’t 
need their fingers any more because they had a more facile 
instrument that God bad giventhem. They of course inherit, 
just as we do, the same vocal organs, the same adjustment of 
brain to vocal organs, so that these are the very best instru- 
ments of thought, the very greatest help in any mental proc- 
ess; and when they are studying they need some help, they 
need to do something, as we all do, that shall give vitality to 
the text, and that shall make it talk to them; and so the child 
uses his hand, and his hand speaks to him; but he is taught 
articulation from the time that he comes into school. His 
first day he goes into the articulation class and is trained in 
speech. He is not expected to talk very much for the first 
year or two. He is expected to use his hand entirely for 
intercourse, but after he has learned to speak he is expected 
to use everywhere the language that he learns in the class 
room, wherever he has any hearing person to speak to, and 
his speech gradually grows. In the advanced classes it is 
expected that a considerable portion of the school exercise 
will be conducted through speech, and all individual inter- 
course between pupils and teachers, between pupils and those 
who hear, it is desired should be carried on through speech, 
and the child learns to speak then, learns to speak easily; his 
vocal organs are doing this for him naturally, habitually, with- 
out any thought upon his part, and he enters into our estate, 
he becomes one of the speaking world, and when he has a book 
to read he reads it to himself and his vocal organs move with 
that imperceptible action that we all have, though perhaps 
many of us do not recognize it. I remember sitting holding 
my wife’s hand, and it moved just alittle. There was no per- 
ceptible motion, but 1 asked her what she was playing. She 
was thinking the music, and every note that she thought made 
a movement of the fingers necessary. She could not think the 
note without the movement of the fingers. It was not so that 
it could be seen. It was not conscious to herself, but I could 
feel it. Well, it is so with the vocal organs. When we are 
carrying on these mental processes they work in the same 
way. 
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Chairman McCowren. Mr. Anagnos, superintendent of the 
Perkins Institution, which has done such valuable kinder- 
garten work, is with us, and we hope to hear from him. 

Mr. AnaGnos. I am afraid that I am not a person that 
ought to talk much about the kindergarten for the reason 
that I became transformed from a convert to an enthusiast, 
and I sometimes think that enthusiasts are not the best persons 
to advocate a cause, for they sometimes go beyond the reason- 
able limits of their ideas. I found twenty years ago that 
blind children had most imperfect conceptions of the things 
which were beyond the radius of their arms, and when a 
description was given them of a certain thing they were 
nearly as much at a loss as they were before, because they had 
nothing in their mind to compare with the description so as 
to get as nearly as possible an accurate idea of the thing 
which was described to them. I looked around. What was 
the best way to remedy so far as possible that deficiency in 
our method of instruction. Then I gave a great deal of study 
to the methods of Froebel. I started in a very limited way 
to introduce some of the methods of Froebel into the system 
of instruction for the blind. Then gradually, step by step, 
after an experience of several years, after careful study, I 
made it, so far as the school at Boston was concerned, the 
foundation of the whole system of the education of the blind. 
What has it done for them? First, and above all, it has given 
them an idea of form of which they had had scarcely any 
conception. Second, it has started in them, which was also a 
very difficult thing, the tendency to creativeness, because all 
the ordinary methods, all the methods of the text-books, 
instead of developing that divine power, because it is not an 
ordinary power, in some instances killed it, practically killed 
it, and in my experience I have seen children that had this 
divine gift of creativeness, because they had a glib memory, 
because they had unscrupulous teachers who tried to teach 
them certain things to recite before the public to make 
applause, lose that creative power, that power of originality. 
Blind children, therefore, on account of their condition, need 
that training that Froebel gives for the development of the 
creative, originating power, and to a considerable extent they 
have overcome the difficulties under which they were formerly 
placed. Then, again, it helps them in every possible way in 
their work. Combined with manual training, manual train- 
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ing not as an industrial occupation, but as an educational 
factor, as a prime educational factor, the Froebel system, the 
kindergarten system, combined with that has done almost 
miracles for the blind. 

We had in our school children that were taught to write 
what we call the square hand. I have the privilege—and 
the rare privilege, I say—to have a corps of assistants the 
equal of whom I think does not exist in the State of Massa- 
chusetts—I am speaking of Massachusetts. Of course, there 
are in the State of New York, and I have no doubt there are 
in Washington, Mr. President, but in the State of Massa- 
chusetts there are not. Those good teachers tried to teach 
them how to write the square hand. Tried it a month, two 
months, three months, and four months, and failed; and they 
‘ame to me and said it was not possible to do anything with 
Jennie, it was impossible to do anything with Mary, and 
so on. ‘Take her out right away from the writing class 
and put her in the manual-training class; put her in.a class 
where she will have to take a lump of clay, and teach her 
how to mold and make things; teach her how to make the 
map from which she studies geography; teach her how to 
make the leaves from which she studies botany; teach her 
how to make the animal when she studies zoology, and then 
take her back to the writing class.” And she was taken out 
from the writing class, was given this power to use her hands, 
manual training, also the Froebel ways; went beck to the 
class, and she was as easy a writer as any in the class. And it 
was not only so in the writing class; it was so in the reading, 
which was with us, perhaps, the most difficult. It trained 
their hands to trace the lmes or the points of a letter. This 
training that they received at the kindergarten and that 
manual training were the foundation of a development which 
was, as I said, far beyond my expectations. 

I think there is a limit to talking, and I have said, perhaps, 
more than I ought to heve said on the subject; but I do believe 
that there is no better system, and I advocate it with all the 
strength of my heart, with all my soul. There is no better 
system for the education of defective children, no matter 
whether their defect is in one sense or another sense; nay, 
more, when their defect is in the fundamental sense—the 
mind—there is no better system to help them to overcome 
their difficulties, to gain information—to gain positive infor- 
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mation—because there is information and information. There 
is rubbish and there is invaluable information, information 
which enables a child to be just exactly the master of the 
whole situation. There is no other system that I know for 
this like the kindergarten, and no teacher for the deaf ought 
to be contented in any school, no superintendent for the deaf 
ought to be contented in any school, unless there is a good, 
thoroughly equipped, excellent kindergarten connected with 
it. [Applause. | 

Chairman McCowen. We should be glad to have a word 
from Superintendent Jones, of the Ohio school. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: When 
I was asked to say a few words on this subject, I consented to 
do so for two reasons. In the first place, I am in hearty 
sympathy with the kindergarten work, and, in the second place, 
a woman who is so interested, so enthusiastic, and so deter- 
mined, and, I may say, so good as Miss McCowen should be 
assisted. 

It is surely manifest to every person that the little child 
needs correct instruction. The stage of most rapid progress in 
the child’s life is from birth until 2 years of age, and the rea- 
son isthat at that period it gets the most perfect attention from 
the father, mother, and friends. For this reason it learns to talk 
and to make rapid progress in observing and acquainting itself 
with the affairs of the world. At this age the second child 
comes, possibly, the 2-year-old one is unintentionally neglected 
in matters of instruction, and there is nota great deal of prog- 
ress made in its life in the ordinary family from the age of 
2 until 6; so the kindergarten is established for the purpose 
of taking care of children of thatage. I have had the pleasure 
of visiting some of the kindergarten schools for the deaf in the 
United States, and have found that they were doing an excel- 
lent work. The children were learning to be attentive, to 
observe, to walk, to march, and to do a great deal of industrial 
work. I felt that the Ohio school needed something of the 
kindergarten, and so a few years ago we established one. The 
laws in Ohio, however, restrict us to twelve years fora child’s 
school term, and in order that our course of study, which 
covers twelve years, may be completed by the children in 
twelve years, we have not been enabled to do complete kinder- 


garten work. But as far as the principles have been applied 
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to the first and second years, we have been greatly helped. 
We found it necessary to sacrifice some of the kindergarten 
or something of the child’s instruction in the text-books and in 
speech, and in order that it might be permitted to pass from 
year to year, and in twelve years complete our course of study 
and to graduate, we have not done so much in kindergarten as 
we might otherwise have done. But we have found the appli- 
cation of kindergarten principles helpful. [Applause. | 

Chairman McCowen. Weshall be glad to hear from Super- 
intendent Swiler, of the Wisconsin school. 

Mr. Switer. In the line of remark made by the gentleman 
that preceded me, I might say that ‘* though men sometimes 
fail us, women never.” [Applause.] Miss McCowen’s ability 
to fill up this morning and occupy the gap that otherwise 
might have presented itself here, is certainly evidence of her 
ingenuity and adaptability to any circumstances. Rare old 
Ben. Franklin said, ‘‘ Men should be taught as if you taught 
them not, and, in instructing them, things unknown as things 
forgot.” I apprehend there is a principle there that we do 
well to apply with children, and especially with little chil- 
dren. In ourfirstapproaches toward them in the kindergarten, 
or in the first grade, when the child for the first time feels 
the restraint of the schoolroom, or the freedom of the school- 
room, as the case may be, when for the first time the child 
is brought before an educated, cultivated, refined young 
woman or young man, or older woman or older man, with 
the purpose of receiving at their hands and from their minds 
the things that it could not get at home—it is very impor- 
tant, most important, that the relations then established shall 
be such as to secure easeeand freedom in the child’s relations 
to the teacher; and I apprehend that the utility of the kinder- 
garten methods that have been spoken of in the initiatory 
steps are due to the fact that familiar things are presented; 
the things that were known at home, in the kitchen, in the 
yard, the barnyard, or the dooryard. The things that were 
most familiar and are recognized in the new environment as 
being familiar are those which the child is most interested 
in; and when a beginning can be made with materials that 
they may handle, that they may put into form, from which 
they may get hold of ideas of form and color, position and 
relation, in which the perception, the observation, and the 
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judgment may be cultivated, in which number may appeal to 
them early—those are the things on which foundations are 
laid which are sure and steadfast. 

There is one thing that we should remember as teachers in 
the kindergarten, or by other methods, and that is that the 
impressions made by the first teacher, and perhaps the first 
impressions of the first teacher, upon the child, are those 
which are the most lasting. Again and again it has come to 
my attention that the children have retained the most grateful, 
the most thorough, the most accurate memory of the teachers 
that first led them along the initiatory steps of an education. 
Consequently it is doubly important that those steps should 
be in the right direction and that that instruction should be 
given in a way that will not require later correction. Per- 
haps the children in Wisconsin are somewhat different from 
those in New York, for we are not told that the children that 
come to us are hard to manage, or that they are rebellious 


children, or that they are always getting into trouble and 


need correction. On the other hand, our Wisconsin mothers 
and fathers come to us and say, ‘*This boy is the best boy 
that we have in the family” [laughter]; ‘‘this little girl has 
never done anything to deserve correction and we hope you 
will be very good to her and that you will find no necessity 
for correcting her;” and so it comes about that those children 
that are so good may start in a little better and may not 
require some of the restraint or some of the instruction that 
the New York children need. However that may be, I would 
just like to say, in seconding the remarks of Mr. Anagnos, 
that the kindergarten methods, to some extent at least, are 
most serviceable in the early instruction of the deaf, and that 
it is well for us to have not only a kindergarten class in the 
beginning, but to continue the kindergarten methods and 
appliances later on in the instruction of more advanced classes. 
It is well in a school where there are pupils enough to form 
more than one class, that the A division of the beginning class 
shall be instructed by the element method, the word method, 
or illustration method, but that the second division, the B 
division, of the pupils shall have these little simple plays and 
games and this material that they may handle; that they may 
look at it as play and not as work, and that in this way they 
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may be introduced carefully and slowly and systematically to 
the things that later they must know. 

Iam very glad to say in this connection that my esteemed 
friend at my right from the city of Chicago is most successful 
in the development of the young minds that come under 
instruction in her kindergarten home school, and that the 
little people who start there are so well started, the founda- 
tions laid there are so well laid, that as they grow older their 
knowledge at a given age is in advance of that which has, I 
think, come under my observation in any other place. I am 
very glad, indeed, to say that Iam greatly in sympathy with 
the kindergarten method, with its employment in the early 
instruction of the deaf, and with its continuance, in some form 
or other, as far as may be advisable, through the first and 
second grades in our schools. Not but that I recognize the 
fact that our pupils are older than those that ordinarily go 
into the kindergarten, but that their minds are not developed 
as they would be had they all their faculties, and that in very 
many cases the dull pupils, and those who are slow in making 
a beginning, especially need this instruction. | Applause. ] 

Chairman McCowen. We should be pleased to hear from 
Superintendent Argo, of the Colorado school. 

Mr. Arco. I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that I can add 
but little to what has already been given you on the subject 
of the kindergarten. When Miss McCowen asked me to say 
a word I felt that I could hardly refuse when she was called 
on so suddenly, to give you a programme this morning. 
I think, however, I might add just one word of warning. I 
think the kindergarten is one institution where a poor one is 
not better than none at all; that schools had far better not 
have a kindergarten than to have a kindergarten under a 
teacher or teachers who do not understand the business. As 
someone said yesterday in speaking of the use of grammatical 
symbols, almost any set of symbols can be used for that pur- 
pose, and used with advantage—diagrams can be used with 
advantage—but the first requisite is that the teacher shall 
thoroughly understand what he or she is trying to teach. I 
have seen kindergartens that I considered absolute failures, 
where to visit the class you would be very much interested, 
where you would say good work was being done, but where I 
afterwards found that habits of play—habits that should have 
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been of the best in the beginning--were such that the child 
never realized that work was a part of the business of life. 
Nowadays, as we all know, there is a tendency to make play 
of everything in the public schools. Last January I attended 
a meeting of public school teachers—400 of them there—and 
I think I was in that place three or four hours before I heard 
anybody say anything about work. Now, I have an idea that 
there should be some work in the schools; that there should 
be work which is called work and for work’s sake, and that 
we do not need to disguise everything under the name of play. 
So I say that the teacher who would take a little child and 
leave it at the end of the kindergarten course with a mistaken 
idea of what there. is in life, with the idea that there is no 
such thing as work in life, has made a great mistake, and that 
the kindergarten had better not have existed for such a child. 

There is another thing about this kindergarten, and I think 
it appeals to every superintendent here. We all agree that 
it is a good thing, we believe that the intellect of a child 
should be developed from the beginning, and we see the good 
effects of that when we take in the child of a deaf-mute father 
and mother, because in every instance we find that such a 
child will lead the class. Its mind has been developed from 
the beginning, and when he comes to us he gets right along. 
But in the schools for the deaf, as they exist in the United 
States to-day, how many of them are prepared to take a child 
4 years of age into the school and treat it as it should be 
treated? Now, I don’t know—Miss McCowen’s school probably 
can do that, and Mr. Anagnos’s school for the blind can do 
that; but in my school, if we admit a child of 4, he must be 
placed right along with the boy of 21 to a large degree. We 
have no means of separating them. You might say we must 
change that. Well, we will, probably, some day. But that 
presents a difficulty to every superintendent, I suppose, in 
the United States, with the exception of three or four. How 
shall we care for these very young children? In my school 
two people take care of 70 boys. Two people could not take 
care of 70 little boys 4 years of age; and so, as we are situated 
just now, if 1 were asked whether we should take in a child 
under the age of 6 years, 1 should say no. I go to the parents, 
and if a child is just 6, I say to them, ‘‘ You had better keep 
that boy until he is 7, because when they come here it is 
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‘rustle’ from the start till they get through.” It is a bad 
condition of things, you say. Yes, it is a bad condition; but 
does it not prevail in pretty nearly every school in the United 
States? So you can see how some of us who have no kinder- 
garten—we do have kindergarten methods in the primary 
class, and particulary in the B grade—-this year we have had 
a B class that has gone through the year almost wholly with 
the simplest kindergarten exercise—but you can see that while 
we would have more kindergarten, while we would advocate 
kindergarten, and say that the theory is good and all that, 
practically we can not carry it out; and so you see some of 
us coming here and advocating a thing and not having it in our 
own schools. But we hope the time will come, and I think it 
is very wise to agitate it and think about it and plan for it in 
the future. [Applause. | 

Chairman McCowen. Personally, I am under great obliga- 
tion to Mr. Argo. We are very glad to have something 
besides compliments. Where compliments are due we want 
them, but we want the truth at all events, and we have had 
both sides presented. I would be very glad indeed to hear 
from some of the teachers. I know there are teachers here 
who have handled the work, teachers who have charge of lit- 
tle children, and while unfortunately I can not call them by 
name, I would be very glad indeed to hear from them in this 
discussion this morning. 

Mr. U. E. Reap. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear from 
some of the first-grade teachers—or those who receive pupils 
from the kindergarten—what their experience is with kinder- 
garten pupils, whether they find that after one or two years 
in the kindergarten the habit of play spoils them for the first- 
grade work, and is so strong that when they have to settle 
down to hard work in the first grade, they do not do it. If 
you takea pupil from homeat 9 years of age and she comes 
into the school for the first time, but instead of going into the 
kindergarten goes into the first grade, will she not do better 
work all around than the kindergarten pupil? 

Chairman McCowen. The subject is open for discussion by 
anyone who is interested, either pro or con—kindergarten 
teacher or other teacher. We shall be pleased to hear from 
any of them. 

Miss AGNEs STEINKE. I think perhaps it would interest 
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you, as much as anything I can tell you, to speak of the 
kindergartens for the deaf as I found them during my visit in 
Germany. During the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf 
at Dresden an invitation was received to visit the preparatory 
school at Plauen. Here they take all homeless deaf children, 
of any age, who are not able to enter the regular school for 
the deaf, so that they had children of all ages. I believe the 
youngest at that time was 2 years. The children who were 
old enough were in a kindergarten class, and some more 
advanced were doing some speech work. 

In connection with the preparatory school (Vorschule) is a 
home for dependent deaf women. They help with the care 
of the children. Some do beautiful needlework. Many of 
the ladies of the court have their white sewing done there. 
The women are sent out as servants or to sew in families. 
The superintendent of the school keeps watch of each one. 
Their earnings are kept and put at interest for them. The 
kindergarten proper really forms a very small part of this 
school. The superintendent of the school for the deaf in the 
city decides if a child is competent or not to leave the school 
and enter first-year work. The class of children which would 
of necessity be in a school of this kind (picked up all over the 
Kingdom of Saxony) does not progress rapidly in school work. 
That is the reason there were so many not of kindergarten 
age in the preparatory school. They are expected to accom- 
plish a great deal in the first year at the institution. The 
teachers there would rather have children from homes. — Chil- 
dren with strong bodies and good minds. Even if they did 
not accomplish quite so much they would be nearer of an age 
and the mental development would be greater. The prepara- 
tory school is often crowded, and as much attention can not 
be given to the children as they should have. 

There is no kindergarten connected with the Royal Institu- 
tion in Berlin. There is a private one, and children from it 
are admitted to the first year of the normal department. 
There were no children from the kindergarten in the begin- 
ning class the year 1 took my training, but the teacher said 
he had not found that they were superior pupils. 

_In my own classes I have never done pure kindergarten 
work. I have had the advanced division of the first year, and 
the kindergarten work is simply for recreation, to mark a cer- 
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tain day, or to illustrate something. It makes a change and a 
rest, but all that resembles a kindergarten is the material. 

Miss Scurretz. My work as kindergartner until the last 
year has been with hearing children and I can only talk from 
the experience of that year. There are two points in the kin- 
dergarten work that are of especial value to deaf children. 
In the first place, there is the overcoming of a certain absent- 
mindedness and dreaminess that I have observed in the younger 
deaf children. In our work we take some subject that the 
child is familiar with at home and try to give him some way 
of expressing his ideas as to what he knows of that subject, 
and then we try to add to it, tell him something new about the 
subject, and that awakens his interest. The more subjects 
that we can awaken interest in the more observing he will be, 
and we hope by widening his interest to overcome that leth- 
argy, I think we might call it, and inattention that is so often 
observed, a lack of participation in what is going on about 
him. I think that is one valuable part of the kindergarten 
work. 

In the second place, all education should be threefold. It is 
not only the mind but the body and the soul that is to be 
educated. More and more we are taking up the physical side 
of education. The mental side has always been dwelt on. 
But the kindergarten aims also to do something for the child’s 
soul. The disposition is a good indicator of the progress the 
child is making, and we try to work to improve the children’s 
dispositions. My experience with my two classes, a manual 
class and an oral class, is that at the first of the year there is 
a decided irritability among the children. I do not know if 
that is your experience or not but it certainly is mine. By 
teaching them to work together and to share alike they over- 
come a great deal of that selfish irritability. I suppose you 
have all seen a group of children playing ‘‘ 1 spy,” and noticed 
that some will play with a great deal of pleasure until they 
happen to be ‘‘it,” and then refuse to play further. It is no 
more fun and they stop. Well, that is shirking their share 
of the work, and I suppose to some extent is a symbol of bad 
citizenship later on. We try to have them work together 
and play together fairly and squarely, and in that way we 
hope to improve their dispositions. I think that is one 
important point in our work. [Applause. | 
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Mr. Ray. While you are waiting forsome one else to speak, 
may I occupy just a moment of time, if you please, Mr. 
Chairman? I want to say that I agree with what Mr. Argo 
said a few moments ago, that it is most likely that a poor 
kindergarten is not better than no kindergarten at all. I 
disagree with him, however, so far as to say that I believe 
that this fact ought not to discourage us; and I believe that 
in the poorer schools in the South, one of which I represent, 
unless we have a high ideal toward which to work, we are not 
so apt to accomplish that for which our institutions were estab- 
lished; and for that reason, while the conditions in schools 
like the one I have the honor to serve are as they are, and 
sometimes there are generally discouraging features, yet I 
believe it is possible, not to say practicable, that we may have 
fairly good kindergartens even in our poorer schools. Now, 
I believe a poor kindergarten is almost invariably due to a 
poor teacher. I do believe that where there is a teacher in 
the true sense of the word, where there is a true kindergart- 
ner, we may have at least a fairly good kindergarten, even in 
our poorest schools in our poorest sections. I have never 
taught kindergarten work, but I have witnessed it in a school 
the like of which I have described, and my experience has 
not been in accordance with that of Mr. Read, as I understood 
him a few moments ago, that the pupils who come from the 
kindergarten are the poorest. Did I understand him correctly ? 

Mr. Reap. That they do not always do the work that is 
done by those who have not come from the kindergarten. 

Mr. Ray. Yes; I understood that to be your remark. My 
observation, Mr. Chairman, has been just the opposite of that, 
and possibly that is due to the fact that my experience is 
limited. But what I have observed in that direction has 
shown me more conclusively than I am willing to have gain- 
said that the child who graduates from the kindergarten 
department is a child, in our school, who does the very best 
work everywhere, in the literary work, in the handicraft 
work, in all the upper departments of our school—the kinder- 
garten child outstrips the other; and I want to say that those 
of us who have not the advantages possessed by Dr. Anagnos 
and Mr. Westervelt, yourself, Mr. Chairman, and others, 
should not be discouraged in this work, that we may rather 
be inspired to hope for better things, and to strive with all our © 
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might to secure at least a fairly good kindergarten by getting 
an extra successful kindergartener. [Applause. ] 

Dr. JoserH C. Gorvon. I think, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
there is a little confusion in our minds because the word 
‘*kindergarten” suggests ideas so different to different per- 
sons. We have a pretty large department of our school that 
is sometimes called the kindergarten, but of late I have pre- 
ferred to call it the ‘‘subprimary department.” I prefer to 
call it that, the idea being to get away from the somewhat 
misleading term ‘‘kindergarten.” At the same time the ex- 
ercises in the subprimary department are along what many 
of us understand as kindergarten lines. I find that some of 
my own teachers in the school, not in this department, but in 
other departments, look with a certain degree of disfavor 
upon this subprimary department. Some of them will tell 
me that they would prefer the children to begin in the pri- 
mary department rather than in the subprimary. Well, 
when I question them as to the why and wherefore of all this, 
I tind that their ideas vary, but in general there appears to 
be a certain degree of disparagement of the purely scholastic 
attainments of the children that come up from this subpri- 
mary department. I find that they lose sight of some of the 
very great and essential features of this subprimary depart- 
ment. They may look for more accurate speech than these 
little children can give; they may look for more lip reading; 
they may look for more extensive knowledge of the English 
language than they find; but they may possibly overlook that 
vast amount of training of an introductory character in the 
art of social life, in that very valuable thing of a child’s learn- 
ing, how to live with dthers, whereby a child gets its first 
ideas of self-denial, of self-control, of unselfishness, of regard- 
ing the welfare of others, of politeness and decorum and all 
that sort of thing, and they underestimate, too, in many cases 
the vast fund of information that these very little tots do 
acquire in our subprimary department. It is perfectly aston- 
ishing to me to see the mental development, the growth of 
ideas, the ability to express in some manner various ideas over 
a considerable range of ground. So that I, for one, am 
thoroughly in favor of a subprimary department wherever it 
‘an be maintained. 

I did not get up to make a speech, but I did get up to ask 
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our chairman to tell us in as few words as possible what she 
thinks are the essential requirements for a teacher in a so- 
called: kindergarten for the deaf. I do that because I believe 
her answer will be of great value to us; because one of my 
kindergarten or subprimary teachers was trained by Miss 
MecCowen, and she has done excellent work in her line, and I 
think the convention would be very glad to hear what Miss 
McCowen thinks are the essential things in the training of a 
kindergarten teacher. I know that some of us have been 
very unfortunate in our efforts to get hold of the right kind 
of teachers for this subprimary or kindergarten work. Now, 
if Miss McCowen will answer my question I shall be very 
much obliged to her. [Applause. | 

Chairman McCowen. In taking up this subject I think it 
would be well to state some of the changes that have been 
made in the kindergarten work as it is used with hearing 
children. Of course its first adaptation was to hearing chil- 
dren. It has passed through or is still passing through, with 
hearing children, the different phases that have been pre- 
sented here this morning. In the public schools of the coun- 
try for hearing children we find just these same discussions— 
superintendents and teachers of advanced classes who say the 
kindergarten children come to them so full of play that they 
do not want to do anything but play; that they come to them 
spoiled for work. That argument we have heard for the last ten 
years, since I have been interested in the work. But in spite 
of that fact we find that in all the educational centers of the 
country the kindergarten is a thousand times stronger to-day 
than it was twenty years ago; that it is growing continually 
in favor with the most thoughtful educators of the country. 
If it is so good as this for hearing children it must be good 
for deaf children. Its especial value with deaf children, how- 
ever, to my mind, seems to be something in which it is not so 
valuable to hearing children; that is, in its interpretation of 
life to the deaf child. The little deaf child is incased in a 
sort of shell. He does not understand what he sees, unless he 
be so fortunate, as has been said here this morning, as to have 
a deaf father or mother. Then he is taught to understand 
things. That statement I have heard made again and again 
in conventions, and it is the strongest proof to me that the 
little deaf child is capable of early education, and that it is 
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his right to have early education, and that it is our duty to 
provide for him early education. We may differ somewhat 
as to what that early education should be, but the fact that 
that statement is made so often upon the platforms of con- 
ventions of the deaf, that children who come from deaf 
parents are able to enter right into the work and to under- 
stand life, shows that deaf children are capable of it if we 
only find the right way of opening up the world to them, and 
it seems to me that the kindergarten is the right road. 

li has been stated here that the kindergarten is nothing but 
play; that is, that children come from it with no thought of 
anything but play. That idea is erroneous. There is a mis- 
take some place, either in the interpreter of the kindergar- 
ten—I mean those of you who find you are getting into this 
attitude—or in the work of that kindergarten. Now, I am 
not too quick to speak in an antagonistic way at all of the efforts 
of those who are struggling to do good work in the kinder- 
garten. We know that all good work has come up through 
struggle. None of our work started out in the first place 
full-fledged, with the most competetent teachers to take charge 
of it and carry it forward; but persons who were intensely 
interested and who wanted to do the work got what light they 
could and made an effort in the right direction, and those 
efforts, those earnest efforts, each succeeding one bringing a 
better and a better result, are what have brought our work, 
the work of the schools for the deaf of the country, to the 
condition in which we find them to-day. Not a perfect condi- 
tion—not one of us here would say that our work is perfect; but 
looking back five, or ten, or fifteen, or twenty, or twenty-five 
years, we all can see that much progress has been made. And 
it is so in the kindergarten. There are good kindergartners 
and there are poor kindergartners, but even the poor kinder- 
gartners, if they are open to suggestion, if they are really and 
“arnestly at heart kindergartners, are growing, and if there 
are not enough well-trained kindergartners, I say let the peo- 
ple who want to be kindergartners work, and you will get 
better results. [Applause. | 

Now, as to the special qualifications of a kindergartner for 
the deaf. It seems to me the first and most important is the 
sympathetic attitude that leads a person to understand the 
little child. You may understand books, you may understand 
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principles of education, you may have all the theory at your 
tongue’s end, and if you have not that mind and heart that 
leads you to look at the little child and interpret his attitude, 
you can not be a true kindergartner. [Applause.| This does 
not mean anything of sentimentality. It is the exact opposite. 
The person who comes into a room where there are iittle deaf 
children and immediately begins to weep does not manifest 
the kind of sympathy we want. We have those teachers 
who can not look at a class of the deaf without weeping. That 
is a sentimental sympathy that is averse to all true progress. 
It is antagonistic to growth. It is the exact opposite that we 
want. What we want is keen insight. Perhaps ‘‘insight” is 
a better word than ‘‘sympathy.” It is insight that we want. 
It must be sympathetic, however. A person may have insight 
and may understand all these things and yet not be ready to 
meet the needs of the child. A person must be humble, must 
be ready to do whatever the child needs, it makes no differ- 
ence what it is, to meet the lowest need of the child. 

The teacher, to be a true kindergartner, must understand the 
laws of mind; must be a psychologist, if you will. In look- 
ing at a little child or at an act of a child, instead of saying, 
as—well many of us used to, ‘‘See here, I want that done in 
just that way, and it is going to be done”—the old attitude of 
a teacher—we must look at the child, when it seems to be 
rebellious, recognizing that there is a reason for that, there 
isa reason for all things. Look behind the effect for the 
cause. Why does that child do this? Why does that child 
refuse to do that? Why is one thing interesting to the child 
and the other thing uninteresting? The teacher who will 
study these laws of cause and effect, study into the reason 
why, will be able to meet the needs of the child as the person 
of scholarly attainments and great intellectual activity, but 
without this knowledge will not be able to do it. 

The teacher must also be able to adapt herself to ail cir- 
cumstances. No two deaf children are alike. There can be 
no cast-iron rule. There is no model that can be fitted for 
all occasions. The teacher who has insight and sympathy, 
who can read the child and see what he needs, and why 
he is cross or why he is happy, and stands ready to apply the 
remedy when one is needed, and to supply that need from her 
own life, ought to be able to do good work with little children. 
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At the same time, the kindergarten teacher should be an 
artist. 1 think the time has gone past when we can say that 
a teacher from the high school can take the kindergarten 
training and be able to do all that is necessary for little 
children. The artist, in order to do the best work in the art 
department, must understand the child, and therefore should 
be a kindergartner. The kindergartner, in order to meet the 
needs of the little child, must be an artist, so that what is 
given, what he is surrounded with, the work he is presented 
with of every kind, shall be presented in as artistic a manner 
as possible. The child study movement of recent years has 
proven beyond doubt that the surroundings, the environ- 
ment of the early years, has a great deal to do, a great deal 
more than was supposed, with the future life of the child; and 
since a deaf child, after it enters school, has so much to accom- 
plish—it is rush from the day that he enters school, in order to 
finish before his time has expired—then it is certainly desirable 
that every environment of the child should be as nearly per- 
fect as possible and that its every association should be 
that which tends to help it toward perfection. Whether the 
child uses motions or speech, this 1s equally true. Whether 
he is taught to speak or to use his hands, all these other con- 
ditions are equally material. 

I had not thought of answering that question, and I do not 
know that I have. Iam sure I have not fully answered it, 
but if I have given you some thought toward a solution of 
it I shall be glad. I expected to have had an exhibit of our 
work here. One little class from Chicago sent an exhibit of 
work which I believe has arrived. It has not been placed 
yet. I should be glad toexplain that work in connection with 
industrial or manual work next Monday morning. I have not 
an exhibit of the kindergarten work of our own school with 
me, or of the Chicago schools, although we hope, if possible, 
to make something of an exhibit at Detroit. There is in the 
kindergarten room of this building quite a little exhibit of 
kindergarten work, and I hope you will all avail yourselves 
of the opportunity to see what is there exhibited. 

In connection with the hand work of the kindergarten, I 
would like to add that in nothing has there been more of a 
change than in the work that is put into the hands of kinder- 
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garten children in recent years. There was a time—we can 
all remember it, it is true still in some of the schools—when 
the materials which were described by Froebel were supposed 
to be the only materials that it was necessary or profitable for 
little children to handle in the kindergarten. I think most of 
us have outgrown that idea, and we have come to feel that 
the material which we should place in the hands of the child is 
that by which he is surrounded, which will lead him to a 
broader knowledge of life, lead him to interpret best his own 
life, in his own location, whatever it may be, and later lead 
him out beyond that, to understand the life that is further 
removed. By this I mean to say that a child that lives in a 
mining district should be given different material, should 
work along different lines, than the child that is in an agri- 
cultural district. A child that sees nothing but prairies, and 
never saw anything but prairies, needs to begin at a different 
point from the child that is surrounded by hills and mountains, 
That is the teacher’s work, to adapt the work and the study of 
the kindergarten to the condition of the child. 

Mr. Tare. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that most of 
the schools, as will be remembered, were invited to bring 
exhibits from their school work and industrial departments 
and put them on exhibition in the building here. That re- 
quest was made of the Minnesota school, but a more impera- 
tive one, to us at least, in the matter of convenience, seemed 
to be to place a small exhibit of our institution in the Minne- 
sota building at the Pan-American grounds. It is not that 
we boast of that exhibit, or that it is anything out of the ordi- 
nary at all, but if any of the friends feel enough interest in 
the institution in that line of work to visit the Pan-American 
Exposition to see our exhibit, we should be glad to have them 
do so. 

If I may add a word on this matter of kindergarten work— 
we, of course, have enjoyed and been instructed by what we 
have heard. We have most all agreed on one fact, and that 
is that certain conditions exist, as in one of the State institu- 
tions, which are not entirely in harmony with the carrying 
out of the ideas of the pure kindergartners, and the question 
arises with us all, What shall we do about it? It is the belief 
of a large class of persons that there is no place for the little 
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child like its home, be it ever so humble. Iam of that class. 
And there are advocates of the pure kindergarten who hold 
those views when they can be carried out without taking the 
child from out the family. In our case the condition is 
entirely different. We have to take the child and keep it a 
whole year. That takes them entirely from under the pa- 
rental roof, and it seems to me to be a strong argument 
against the idea of very young children in our institutions. 
But the real question before us all is to meet the conditions 
suggested. Is it not possible to admit children at from 7 
to 8 years of age, introduce kindergarten work a part of the 
day and devote the other part of the day to strictly literary 
work? Now, I suppose most of our institutions are limited 
by that situation, and I am sure | speak for the Minnesota 
institution when I say that is the case. We are doing the 
best we can under the conditions. Those conditions are that 
our pupiis are limited in their time of attendance. It seems 
almost necessarily so. We devote a large part of the day to 
straight work, and we give to recreation periods time for 
kindergarten work, and it seems to me that that course could 
not be well improved on, having stated the facts that govern 
institutions of our kind. If there is anyone in the audience 
who can suggest an improvement on that idea, I am ready to 
receive the information. 

Chairman McCowen. I wish, on behalf of the kindergarten 
section, to thank the superintendents who have come forth so 
kindly and given us of their opinions and the teachers who havc 
assisted us in filling in this gap. I hope it has given you 
thought to carry away with you. Ihave been asked by the 
committee to say something about the programme of the work 
in our own school, and I will say to those of you who are 
interested and wish to know that after breakfast to-morrow 
morning, between 8 and 9 o’clock, I shall be glad to do so in 
the kindergarten room of this building. I thank you all, and 
wish the kindergarten section success and life and growth in 
the future. [Applause. ] 

President GaLLAUDET. You are all aware that the pro- 
gramme of the morning included time for the oral section. 
Professor Gordon, chairman of the committee on oral section, 
is here, and I will ask him to take the chair and say a few 
words in regard to the proceedings of the oral section. 
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Professor Gordon in the chair, the following proceedings 
were had in oral section: 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I do not come to make a speech, and I do not come with an 
apology, but I do come with an explanation. As soon as we 
ascertained that this convention would be held in Buffalo and 
the date was set for the convention, at the suggestion of our 
honored president work was begun with a view to rendering 
the sessions of the oral section profitable and pleasing to those 
who chose to attend. A little circular was prepared and a 
check list containing the name of every superintendent, every 
principal, and every head teacher, or the equivalent in our 
schools, was made up, and this circular was mailed to all those 
addresses. The principal inquiry in that was to the effect, 
What will your school be able to furnish for the oral section 4 
Have you any suggestions to make in regard to the work of 
the oral section? There were very few responses to that cir- 
cular. Noone promised anything. Some hoped to be able 
to do something later. A few weeks later the same list was 
used and the inquiries were repeated. The only positively 
favorable response was one from my friend Miss Fuller, of 
the Horace Mann School. She said that she had not anything 
to propose that she thought would exactly meet the require- 
ments of the situation; her school was not prepared to furnish 
any formal papers or anything of that kind, but that they had 
in connection with that school a teacher of teachers who had 
been very successful indeed in teaching the oral teachers how 
to teach speech to deaf children, and if it would be acceptable 
she would be pleased to send this teacher here to remain 
throughout the convention, and at such times and places as 
might be convenient to meet any teachers that felt the need of 
instruction. These teachers could lay their particular dift- 
culties in the way of technique of speech before this expert 
teacher, and she would help them all in her power to over- 
come their difficulties. I thought the suggestion was a very 
good one, and I at once wrote to Miss Fuller expressing my 
gratification that it was possible that we might have during 
this convention that sort of assistance, and Miss Fuller wrote 
that we might expect this teacher to be present: I had sup- 
posed that that arrangement was definite and positive. Very 
much to my surprise and sorrow, a few days before the time 
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set for the opening of this convention I received another 
letter from Miss Fuller, stating in effect that it was not prac- 
ticable for this teacher to be present. So we come before you 
to-day without any set programme. The day and the hour 
are yours. 

Secretary Dosyns. Doctor, who was the teacher you 
refer to? 

Chairman Gorpon. | have not the name, only that it was a 
teacher of the teachers in the Horace Mann School; and the 
original proposition was that she should be here, either at 
these meetings or to go into the schoolroom at any hour, at 
any time, during the convention, and be on hand to meet 
teachers who had any difficulties to be solved. 

Secretary Dosyns. I wish we knew the name of the teacher. 
I would like to know who the teacher was. 

Chairman Gorpon. It is a matter of very deep regret to 
me, and of disappointment. I am quite sure, from my knowl- 
edge of Miss Fuller, and I think you will all agree with me, 
that circumstances entirely beyond her control must have pre- 
vented the carrying out of a programme that would have 
been so valuable to us. 

Although no superintendent made a favorable response, 
with the exception of Miss Fuller, I had conditional letters in 
several cases. Miss Steinke, of the Wisconsin State School, 
offered her services and is here. She is willing to serve the 
convention, I understand, in any way in her power; and Mrs. 
Hurd, of the North Carolina School—I do not know whether 
Mrs. Hurd is present. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mrs. Hurd is not present. 

Chairman Gorpon., She wrote very nicely, and it was her 
expectation at the time to be present, and she thought, if it 
was our pleasure, that she would like to give us something in 
the same line that she did at Columbus. Those who were at 
Columbus will remember that Mrs. Hurd’s efforts were very 
acceptable indeed and very profitable to oral teachers. I 
believe Mrs. Hurd did wish to have some of her pupils here, 
but it was impracticable to make arrangements to bring them 
so great a distance, and I do not know whether that accounts 
for her absence or not. 

Iam not quite through yet with my explanation, which is 
notan apology. Not satistied with circular No. 1 and circular 
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No. 2, I addressed a third circular, or caused it to be addressed, 
to every superintendent and principal, etc., calling his atten- 
tion to the oral section and asking for material for this sec- 
tion. I received no favorable response in any case. Now, I 
do not know the exact significance of all this, but we do know 
that there are periods in human life, as in vegetable life, of 
very great activity, followed by periods of apparent listless- 
ness, repose, etc., when nothing is done, nothing is doing. 
The school girl does not get her iessons, and the school boy 
thinks of everything but school. But when the anthropolo- 
gist makes his anthropometric measurements he finds that in 
that period when the school girl was doing nothing and the 
school boy was loafing the school girl made the largest 
advance in a given time of the whole period of her life, and 
greater changes took place in the school boy than in any other 
corresponding period. Now, it may be that we are going 
through this quiescent period, and if it were given to us to 
see the inner life of all these schools possibly we would find 
that more children are taught to speak and more children are 
taught by speech than ever before; that these children are 
learning to speak better than ever before; that their education 
is on a higher plane than it ever was before; that we have in 
all our schools scattered over this great nation a larger num- 
ber of thoroughly trained teachers in the oral work, as in the 
other departments, than we ever had before, and that this 
very quiet period has been a period of tremendous growth. 
Now, I believe that this is the case, and I hope it is true. 

One very pleasant feature I find in the schools with which I 
am most familiar, and from inquiries I find the same thing to 
be true in other schools, so I rejoice to speak of it, is that 
although the older and well-tried methods are losing ground 
in certain ways, fewer pupils are submitted to the régime of 
former times, fewer pupils are required for that special 
régime, yet it is delightful to know that there exists a feeling 
of the greatest cordiality between these two wings of our little 
army. Our teachers understand one another pretty well, 
they understand the difficult problems that have to be dealt 
with, and where they differ they differ honestly; “but they 
agree in this, that even if their roads are somewhat diver- 
gent, they are aiming after all in the same direction, and the 
S. Doc. 103 8 
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divergences are only temporary, little excursions out one way 
and another, but all roads leading to the one great aim, of 
giving to every child intrusted to them the greatest, the 
widest, the cheapest, and the best possible development. So 
there is a great degree of earnestness among our teachers. 
I think it is difficult to find a more devoted class of people in 
the world than teachers, and when we investigate a little 
further and find that subdivision of teachers devoted to the 
education of deaf children, I think we find the very best 
class of teachers to be found in this country, and probably in 
all the world. I think nowhere else can you find so much 
earnest devotion, so much spirit of sacrifice, so much devotion 
to the interests and the welfare of these children committed 
to the teacher. If I may speak for a moment on the money 
question, I doubt if there is a teacher in all the United States 
who has taught for any length of time, who has been brought 
in contact with deaf children, that is receiving a fair and just 
compensation in dollars and cents for the service rendered; 
and I may say this, that if there is somewhere off on this 
planet a teacher who is receiving every dollar he or she earns, 
is fully paid in money for all that is done for the pupils, that 
teacher is out of place and has no place.in this honored and 
honorable profession. The teacher who does his duty to his 
children is simply invaluable. You can not measure the value 
of his services in dollars and cents. He is serving, she is 
serving, from such motives that it is simply impossible to 
measure the value of the service by any such low standard. 
Now, that being the case, there is some excuse after all for 
our teachers who have labored, as only teachers of the deaf do 
labor, there is some excuse for those who have had steam on 
up to the utmost limit all through the year, begging to be 
excused from coming to the convention with prepared papers 
to tell their associates how to do this work. So 1 am disposed 
to be lenient with those who have been so backward about 
coming forward, and I shall not treasure it up against one of 
them. It is a disappointment to me that no one is here who 
has expressed a willingness to lead in the exercises of this 
section. 

My friend at my right, Mr. Blattner, has very nobly come 
to the rescue, and we should be very glad to hear from him, 
but I find that what he has to give us will keep for another 
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session—he has it on ice, I believe—so we shall have no formal 
paper. We have a few minutes, and if anyone has anything 
to say, any questions to ask, we should be very glad to hear 
from you. 

President GALLAUDET. Mr. Robinson requests me to ask, 
which is the more important, practice in speech or lip reading. 

Chairman Gorpon. You have heard the question asked by 
Mr. Robinson. I do not know whether he wishes that confined 
to the schoolroom, or whether he refers to the whole life in 
general, but you have his question. 

President GALLAUDET. I think, Mr. Chairman, I will attempt 
an answer to that question by mentioning a little boy, I knew 
of once, who, at the dinner table, when there were two desserts, 
was asked whether he would have pie or pudding, and he said 
he would have both. [Applause and laughter. | 

Mr. Hammonp. Mr. chairman, I should think that that 
question, as it has been put to the house, could be better 
answered by some of the expert lip readers here, by Mrs. 
Mann, for instance. 

Chairman Gorpon. Is Mrs. Mann here? Mrs. Mann has 
been very busy this morning in conducting the business side 
of this convention. Perhaps she is not inthe room. Iunder- 
stand that the section can have before the adjournment of the 
convention another inning if it has anything important to pre- 
sent. If it has not, it will not be necessary to take up the 
time of the convention. We will consider the section adjourned. 

Mr. Boorn. Mr. Chairman, I find right around me expres- 
sions of a desire to have that question answered. 

President GALLAUDET. I think we might take another 
occasion for the answering of that question. 1 will ask the 
chairman of the committee on programme to keep that in 
mind, when we could have that question taken up and consid- 
ered for a little time. 


President Gallaudet here announced that at the close of the 
business meeting in the afternoon Mr. Pach, the photog- 
rapher, would be prepared to take a photograph of the whole 
convention. ; 

Also that a very interesting art exhibit was placed in one 
of the corridors of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, to 
which the attention of all members of the convention was 
called. 
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President GALLAUDET. The convention has been presented 
with a very handsome gavel sent by Mr. F. D. Clarke, of 
the Michigan school, which was made in the shop of that 
school. I am sure everyone will be interested in this, and 
that everyone will be afraid to be slow in coming to order 
when this beautiful gavel is brought down. 

Mr. Buatrner. We will now take up the programme as 
announced on these sheets. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. President, pardon me, but if it be in 
order I would like at this time to bear a message to the conven- 
tion. I came up from my State bringing an official invitation 
for the next regular convention to meet at Morganton, N. C., 
at the North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb. [Ap- 
plause.| I say *‘ official invitation,” because it is spread upon 
the minutes of the board of directors as part of the permanent 
records of their action. Iam sorry not to be able to say that 
I can offer you the inducements which you could find at many 
other schools. We will give you our best efforts and do the 
best we can, and I believe it will be accepted. I think I 
know the profession and the teachers in it well enough to rely 
on their accepting our efforts, whether they come up to their 
fullest wishes and expectations or not, and as I say, we will 
do our very best. I want to say, though I do not see Mr. 
Mathison here, we do not have to hang our thermometer 
on the outside wall of the refrigerator to get it down to 99. 
I think he said he hung it over the outside; I believe he said 
it was on the north side, but perhaps the farther north he got 
the hotter it became, according to that. [Laughter.] You 
know that we are a young school. We have not everything 
that we expect to have; we have not everything that we want, 
but we do hope to improve from time to time, and we believe 
that this convention meeting in the South, where it has never 
met as yet, will be an inspiration to that section. We come 
acknowledging, my brother superintendent from North Car- 
olina, from the other school, and myself, that we are not up 
to some of you. It may be a long time before we are, but 
you will help us by going into this part of the country where 
we have never had the convention; and I hope that you will 
consider very seriously the holding of your next regular con- 
vention in North Carolina in 1904. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Ray. If I may be indulged just one moment, Mr. 
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President, I want to say that my friend and colaborer, Mr. 
Goodwin, has failed to state that the Morganton institution 
is located in one of the most beautiful mountain sections of 
all the Appalachian range, right in the very heart, not 
between the ranges, but right up on the very side of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, in one of the most charming places, in one 
of the most elegant buildings, conducted by one of the most 
genial superintendants [applause], assisted by one of the most 
able corps of teachers [applause and laughter], in the foremost 
State in the Union. [Renewed laughter. | 

President GALLAUDET. We shall be glad now to hear from 
Mr. Westervelt, of Rochester, whose name is down upon the 
programme for a paper at this time. 

Mr. Westerve.t. Mr. President, I am asked to speak 
upon the Rochester method and to introduce this subject for 
discussion, but as it is just the close of the morning I will 
make my remarks even shorter than 1 was asked to, and limit 
it to five minutes. I have been laboring for a few days trying 
to get the Rochester method into a five-minute talk, and have 
found it quite difficult. 

President GaLLaupET. Take ten minutes, Mr. Westervelt, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Westervett. The Rochester method means to most 
teachers manual spelling with the pupils. It of course means 
to us, who are in the Rochester school, a great deal more, but 
manual spelling constitutes the means of communication 
between teachers and pupils, in my own intercourse, in all gen- 
eral talks and chapel exercises, and in the morning religious 
exercises of the school. In teaching the manual alphabet to 
an adult who is to be a teacher, we begin by first giving the 
positions of the hand carefully. The teacher is told how to 
hold the hand so as to keep it steady. Then she is given single 
words of two letters to practice upon; then three, then four— 
speaking the word and not spelling the letters orally. This 
practice gives the teacher the ability to think words on the hand. 
Then the teacher is asked to practice upon a verse of Scripture 
or astanza of poetry, something that is very familiar to her, 
until she can speak every word and spell it at the same time, 
just utter the words easily with the hand as with the mouth, 
and do it automatically without any sort of thought of the 
spelling. This requires some little practice, but some teach- 
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ers have acquired the ability to spell forty words a minute 
within the first hour or two of practice. It is required that 
teachers shall spell forty words in a minute if they are to 
continue in the employ of the school. The reading of 
manual spelling is somewhat more difficult for teachers to 
acquire, but a few weeks of practice in the school gives the 
teacher the necessary ability in reading the spelling of the 
pupils. It is the custom in all our classes to have one of the 
pupils read aloud from the hand of the one who is reciting, 
so that the teacher does not need to follow the manual spelling 
closely. She can give her attention to the spelling to see if 
the pupil who is reciting is saying everything that the one 
who is reading his hand says that he is; but she can follow it 
by simply listening to the speech, so that all recitations are 
conducted in a double manner. ‘Two are reciting at the same 
time. One is reciting to be marked on manual spelling for 
the class; another is reciting from his hand, and the teacher 
follows this. The teacher in spelling to the pupils and in 
asking questions in any class exercises speaks as she spells. 
This is the way that she learned, and it is an easy thing to do. 
The fact that the Rochester school is a spelling school has 
given a good many the feeling that we are not in harmony 
with articulation work, but we are in fact very closely allied 
to the oralists. Our Rochester school is practically an oral 
school, with a manual spelling basis. The pupils are expected 
to spell to one another out of the school, of course. When 
our work began the argument that I used with the children 
was that the teachers would use English to them, and as they 
used English to them for the pupils’ sake, the pupil should 
upon his part use English himself in his intercourse with the 
other pupils of the school for the sake of the benefit that he 
would receive from it. They all do so. Signs are not used 
in the school at all by any of the pupils. When a child comes 
to school who is familiar with the sign language, and of course 
a great many do, a little child who is not familiar with Eng- 
lish is at once given English words for all the signs that he 
knows, and it takes but a very short time for him to learn to 
translate them—for him to learn to use the English words in 
his conversation with the boys and girls about him. He is in 
the habit of thinking; ‘he is in the habit of communicating, and 
he is here in a community of English-thinking, English-talking 
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people, and he is obliged to use English. If he makes signs 
to them they do not understand him, and it takes but a very 
short time for him to give up the sign language and to substi- 
tute entirely the English words for all that he knew when he 
came. 

The use of ‘manual spelling in this way by our deaf children 
was begun as anexperiment. 1 was quite hesitant with regard 
to it, but from year to year I have grown more enthusiastic 
till 1 am thoroughly in earnest, and more and more pleased with 
the work of our children, more and more so year by year. I 
feel confident that it is the very best thing for the deaf in 
every kind of school. I myself was brought up in a sign 
school, accustomed to signs from my boyhood, and I enjoy 
now talking with anyone in the sign language, anyone whose 
language it is; but in my boyhood I met some few of the 
old teachers of the Ohio school, those who were pupilsof some 
of the older schools, Hartford or New York, and who in their 
home life used English entirely, while in their school life, in 
their schoolroom work, they taught through signs. 1 boarded 
for a year in the family of one of these friends. At his table 
he spelled and was spelled to. He could speak, he could read 
the lips surprisingly well. You will see an account of his suc: 
cesses in this line, I think it is in the second year of the An- 
nals,a Mr. Ball. I talked with these men and asked them why 
they did not use signsat home. ‘Two friends who were board- 
ing together, two bachelors, never made a sign to each other. 
They always used English. And they told me that signs were 
good enough for those that were not smart enough to under- 
stand, but that for them they wanted English; it was freer, 
they could think more exactly and it was very much better. 
These two men had my unbounded respect as a boy. They 
were inventors, invented a number of toys some of which are 
still in use by children all over the world. They made con- 
siderable money from their inventions. Thus I was influenced 
by this early experience and by experience with other deaf 
entlemen of cultivation. 

One of the most cultivated men that I know was a teacher 
associated with me at the New York school, and I liked to 
have his company. I liked to be allowed to go with him for 
a walk, but I could not have that privilege unless I would 
use only English in my intercourse. He would not allow 
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me to sign to him. I felt uncomfortable in this, because 
the sign habit was strong upon me, and I could not talk 
with a deaf man without using my arms; I felt that it 
was an impossibility; and I had to be reproved, spoken to, 
expostulated with, a good many times by my good friend 
before I got into the habit of using English in conversation 
with him. Of course he talked in the sign language with 
those to whom English was not usual, just as I do, just as any- 
body would who is familiar with the sign language, but he 
wanted English because he preferred the better language. 
When we made this experiment with our pupils at Roches- 
ter, we undertook merely to see whether it would be a benefit 
to them, and they were allowed to be the judges, and they all 
decided that they would use English. With the determined 
disuse of signs, they grew in their scholarship, grew in their 
ability to enjoy everything about them; they became our best 
pupils. Some of those who were quite dull, who were at the 
foot of their classes in the intermediate department—the dull 
ones of the school—to please me, determined that they would 
use English. All that they said, all that they could do, they did 
through manual spelling, and their progress surprised those 
who had felt themselves very much smarter than they, for it 
seemed to lift them right out of the intermediate department 
and put them along grade by grade, and it accomplished what 
good teaching could not. We have found that dull pupils do 
not remain dull. We have a good many children come to us 
wh» seem as if they could hardly be taught, just as they come 
to all schools; but they do learn; they learn to use English, 
and whatever they learn is English, and they seem very much 
brighter than some pupils that 1 used to teach seemed when I 
had taught them an equal amount in thesign language. They 
were able through signs to convey an equal amount of conver- 
sation, to tell in an interesting way anything that pleased 
them; but they seemed less bright than these pupils of ours 
do now who are able to say all that they want to say through 
English. We have taken some pupils who have been re- 
garded as quite incorrigible in other schools, and they have 
learned English fairly well. We have taken adults of 25, of 
30 years, and they learn English quite well. Their minds are 
able to take but one language, perhaps, and as that language 
that 1s given them is English, they learn that. Learning to 
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talk through manual spelling, they soon learn to read. Just 
as much as they can spell they can read; and this gives them 
access to newspapers and to books. 

The fact that the dull deaf find it difficult to read manual 
spelling, that they prefer to use the language that has become 
theirs through along period of school life, is not at all surpris- 
ing. Dr. Hall says that Laura Bridgman left him by will her 
brain for analysis. He was greatly interested in finding large 
areas of the brain utterly atrophied and soft. The parts of 
her mind that were not used, the brain that gave force to this 
portion of her mind, did not develop. Of course it is so with 
us all. It is so with any of the deaf. If they have not used 
a verbal language the probability is that the portion of the 
brain that is adapted, that is fitted by God, that is used py us 
all for the purpose of producing speech, is lacking. The part 
of the brain that we use in writing, they have not developed 
to the degree that we have who have been in the habit of 
using a verbal language, and when they are called upon to do 
this it is difficult. I have known a number of deaf-mutes 
who have a very fluent use of language. To them, of course, 
manual spelling is simple. With two of these | was talking, 
some years ago, and there was present with us a fourth 
member of the party, a young deaf man that I had known 
from early boyhood. We were talking by manual spelling 
and having a very good time. The young man stood by look- 
ing on, and understood it as much as we. But when we turned 
to speak to him, my friends always spoke to him in signs. 
When he spoke to us he spoke in signs. Yet he took 
perfect part in our conversation; he understood the English 
perfectly. LIasked why they did not talk to him in English, 
inasmuch as he received all the information that was desir- 
able through our English spelling. They did not know. 
He had been brought up to use signs, and they naturally 
used them with him. I asked him why he didn’t spell to 
us. Oh, he said, he had always used signs, as was his habit, 
but he liked spelling. He really enjoyed it very much, 
indeed, but that habit is so difficult to overcome that even 
this young man, aman of unusual intellect, a man who would 
enjoy the very best that could be given, withheld it from him- 
self and from those who were associated with him and knew 
him well. 
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I should be glad to answer any questions in regard to the 
Rochester method. I have not said much about the speech of 
the Rochester school. I have not said anything with regard 
toa great deal of the details of its management. All of these 
things enter into the Rochester management. I have very 
great respect for teaching by signs. I realize what it has 
done, and I do not wish to seem to be casting an aspersion 
upon the work of anyone else; but I myself am very greatly 
rejoiced that in our school at Rochester we gave up the sign 
language twenty-five years ago, and the pupils that we have 
taught are of the same opinion. 

President GALLAUDET. An opportunity will be given for 
asking questions in a very short time. If Mr. Blattner will 
occupy the chair for a moment I would like to take two 
minutes, and then we will have considerable time yet remain- 
ing for any questions that members may wish to ask Dr. 
Westervelt. 

Mr. Blattner in the chair. 

President GALLAUDET. Those of you who heard what, on 
day before yesterday, I ventured to say to the convention 
with regard to the place of the language of signs in the edu- 

‘ation of the deaf, will not be surprised that I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to raise my voice just for a word to say that 
while I do approve most heartily of the use of manual 
spelling to a very great extent, and admit its use and benefit 
and help in the improvement of English and the development 
of English and the perfection of English, I would go in that, 
perhaps, almost as far as Dr. Westervelt goes himself, yet 
when he comes under the so-called Rochester method to the 
abolition of the sign language from the publie lecture hall, 
from the chapel, from the place where sometimes stories are 
told to the deaf, I feel compelled to enter a very earnest pro- 
test against that policy. 1 will not take much time in bring- 
ing forward the reason why I object to that. I could give 
many reasons. I will only allude to a fact, to which I have 
once before called attention in a convention of teachers of the 
deaf, and at the risk of seeming to repeat myself, I must allude 
to it now, because there are many here who did not hear it 
then. A fow years ago we received at Washington a young 
man directly from the Rochester school. He entered our col- 
lege. He went through the entire course. He graduated, took 
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his degree, went out and became a teacher. I felt it impor- 
tant to secure his opinions with reference to the matter of the 
abolition of the sign language at the Rochester school. He 
admitted that the use of manual spelling was a great help 
in the development of English. There we had no difference 
at all. I found in talking with him that he felt on mature 
retlection, and after having been out of school for several 
years, that he had incurred a distinct loss in the early develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers from having been denied the 
use of gestures and the language of signs, and having been 
compelled to resort to a means of communication which for 
some time, and at many points, was one which was not under- 
stood by him. He also said that he was sure that often on 
occasions when the whole body of the pupils were addressed, 
or when many of them were addressed in the manual alpha- 
bet, and it was expected that all would understand and all 
would be interested and instructed, that in a great many cases 
that was not the fact; that a great many times those lectures 
and public exercises given by manual spelling were not under- 
stood by the pupils, and that they were therefore wearisome, 
and they were therefore practically a failure. 

I simply take these two minutes to bring that point before 
the convention as the testimony of this young man who was 
trained under the Rochester method. He is a man of much 
more than ordinary intelligence, and he told me that after he 
had been in the college at Washington for two or three years 
and had come to have a definite understanding of the lan- 
guage of signs, as it was used in lectures in Washington—it is 
not used in the class room there to any extent, but as used in 
lectures in Washington—he felt confident, looking back upon 
his time in Rochester, that he and others like himself met with 
a distinct loss in being denied the use of the language of signs 
to develop, to inspire, to instruct, to enthuse them in ways 
that the ‘‘ wriggling of the fingers” could not do. 

President Gallaudet in the chair. 

Mr. WEsTERVELT. I would like to say with regard to this 
young man that he was a semimute and came to us with some 
command of language, and that I had supposed that he under- 
stood what was said to him in the chapel and in the school- 
room reasonably well. He seemed always able to write a 
very good account of whatever was given him, and to exhibit, 
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both in his answers to questions and in his repetition of any 
story that was told or any matter that was presented, a very 
clear idea of it, and I was glad to recommend him to the 
college. But with regard to the perspicuity of the sign lan- 
guage—the sign language has been pretty nearly as much my 
mother tongue as speech, and I am quite familiar with it. 
After I had begun the Rochester work I visited a school with 
which I was very familiar and saw an address by an expert 
sign maker. This good friend said that he wanted to have 
me see just what could be done in signs. His subject was 
written upon a slate: ‘‘ The smoking flax shall he not quench, 
and the broken reed”—you know the text. He gave a very 
beautiful prepared sign talk upon this, and I went into his 
schoolroom shortly after, and he said to me: ‘‘ I want to know 
if you would undertake to spell a talk like that to your chil- 
dren and expect them to get any idea of it.” Well, it was 
abstruse. I said: ‘‘If we gave a talk upon this subject at all 
we should give it in English.” ‘* Now,” I said, ‘‘I have just 
witnessed your talk. I would like to ask your pupils ‘ How 
many of you will turn to the board and write out what your 
teacher told you five minutes ago in the chapel? Please rise.’” 
They all sat still and looked at their teacher, and he turned to 
me and said: ‘*That is not fair.” ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘I should 
be pleased to have any of you sign.” It was rather a short 
talk. ‘*I can understand it. I will see if you omit anything.” 
But there wasn’t any one of them that was willing to do it. 
I attended the chapel exercises in one of the institutions for a 
number of years where the morning chapel address was given 
in methodical signs. I understand the sign language well, 
but I never could understand that, and I went into the high 
class, and into the first class, which I taught myself, and into 
several of the other classes, and I asked the teachers who 
were brought up under instruction in that school to tell me 
what was said upon that platform, and I did not find upon any 
occasion anyone who could tell me what was said. They 
could not. That, of course, is not so of all exercises in the 
sign language. I myself can understand them, and so can all 
the deaf who see them, and I simply was saying: that not all 
the sign language is intelligible. Methodical signs are unfor- 
tunate. I hope that the day for the use of methodical signs 
is entirely past. They must be an injury to every deaf-mute, 
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but I am sure if any of you will visit the Rochester school 
any day of the week, and ask the pupils in the Rochester 
school to write what I told them the Sunday previous in 
chapel, any one of them, without any sort of premonition 
that such a question is to be asked of them, will be able to do 
it, certainly as well as any pupils inasign school. This is not 
given asa challenge. Itis merely a statement of fact; merely 
the fact that I should be glad to have anyone put our pupils 
to any sort of test. This is not a matter that can be decided 
by our voice here in convention. The only place to decide 
it is to visit the Rochester school and examine the pupils 
yourselves, and I shall be glad to have you do it. 

Mr. Ray. Can you tell us how rapidly you spell to your 
pupils? I am asking for information, you understand. 

Mr. WestTERVELT. Yes. The degree of rapidity does not 
matter particularly. We can spell as fast as we talk. The 
great trouble in rapid utterance is not with the hand; it is 
with the head. 1 can not spell any faster than I can think, and 
that is the trouble with all our pupils. I can think at the rate 
of about 80 or 100 words a minute, as lam doing now. I can 
spell at that rate very easily. If I wish to tell our children 
something that I have committed to memory, if I wish to 
recite a psalm, [ can hardly do that so slowly; it would be diffi- 
cult to do it at a slower rate than 200 words per minute, and 
they would follow it with perfect ease. The matter of reading 
by the deaf does not seem to raise any question. Our pupils 
can read anything that can be spelled. The matter of rapid 
spelling is merely the muscular act of moving the hand. 

Mr. Rucker. In connection with the statement made a while 
ago that these deaf pupils were able to think as hearing people 
by using this manual spelling, I want to ask this question: 
When hearing people think in words, it appeals to the mind 
through the auditory nerve. Now, if these people think this 
manual word produced on the hand, in the reproduction of 
this thought do the deaf carry in their minds a picture?” Would 
that picture be just as well portrayed, carried to the mind by 
the object, or by the sign for the object, as it would by the 
manual alphabet in the production of the word 4 

And then one other question. Where you speak of children 
in the chapel not being able to reproduce the statements of the 
lecturer, have you ever thought how few people, even attend- 
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ing a religious service, interested in the sermon, can to any 
degree whatever state the discourse of the preacher or lecturer ? 
There are comparatively few people in the world that can go 
beyond the text of the sermon. Now, I do not mean to under- 
rate the intelligence of the American people, but I am fairly 
well acquainted with them, and I tell you the girl that jots 
down the text to tell to her mother has about all she can carry, 
as a rule, so that when we say that about our deaf children— 
and we do say it—so many people visit my school, and right 
among the officers say, ‘‘Do you think they get the bene- 
fit of that lecture?” Why, I don’t know that they do, but they 
get a comparative benefit, a benefit about equal to that derived 
by hearing children. I really believe they do, and can repro- 
duce about as much of it. 

Now, this Rochester method commends itself in very many 
respects to my mind; but one or two things that you have 
expressed in regard to their ability to think better in English 
than the child can that has the signs presented to his mind 
for these objects, I very much question psychologically. 

Mr. WesteRVELT. Well, the question, of course, is psycho- 
logical, and I should hesitate to answer it authoritatively. I 
could give you my own opinion, that is all. I should say that 
a deaf child who is learning English, one of our younger 
pupils, does not think just as a hearing person does; but how 
he does think, I do not know. I know that he thinks in 
words, and I know that whatever he has to say, he says it off 
promptly, quickly, and uses English sentences to do so. It 
gives him an appearance of brightness, just as it does to a 
hearing boy; and one of our children who has passed beyond 
the point that I spoke of this morning, where he has acquired 
speech and does not use his hand at all, thinks entirely upon 
the vocal organs—that is, his reflective processes, so far as 
there is any outward expression of them, are there. I think 
that boy probably thinks very much as we do—that is, we do 
not all think alike. I think it is pyschologically true that 
some.people, when they think, are hearing someone else speak 
tothem. Their thought is all subjective in its form. Others 
think on the vocal organs. Their thought, if they would pro- 
ject it merely, would be spoken aloud always, and they think 
just as our hearing children think. It seems to me that that 
is an answer to your question. 
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Secretary Dosyns. Don’t you think the hearing child when 
he sees a cow thinks the sound ‘* cow?” 

Mr. WEsTERVELT. Well, he couldn’t think the sound, be- 
cause if he never heard the sound he can-have no idea of the 
sound, 

Secretary Dosyns. I am talking of the hearing child, who 
has heard the sound, is familiar with it. 

Mr. WestTERVELT. I think that there is a difference there. 
I believe it is acknowledged that there are two classes of per- 
sons, one who think in the sound as they hear it; another who 
think in the act of speech as they speak it. They think the 
name of the object. 

Secretary Dosyns. When you see a cow do you think you 
use the sound ‘** cow?” 

Mr. WestERVELT. Sometimes; not always. 

Secretary Donyns. Well, don’t the children in your institu- 
tion, when they see a cow, think [making the sign for cow | 

Mr. WestrerveE LT. I think the younger ones do. 

Secretary Dosyns. Don’t you think the boy that is taught 
by signs thinks 4 

Mr. WEsTERVELT. | think sometimes they do; and some- 
times they simply see the picture and don’t think much about 
it. It can be called up to them later, and it can be put 
into language; but we see a great deal that is not put into 
language. 

Mr. Ray. Permit me, Mr. President, to ask a question for 
a deaf lady who sits at my right, who is anxious to know 
about one point which seemed not perfectly clear to her, us 
to whether you conduct all chapel exercises by means of the 
manual alphabet. 

Mr. WesTERVELT. All chapel exercises are conducted by 
means of the manual alphabet. Frequently, in the closing of 
the chapel exercises, in reciting the Lord’s Prayer, they all 
rise and speak, and I lead them by speech; but of course 
that is very familiar, and the Lord’s Prayer can be easily seen. 

Mr. Ray. Are all your chapel exercises conducted under 
such circumstances as to have present all the pupils in the 
institution ? 

Mr. Westervett. All the pupils in the institution are 
present. And I would say in regard to that, that little chil- 
dren very frequently get a great deal of my chapel talk. 
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Mr. Ray. That is the point I am driving at, exactly. I 
am acting, Mr. President, as spokesman for someone else; 
and another deaf lady who sits here wishes to know, if the 
chapel exercises are conducted for all the classes, at all stages 
of advancement, by the manual spelling method, how would 
the child who had been in school two years understand what 
you meant when you spelled ‘‘soul”? 

Mr. WestervVELT. I am sure I couldn’t answer that 
question. 1 question very much if I could tell what the 
people in this audience here each individually think when I 
spell the word ‘‘soul,” but if l-am talking 

Dr. Gorpon. Allow me to interrupt youa moment. There 
was a pupil in one of our schools that was in very great dis: 
tress once upon a time. His face was about so long [indi- 

‘ating |, and no one could comforthim. He said that he had lost 
his soul; he had lost his soul, and was in the deepest distress 
about it. He was asked, ‘‘ How do you know you have lost 
your soul?” ‘*Why,” he said, ‘‘I saw it.” ‘*Well,” he was 
told, ‘‘you can’t see your soul. You are mistaken about 
it. You haven’t lost your soul.” He said, ‘I have seen my 
soul. I know I have lost it.” ‘*Well, how did you lose it?” 
“Why,” he said, ‘it just came up out of my mouth.” 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Goopwin. Dr. Westervelt, I want to ask this question, 
as a matter of pure information, too. In conducting these 
exercises for perhaps thirty minutes, or even longer, for a 
popular lecture, can the children watch this spelling, even at 
the rate of 80 words a minute, right along? Can they read? 
Can they keep up? 

Mr. WeEsTERVELT. I cah say with regard to that that it is 
probably a matter of cultivation. I presume that one who 
was not used to it would find it wearisome. I can say that I 
can spell—have spelled—for four or five hours; that I have 
conducted the chapel exercise; I have gone to church and 
repeated the sermon; I have come back and conducted the 
exercise in the afternoon, and I have conducted an exercise in 
the evening, and I have kept my hand going all day; and it 
has not felt particularly tired—not nearly so weary as my 
vocal organs would with the same amount of exercise. That 
is because I have had practice. 

President GaLLaupet. How about the people who saw 
you spell? 
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Mr. WesTERVELT. Now, how about the pupils? I have 
asked them, because it has been asked me, and I have to take 
their testimony. They watch me very closely. They simply 
sit there and look at me, little and big, and we have very good 
attention; and I ask them, ‘‘ Did it tire you?” If the light 
is good it does not tire them; if the conditions are favorable 
it does not tire them. Of course, if there is a light glaring 
in the eyes—if there are any conditions that are unfavorable— 
the eyes get weary; but as to the watching of the spelling 
I can’t get any pupil to say that he ever thinks of such a thing 
as being wearied by watching the spelling any more than we 
do by listening to speech. 

Mr. Goopwin. The test you spoke of giving the sign lan- 
guage is a very hard test, and it recalled to my mind a test 
that seemed to compare very favorably with that of the pri- 
mary children seeing a sign lecture. On one occasion a good 
elderly sister attended church, and on the next day her pastor 
visited her. She said, ‘‘I enjoyed your sermon very much.” 
He replied, ‘* My good sister, what did I talk about? Tell 
me the text.” She said, ‘tI have forgotten; but,” she said, 
‘*this morning | watered that flower, and you see how fresh 
it looks.” Said she, ‘* The effect is there.” The effect. She 
felt it. And I think that tells the story largely with respect 
to religious teaching in the sign language, or the interpreta- 
tion of scripture in the chapel. I think that tells the story. 
I agree with Mr. Rucker that 1 would think it a most extra- 
ordinary thing for a 12-year-old boy or girl, or perhaps one 
twice that age, to write out a sermon that he heard and 
enjoyed yesterday or to-day. With manual spelling I have 
never reached a point where I could read 80 words per minute 
many minutes at a time, unless on a very familiar subject, 
and I have never been able to spell over 80 words a minute— 
perhaps I should not speak of my own ability in spelling—but 
I have never got pupils to read my spelling, and never saw 
exercises so conducted at more than 80 words a minute that | 
thought they could get. Some time I want to visit your 
school. I thank you for the very cordial invitation you gave 
me personally upon one occasion, and I should like to visit 
your school. - 

Mr. Hammonp. I just want to ask one question. You pub- 
lish at the Rochester Institution a daily paper for the little 
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people which I have been very much interested in, and I 
want to ask, How long must a pupil be in your institution, 
on an average, before he is able to comprehend all the lan- 
guage that you print in that paper? 

Mr. WestTERVELT. I should have to investigate to answer 
that question with positiveness. I would say that that paper 
is used with quite small children. That paper is used with 
children who can not read it for themselves. Another little 
child will read it to them and they will understand a good 
deal of what is said when it is spelled on the fingers of another 
child. The children who read it for themselves, to read it 
interestedly, are perhaps the third year in the kindergarten. 
I think they would understand everything that is there, unless 
perhaps it is something copied— 

Mr. Hammonp. For their department? 

Mr. WestERVELT. Their department, yes; and anything 
about the school. 

Mr. Maruison. Mr. President, I think we are all more 
or less acquainted with the manual alphabet, and I would 
just like to ask Mr. Westervelt if he would kindly give 
us an exhibition of manual spelling at 200 words a minute, 
so that we can see how much we will understand of it. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Switer. In connection with that spelling, I would like 
to have the test completed, to show the ability of the audience 
to read at 200 words per minute, by an oral response from the 
audience of the matter that is spelled. 

Mr. Westervelt spelled the Lord’s prayer and Secretary 
Read announced that the time consumed was fifty-five seconds. 

President GALLAuDET. How many words are there in the 
Lord’s prayer? 

A MempBer. Sixty-five or seventy-five. 

President GALLAUDET. That was not at the rate of 200 
words per minute, then. That was at the rate of about 70 
words per minute. 

Secretary Dosyns. That is faster than a railroad train. 

Mr. Marutson. I would suggest that Dr. Westervelt spell 
something other than the Lord’s prayer, because we are all 
supposed to be conversant with that, and the pupils would 
be too. 

President GALLAUDET. I am sorry to say, ladies and gentle- 
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men, that we have reached the limit of our morning session. 
It will be impossible for us to go on further. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard, the distinguished Roycrofter, whom 
we expected to have with us this morning to speak on indus- 
trial education, has failed to put in an appearance. He gave 
us to understand that he would be here. We have hopes that 
he may be here at another session. 

A recess was then taken until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Fripay, July 5. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.50 p. m. with Presi- 
dent Gallaudet in the chair. 
The secretary read the following telegrams: 


Thanks; may your work glorify even this pregnant day. 
R. A. Morr. 


) 
Sincere thanks to the convention for their kind words. I fear I can not 
be with you at all this time. 
F. D. CLARKE. 
Dr. Noyes appreciates your kind message received; sends best wishes to 
all engaged in the work so dear to him. 
[ cordially reciprocate the kind wishes of the convention. 
Puintur G. GIuerr. 
Please assure convention of my appreciation of greeting; wish all pleasant 
and profitable session. 
W. H. Dre Morte. 
Mr. Argo read the following report from the executive 
committee, which was adopted: 
j BurFao, N. Y., July 5, 1901. 


To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

As required by the constitution of our association, the standing execu- 
tive committee has the honor to present the following report of the opera- 
tions of the association since its meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in 1898. 
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A full report of the proceedings of that meeting was presented to 
the Congress of the United States, as required by section 4 of the charter 
of the convention, and was ordered to be printed by the Senate December 
12, 1898. 

Copies of this report, handsomely bound, were distributed to members 
of the convention and to certain public libraries in the United States and 
Europe. 

About 200 copies of this report and 500 copies of the proceedings of the 
fourteenth meeting, held at Flint, Mich., in 1895, remain in the hands of 
the committee. 

No local meetings of the convention have been held during the last three 
years, nor were any held during the preceding interval between general 
meetings. 

The members of your committee feel that this absence of local meetings 
is to be regretted, and hope that in future the committee on local meetings 
may be able to arrange for such gatherings. 

It is believed that many teachers who are unable to attend general meet- 
ings could take the shorter journey necessary to reach a local meeting, and 
that such reunions would be of distinct advantage. 

The finances of the convention are as follows: 


Funds in hands of treasurer at time of last convention... $201. 16 
Receipts since last convention: 
PRIN th On Sonate each be ena 717.00 
Dine Tike MOomMMOMNID 160: . 266 note ecw cecccascecees- 25. 00 
en i ON RNNNS os os os orca ooriiaceunecscuce 10. 00 
NN hel a re eet aie Pe ee oes 37.74 


$990. 90 








Expenditures of treasurer since last convention: 








RII BOONE x onc vewncbne cicavedndccessces 60. 00 
Proof reading and revising report of proceedings... 30. 00 
Traveling expenses of president and vice-president in 
arranging for the present meeting........--.-.--- 415. 15 
pe ee a eee 11. 55 
Services of railroad agent at Columbus .........---- 11. 00 
i 17. 26 
Treasurer’s expenses for postage, stationery, and 
NIN cos ROske na cesnecuatieesaeesescoeeess 5 13. 42 
—- 188. 38 
NI DOMINO OE oc dé Soc ec d ease cde we ces ceduncsexeeen 802. 52 
Of which there is invested, bearing interest...........-.---.---- 661. 24 
Roeees 2 AS WRORRENOF BD HONGE 5 oo occ dac sci c ck eecescke. 141. 28 


The committee has received cordial invitations from the officers of the 
Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and from the officers of 
the North Carolina Institution at Morganton, for the convention to hold 
its next general meeting at Flint and at Morganton. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the committee. 


E. M. GALiLaupert, Chairman. 
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The report of the committee on necrology was read by 
Secretary Frank Read, jr. It was adopted with the amend- 
ment that names not yet reported should be added, and the 
committee was continued. 

Mr. Rothert offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That at the office of the secretary of this association, and under 
the direction of said secretary, there shall be established a bureau of 
information for the benefit of the members of the association. 

All expenses connected with said bureau, after having been properly 
audited by the executive committee, shall be paid in the same manner as 
other expenses are paid. 

Mr. Rothert’s motion was seconded by Dr. Fay. 

Mr. C. D. Seaton moved that the matter should be referred 
to the executive committee. 

Lost; and the motion of Mr. Rothert was adopted. 

Election of officers now began. 

The treasurer called the roll, and it was reported that 140 
active members were present, thus securing a quorum. 

The president appointed as tellers Messrs. Hall, Gruver, 
Stewart, and Frank Read, jr. 

After an informal ballot, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet was elected 
unanimously to the office of president. 

The secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the con- 
vention for Mr. Swiler for vice-president, for Mr. Dobyns for 
secretary, and for Mr. J. L. Smith for treasurer. 

Mr. W. K. Argo, Mrs. J. C. Balis, and Mr. J. W. Blattner 
were chosen directors of the convention. 

The president appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
R. O. Johnson, J. W. Jones, R. Mathison, E. McK. Goodwin, 
and EK. A. Fay to recommend a list of chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees.— 

The committee reported: For the normal section, Mr. J. 
W. Jones; for the oral section, Mr. E. A. Gruver; for the 
auricular section, Mr. EK. H. Currier; for the kindergarten 
section, Miss Mary McCowen; for the industrial section, Mr. 
Warren Robinson; for the art section, Mr. Ernest Zell; for 
the eastern section, Mr. W. N. Burt; for the western section, 
Mr. H. C. Hammond; for the southern section, Mr. W. O. 
Connor. : 

The report of the committee was adopted, after which the 
convention adjourned till Friday evening. 
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EVENING SESSION. 
Fripay, July 6. 

Vice-President Swiler called the fifth session of the con- 
vention to order at 8 p. m. 

Vice-President SwiLEr. As previously announced, the pro- 
gramme for to-night was, first, an exhibition by Mr. Currier, 
of the New York Institution, of the Akoulalion and a report 
of tests made with it, which will be under Mr. Currier’s direc- 
tion, followed by a paper on ‘‘ The cultivation of the reading 
habit,” by Mr. Roberts. 

In order that the exhibition of the Akoulalion may be as 
complete as is desired, and that you may have unlimited time to 
proceed with the investigation and experiment with that in- 
strument, it has been thought advisable to reverse the order 
of the programme, and we will therefore have first on the 
evening’s programme the paper on ‘*The cultivation of the 
reading habit,” by Mr. Roberts, of Edgewood Park, Pa., 
which will be presented by Superintendent Burt, of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE READING HABIT 


[By Linnzeus Roberts, Edgewood Park, Pa.] 


One of the results of institution life is the creation of a 
class of social beings instead of the isolated, hermit-like mem- 
bers of the world of the deaf. Nothing could be more natural 
than that deaf boys and girls who spend from eight to ten 
years of the most impressionable part of life in the society of 
their own kind, should grow into a special fondness for all 
the social amenities. The majority of our graduates, not 
content with their former solitude, as quickly as possible 
move into communities where congenial society can be found; 
and by congenial, I do not mean the kind that requires the 
use of pencil and tablet as a means of communication. 

When I see a number of deaf persons at a social gathering 
taking in and giving out in unalloyed enjoyment, untrammeled 
by convention and unrestricted by policy, it is easy to con- 
clude that the wonderfully gift-laden century just past has 
brought no greater privilege than this—the possibility of in- 
telligent, enjoyable intercourse. 

I would not have it otherwise. Who has a better right to 
enjoy life and get the best out of it than the deaf? 
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But there is a danger that many of our pupils may come to 
look upon the social functions as the all in all, and in time 
depend on them for most of the enjoyment to be extracted 
from life. It is possible that their ideas of literature may be 
confined to their text-books, which they would gladly lay 
upon the shelf with their retirement from school. 

Certainly no plainer nor more pleasurable duty lies before 
the teacher than the enlarging of the pupil’s horizon. He 
should know of the companionship to be found in good books, 
and how to form the acquaintance of writers whom he has 
never seen in the flesh, but may come to know as he knows 
none with whom he has personal contact. 

In order to reach this happy consummation, there must be 
an early beginning and a wise and persistent continuing. If 
the pupil does not like to read, he must be led to like it—I 
almost said he must be made to like it. Some have set their 
wills in this direction, having determined to acquire a taste for 
reading. These need only directing and encouraging. Others 
give up easily because they understand so little of what they 
find on the printed page. Their need is also direction and 
encouragement, supplemented with great firmness and 
patience. 

There are ways and ways of getting over the pages of a 
book. 

Some of our pupils think they are reading when they con 
words over by the manual alphabet. We are all acquainted 
with the pupil who insists on knowing a sign for every word 
in his reading lesson, who can with great glibness reel off 
language by the yard, following the English order and giving 
a literal sign for every word. But when told to reproduce in 
his own language, he is unable to give a single thought of 
what he has thus repeated. I knew a girl who supposed she 
had learned to read before hearing was lost. She could repeat 
the words of any language fluently, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Choctaw, or what not, and for a time was considered 
quite a linguistic prodigy, until it was discovered that she had 
a most remarkable tongue for words, words, words, and but 
little exercise of the intellect was required in repeating them. 
Great was our surprise to find the young lady little more 
than a parrot in human form. Every reader has one of two 
objects in view—amusement or entertainment, and instruc- 
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tion or mind improvement. In the case of children beginning 
to read, the latter of these objects is for a long time lacking, 
and must rest wholly with the one who directs. But if the 
reading habit is ever fixed, it must be done while pursuing 
the former object. This is the period when the Mother 
Goose melodies have their charm, and while to older heads 
these are only senseless jingles, to the embryo lover of books 
they create an interest and retain it long past the age when 
such literature is considered a necessity. 

‘*Understandest thou what thou readest?” was the inquiry 
of the Apostle Philip to the Ethiopian. ‘*‘ How can I, except 
some man guide me?” was the honest confession of the reader. 

How much will our pupils read if they fail to understand 
what they find on the printed page? All too soon there will 
come a time when they must read by themselves, but there is 
a precious period when they can have one to guide, and a por- 
tion of each school day during those priceless years should be 
set apart for the exclusive purpose of teaching our pupils how 
to use a book. 

The reading hour need not be confined to sixty minutes; in 
the primary classes half that time, or even twenty minutes, 
would be better for each exercise. 

The first reading lessons, as a matter of course, should be 
the language lessons of the schoolroom. These are detached 
sentences and short stories which follow the sequence method. 
The words used are taken from the working vocabulary, all 
of which are reasonably well understood by the pupils. They 
are mostly lessons prepared by the teacher, the subjects being 
those with which the class is familiar, with an occasional 
excursion into fiction, With the pupils’ own names as charac- 
ters. As the school year nears the close these exercises are 
put into book form at the institution printing office, and come 
to the pupils’ hands as the vacation reader. Each pupil takes 
a copy home for use in vacation, and parents are requested to 
see that no book be allowed to lie unopened long enough to 
collect dust. 

This year, at our institution, the Vacation Reader is a part- 
nership affair among the teachers of classes from the first to 
the fifth years. 

Professor Whitney defines language as ‘‘ expression for the 
sake of communication.” 
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Another writer has said: ‘‘In order that the meaning of any 
communication may be understood, it is essential that the 
means of expression be appreciated by hearer as well as 
by speaker.” And he further gives the two-fold object of 
reading literature as ‘‘not only to understand it, but to expe- 
rience it; not only to apprehend it with the intellect, but to 
comprehend it with the emotions.” 

The brief, simple exercises in the Vacation Reader are ex- 
perienced by the young folks for whom the book is prepared. 
On a cold winter morning, when the mercury has gone so low 
in the thermometer that no self-respecting eye dare follow it, 
there is meaning indeed in the exercise which greets the first- 
year class the moment they are settled in their seats: 

Jack Frost is here. 

We see him on the windows. 
It is cold. 

The trees have no leaves. 
The flowers are gone. 

Snow is on the ground. 

It is winter. 

And how real is anything pertaining to a birthday: 
To-day is Eva’s birthday. 
Eva’s mama gave her a ring. 
Eva likes the ring. 

It is pretty. 
Eva has a picture, too. 

My plea for a reading time in school is urged’for a special 
reason. So much of our work is concrete, and the subject- 
matter of most text-books so matter-of-fact that the imagina- 
tive side of the pupil’s mind is sadly neglected. If it is true 
that a person whose imagination has never been cultivated can 
know little of literature, and that ‘‘ the best of literature must 
be received by suggestion or missed altogether,” how impor- 
tant it is that much attention be given to this part of education. 

If Solomon had reason to complain of overstudy and of the 
multipiicity of books, what would he think of the present 
utopia, when the family that is not book poor is the exception / 
Possessed with all the books they want and surfeited with the 
most attractive reading matter, our youths can scarcely believe 
the story of the boy Lincoln’s poverty, much less can they 
appreciate the fact that the man who so easily became Presi- 
dent because he had the mental equipment for the high place 
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was in boyhood almost wholly destitute of the appliances con- 
sidered so necessary for aiding mental development. 

When reading-books are placed in the hands of intermediate 
pupils, teacher and class may spend the hour reading together. 
The pupils make lists of words not clearly understood. After 
reading the lesson through once these words are quickly com- 
pared, duplicates stricken out, and one list passed to the teacher. 
Attention is then given to explanations, not only of the words 
in the list but of all allusions, historical, biblical, or mytho- 
logical, and of metaphorical and other obscure passages. 

For example, the reading lesson is Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot 
Boy.” Not one in a class of eleven advanced pupils could 
give the import of the lines— 


‘Prince thou art, the grown-up man 
Only is republican.”’ 


And in the passage 


‘* All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride.” 


but one pupil ventured the guess that ‘‘ cells of pride” might 
mean shoes. 

If there is but one copy of the book or magazine at hand, 
the exercise, if short, may be spread upon the blackboard by 
the quicker pupils, who always have more or less leisure at 
their disposal. The reading is thus greatly facilitated, for 
the hard words can be explained as the perusal progresses. 

Discourage the use of catchwords. I have known pupils 
who depended on these little clues, which, as often as not, 
are misleading. ‘‘ More than” in an arithmetical problem 
meant to add, and wherever ‘‘less than” occurred it was a 
sure sign that the working process could be no other than 
subtraction. One boy attached a most unwarrantable mean- 
ing to the word ‘‘ flames,” interpreting it to mean that the 
fire was put out, when, in fact, the nouse was burned down. 

There is but one way to get away from this habit of depend- 
ing on catchwords, which 1s, to learn what sentences as a 
whole mean, with little regard to words as such. 

It is a great point gained in my grammar classes when my 
pupils tell me of their own accord that we can determine tne 
part of speech to which a word belongs only by its use in a 
sentence. Knowing this fact thoroughly, it is an easy step 
to the process of determining the context and making ideas 
stand out as complete pictures in the mind of the reader. 
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When our pupils can do this the dictionary will no longer 
be the lame help so many of them have found it to be. 
Where a word has two or more definitions they will not be at 
a loss to know which suits the case in hand. But without 
this ability to sense entire sentences and paragraphs, we shall 
be compelled always to defend Webster and Worcester 
against the imputation of the pupil who never works in vaca- 
tion, but ** ferments” in his father’s garden, or the one who 
insists on making a ‘* bodily ailment” to the police, because 
the dictionary so defines a ‘‘ complaint.” 

The problem of what to read and what to leave unread is 
one that perplexes most of us. It is especially hard for our 
deaf pupils to do their own selecting. They will not read as 
much as some of their hearing brothers and sisters, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the trend of their reading be 
toward the most helpful. 

I tind it almost impossible to make much of a path through 
the jungle of books and magazine, though this was the main 
object of my paper when the subject was chosen. 

To read the best books first is good advice, but who shall 
decide which are the best? 

Emerson’s rule, never to read a book until it is at least a 
year old, was not intended for this rapid age. 

But we can come to one fixed point, and agree that it is 
better to know a few books well than to skim the many. 

Authors of school histories of the United States give long 
lists of reference books, which most of our pupils pass over, 
content with reading the list alone. How can it be otherwise / 
The limited time for the study and recitation of the lesson is 
all they have to devote to history. The wise teacher will refer 
to Blaine’s Twenty Years or General Grant’s Memoirs, and to 
other invaluable works for pupils to read after leaving school, 
but it is not likely that more than one in fifty will ever avail 
himself of such helpful supplementary work. 

The time allotted to this paper will admit of the mention of 
a very limited list of books. These are only suggestions; each 
teacher must add to the list, or substitute others, according to 
circumstances. : 

In the Heart of Oak series, D. C. Heath & Co., New York, 
the range is wide and the quality of the very best. A set of 
these books should be in every school. 
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In the preface to the Nature Readers, Julia McNair Wright 
makes a strong plea for these delightful books. She says: 

The Nature Readers are offered as a contribution to the idea that facts 
of real and permanent value may be made known, a noble taste may be 
cultivated, thought may be developed, and the initiatory steps in an 
increasingly popular study may be taken while a child is learning to read 
a certain number of English words. 

Should not the first short, strong Saxon sentences be rather used to con- 
vey scientific faets than such trivial information as, ‘‘I had a plate of 
green corn to eat on the 4th day of July?” 

A most charming book for leisure moments, both at school 
and, in vacation, is Home Geography, by Dr. C. C. Long, 
American Book Company. 

Others are the Geographical Nature Studies; Stories of 
Colonial Children; Stories of Great Inventors; Primary Les- 
sons in Human Physiology. 

The Indians and Pioneers is one of the New Century series 
hy Morse & Co., of New York. 

Big People and Little People of Other Lands is a good 
hook for the third or fourth year classes. 

For advanced classes the Riverside Literature series offers 
an almost inexhaustible supply of excellent matter in conven- 
ient form. 

Two of the very best books for young people are Great 
Truths Simply Told, and A Life of Christ for the Young, by 
Mr. George L. Weed, a veteran in the work of teaching the 
deaf. They are published by George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

In closing mention should be made ofa most helpful weekly 
magazine, The Educational Independent, published at Edin- 
boro, Pa. The subscription price, 50 cents for the ten months 
of the school year, is altogether out of proportion to the 
paper’s value. 

It may be that no new suggestion has been made in this 
paper, butit is offered with the hope that it may stimulate some 
one to try again where past efforts have seemed to be only 
failure. Let us bear in mind that, despite all that is done to 
lead our pupils to the light, when thrown upon their own 
resources many of them are doomed to grope through life. 
It devolves upon us to make them more independent. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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Mr. Burr. I will say that we have rather a peculiar state 
of affairs in Pittsburg and vicinity concerning books and 
libraries. Mr. Carnegie, of whom you have all probably 
heard somewhat, makes a specialty of libraries and church 
organs—though I am only interested in the library just now— 
and in giving away libraries he always encourages the libra- 
rians to get as many books in circulation as possible. About 
twenty-four hours or less after our fire one of his librarians 
‘ame out to the institution and wanted to know if we didn’t 
wish from 250 to 500 books. He said he would be pleased to 
put them in our library, and at the end of two or three 
months take them away and bring us from 250 to 500 more, 
and that we could have any of the forty or fifty thousand 
books in the libraries of Pittsburg, and if we wanted to change 
oftener we could do it. In the borough in which I live in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg our public schools, all of them, probably 
twenty-five or thirty in the various boroughs, are supplied 
from the Carnegie libraries in that way. Whenever a teacher 
wants books he makes out a list, it may be for from 50 to 500, 
hands it over to the librarian, who the next day will have the 
books brought to him, and they will be left there until he 
directs that they shall be taken away. It is all done without 
any expense to the schools or to the institution. [Applause. | 

Vice-President SwiLEr. There are few subjects more appro- 
priate to the education of the deaf than the inculcation of the 
reading habit, and it would seem fitting in connection with 
the paper that has just been read to devote a short time to 
the discussion of this very important subject. Accordingly 
we will allow fifteen minutes for a discussion of this subject, 
and for suggestions as to the stimulation of the reading habit 
amongst our pupils. 

A Mempser. I do not wish to disparage the attainments of 
the girls, but I find in our school that three boys will read 
where one girl will. I don’t know just why it is, unless it 
be that the boys get to reading the baseball news and things 
of that kind. But it is a matter of fact. Iam sorry it is so. 
We have repeatedly made efforts to induce the reading habit 
among our girls, but it is uphill work. 

Mr. Atwoop. If fashion books were turned over to the 
girls it might be that there would be more reading on their 
part. 
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Mr. Hupparp. I do not think that is true in the Wisconsin 
school. The girls read just as much as the boys do there, and 
some of our best readers are among the girls. 

Mr. Goopwin. I did not come prepared with anything to 
say especially, Mr. President, but I thought we might have a 
little experience meeting here for just a few minutes. I think 
our girls read quite as much as the boys. For the last three 
years we have offered a different encouragement than we had 
ever been able to offer before. In each schoolroom we have 
at least as many volumes as there are children. We have 
upon the average nearly twice as many—a little supplemental 
library. We puta label in the books, ‘* Supplemental library 
for first grade,” for ‘second grade,” and for ‘*third grade,” 
and up to the eighth and ninth. Last year I found that each 
child had read, upon an average, as many as ten books during 
the year, something that we had never had before. At any 
period during the day after recitation is over with, the child 
slips up to a rack and takes out a book at his own will until 
the teacher calls upon him for a recitation. Any time they 
have a spare moment, instead of whispering or any other 
diversion from schoolroom ethics, they take a book. And I 
think we should have the books so arranged that they would 
not have to go through the formality of going to the teacher 
or some one else and asking for them. In the reading room 
we have a case of some 80 volumes for the boys, and as many 
in the reading room for the girls, besides a number of the 
very best journals, magazines, and various institution papers. 
They go there at their liberty; they keep the key; have their 
own president and secretary, their own organization, inde- 
pendent of the direction of superintendent or teachers. That 
freedom has given our boys and girls considerably more 
encouragement in reading and in the practice of reading. 1 
frequently find them out in the grounds, or some place they 
are at liberty to go, with their faces buried in a book, reading, 
and they seem to enjoy it. We had never had that previous 
to two years ago. This freedom to have books so that they 
can get them without the formality of asking for them, I 
think, is one thing we should consider. Let them have a 
room that they know they have a rigkt to go to when they 
please when not on duty, get the book they please, put it back 
when they please. That sort of encouragement has aided 
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very materially in the cultivation of the reading habit in our 
school. 

Mr. Wentz. Mr. President, 1 remember when I was a boy 
my stepfather said I might go to the city to see the show—a 
parade; and after it had all passed there came along a donkey 
and an old cart advertising somebody’s soap. The real thing 
there was the parade, and the after part was what fooled us, 
and that we took very little interest in. Now, my point is 
simply this: We are going to increase our library this next 
year by possibly from 200 to 500 volumes, so that if I am not 
out of order, I willsay that our girls read more than our boys. 
That is the parade. But I want the superintendents to send 
us avatalogue, if they have it. that may assist us in getting out 
our library. 

Mr. v’Estretia. In my school in Califormia many poys and 
girls love to read. The librarian gives out the books three 
times a week. Then inthe boys’ study room there are shelves 
for books, and so in the girls’ study room; and then in the 
chapel or assembly room there is another supply where they 
can get reading matter in the way of papers. It is the duty 
of the teacher or officer to give out literature according to 
the needs of the different classes in the school. I think about 
25 per cent of the children are able to read books. In my 
class room [ have simple reading matter suited to my children. 
I often make clippings; make little scrapbooks. After they 
have finished their lessons I hand these over for them to read. 

Mr. Westerve rt. Ido not know whether you would like to 
hear from the Rochester school. Our little children are taught 
to read very quickly by manual spelling. It is an easy step 
from reading ky the hand to reading the page of the printed 
book, and we give our children a little printed pamphlet, or 
‘ather a leaflet, every day, that tells about themselves. Then 
we have readers for the second-year pupils and the third-year 
pupils, and one of the teachers devotes a period of forty-tive 
minutes every day to the teaching of this reading. The child- 
ren come into her class room and she devotes forty-five min- 
utes to telling them the story, to having them read over with 
her, to letting them read sentence by sentence; each child 
coming up in turn and sitting by her and reading the story; 
all of the children having books, but depending upon manual 
spelling for a better understanding; and whenever there is a 
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word that they do not know the teacher explains it, or lets 
one of the other children, who thinks that he understands, ex- 
plain. In this way the second and third-year children are in- 
terested in the readers. A second reader, a third reader, and 
a fourth reader are used, and the children are carried right 
through these stories, the teacher talking about them and in- 
teresting the children in them. The children in the more ad- 
ranced classes have quite a good deal of reading. They are 
given library books and are expected to read them in this read- 
ing hour, and to tell the teachers and the other members of 
their class about them, and to answer questions upon them 
afterwards. In some cases, if the book isa little difficult, the 
teacher tells the story of the book beforehand. The children 
are taught to read poetry also. The teacher is quite gifted in the 
way of interesting children, and she will recite to them some- 
thing like Robert of Sicily and get them all stirred up with it, 
thoroughly interested, and then give them the poem to read and 
to learn, and they Jike to learn it; and they can tell it just as 
she did and have the feeling that she has given them. For the 
children who are of the fifth year perhaps—some of them, 
however, are really in school but a short time—we subscribe 
for some of these papers that are published, the Child World, 
and this paper published in Chicago—lI can’t think of the 
name of it—we subscribe for 25 copies or more, and each 
pupil has a copy of this paper to take out and read evenings. 
The teachers talk with them about it and ask them questions. 
That is all the lesson that the intermediate grade has for even- 
ing study, to take this weekly newspaper and get the news 
out of it. The reading of the news, the talking about it with 
the teacher and sifting something out of the paper is quite in- 
teresting tothem. ‘They feel that they are learning something, 
that they know something that they can tell. We have also, 
beside this period for reading, a story-telling period by the 
teachers, for which the teachers get from the newspapers any- 
thing that will interest the children in the matter of news. 
They tell them this, and the children must come back the next 
day and tell the teacher what use they have made of this mat- 
ter of news. They not only tell the children matters of news 
such as we ourselves may have read in this morning’s paper, 
but they give them jokes, conundrums, word puzzles of various 
sorts, and explain for them, too, a real good after-dinner story, 
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something that is pleasing; and then they expect the children 
to get that off at the table to some of the pupils of the higher 
grades, and they must come back the next day and report 
what they have done with it. This is all part of the reading 
work. It is all to interest them in reading. It is all to get 
their minds nimble and to take in whatever books bring. In 
our more advanced classes we have story telling of the Greek 
myths and stories from Roman history, and Greek, French, 
and other histories, and the books are given in the library. 
Our librarian has the library open every evening for the boys 
and girls to come and draw books for each of the grades, and 
in the play rooms there are boxes of cards, with the card cata- 
logue of the library and a catalogue in the library. Pupils 
do not all go to the library. They make out their card list 
from the card catalogue and send it up by one of the other 
pupils. 

Vice-President Switer. The time is up, and in justice to 
those who follow we will consider this subject closed. 

The next item on the programme is a paper on text-books, 
by Mr. E. P. Clarke, of New York. 

Mr. Mathison requested that the presentation of the Akoula- 
lion, by Mr. Currier, of New York, should proceed at once, 
pursuant to the programme. 

Vice-President Switer. I would like to ask if Mr. Clarke 
is present. As Mr. Clarke does not appear to be here, we will 
now have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Currier, of the New 
York institution, present the Akoulalion to this company. 

Mr. Currier. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, and 
friends of the deaf, I confess to a good deal of hesitancy in 
giving a performance after the kindly suggestion of Mr. 
Mathison that I might be made a living target, and to be 
treated in so harsh a manner in a place where I least expected 
it is somewhat disconcerting, but we will endeavor to survive 
the ordeal if it may be. 

It seems that a question of this kind necessarily possesses a 
great deal of interest for all of us who are interested in 
ameliorating the condition of the deaf, who are not restricted 
to a one-way or a two-way idea, but who are willing to take 
anything that may prove advantageous and that may give an 
added factor to enable us to do more and more for the deaf. 
I do not think that anyone will claim for a moment that the 
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stage of perfection has been reached. I think we all realize 
that there is very, very much more that we ought to be able 
to do, and hence it has always been my practice to reach out 
for anything that presented and to try it. If it were availa- 
ble in one case even, I rejoiced over that one case. And so 
with this instrument. ‘The first case that I had—I think the 
name of the person may perhaps be familiar to Dr. Wester- 
velt—was William G. Shanks, a pupil who came to the New 
York institution at the age of 6, made deaf from cerebro- 
' spinal meningitis, who had never evidenced any response 
whatsoever to instrumental attempts to penetrate that density 
of deafness, but who, on the second time that he listened to 
a cylinder of the graphophone, on which I recorded the moo- 
ing of a cow, the crowing of a rooster, the barking of a 
dog, at once, without any suggestion from outside parties, 
said, ‘‘ Why, that is the crowing of a rooster,” ‘‘That is the 
barking of a dog.” That is very much more than I should 
expect ever to get from a first or even a hundred and first 
trial. That that boy should have remembered all those years 
those natural sounds of animals with which he was so thor- 
oughly familiar during that early boyhood, although he had 
not heard them, to my knowledge, for a period of twenty 
years—had not heard a sound for a period of twenty years— 
that is the most miraculous of all. Hearing, as the general 
public use the term, implies a comprehension of sounds, a 
value thereto, which I do not expect from the deaf. If they 
give a sensitiveness or a response to various sounds without 
attempting to attach any meaning thereto, I consider that that 
vase is worthy of a continued trial. I have uttered a single 
monosyllabic word to 2 pupil hundreds of times, and would 
have sometimes ‘‘ yes,” sometimes ‘‘no,” and finally I would 
be able to secure the comprehension of that word, so that 
whenever it was uttered it would be recognized. This instru- 
ment, as I understand it, arid from the tests that I have made 
with it, is not intended to work a miracle by giving an instant 
comprehension of language or anything of that kind, but it 
will, by long, systematic, constantly applied practice, give a 
pupil the ability to comprehend a spoken sentence. Still, a 
greater educational value of this factor is that it excites and 
arouses the deaf from the lethargy which is their peculiar 
condition, so that if we do not get a practical result, so far as 
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the comprehension of speech addressed through the instru- 
ment to the ear is concerned, we at least get an excitement of 
the mentality, which is of value, and which shows itself in 
other work. 

And now I want to preface with a little bit of a sketch. 


RESUME OF EXPERIMENTS, OBSERVATIONS, AND TRAINING IN AURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT AS PRACTICED AT THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 


[By Enoch Henry Currier, Fanwood, New York.] 


Attempts made by those engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf to alleviate deafness and even to give hearing to 
the totally deaf, date back to the time of Itard, Meniere, 
Wilde, and Morell, if not earlier. The conclusion reached by 
these eminent investigators was that, though partial or very 
recent deafness may be alleviated, profound deafness is be- 
yond the reach of aid except by miracle. This decision still 
holds good to-day, 

For cases permitting of alleviation the principal means sci- 
entifically applied have been various liquids, the composition 
of one of which dates from Merle, 1786; cauterization by 
moxa; perforation of the membranum tympani, as advocated 
by Deleau, and catheterism of the Eustachian tube. To these 
may be added the application of electro-magnetism in the 
hope of overcoming the paralysis of the auditory nerve, whose 
obstinacy led Itard to exclaim in despair, ‘‘The ear is dead, 
and medical means have no effect on the dead.” 

Looking over the earliest records relating to the first efforts 
made to instruct the deaf in the State of New York, it is 
interesting to discover that the prominent idea was not intel- 
lectual training per se, but rather to confer actual speech and 
hearing on the deaf and dumb. From the very opening of 
the New York institution, Dr. Samuel Akerly, the secretary 
of the board of directors as well as physician to the institu- 
tion, undertook an inquiry into diseases of the ear, the cause 
of deafness, and the means that might be used to remedy or 
restore lost hearing. The authorities of the institution con- 
sidered that the attempts and successes in restoring the deaf 
to hearing was one of the most important improvements in 
their undertaking, and they believed that it had nowhere else 
been practiced in a school for the deaf. The nature and 
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extent of these successes is set forth in a statement under date 
of December 28, 1819, of a committee of the directors ap- 
pointed to confer with Dr. Akerly of the medical treatment 
of the cases under observation. The result appears in detail 
in the first annual report of the institution for the year 1818. 

The committee held a conference with the physician on the 
success of his efforts to ascertain the actual condition of the 
organs of hearing in some of the pupils, and the scholars 
themselves were the subject of particular observation as far 
as related to the manner in which they were affected by the 
remedies. Dr. Akerly had kept a regular and instructive 
journal of his practical trials on the ears of sixteen boys, and 
of these he gave assurance that the impediments to hearing 
had been so far removed that no reasonable doubt remained 
of six of them being enabled to understand and articulate 
sounds. It was not claimed that the pupils were enabled to 
understand the meaning of sounds; it was acknowledged that 
the ear must be gradually accustomed to know and estimate 
the sounds and vibrations it received. But it was believed 
that the art of comprehending articulate sounds and of giving 
them vocal utterance was best acquired in the way of direct 
practice. This was regarded as a novel and important part 
of the system of education of the deaf who, after long inca- 
pacity, were finally freed from their impediments but still 
required information as to the significance of spoken language 
when addressed to them and of the use of it as a medium of 
communication with others. 

Another committee was appointed to hold further confer- 
ence with the physician for the purpose of expediting the 
examination of the ears’of the pupils ina practical way. A 
second committee was likewise appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of forming a class for such pupils as had been 
restored to hearing, but still remained mute, and of devising 
other means of teaching them to comprehend and use spoken 
language. Dr. Akerly commenced his study and observation 
in the beginning of October, 1819, with a view to discover if 
there was a possibility of restoring any of them to hearing 
and speech. After ten weeks’ practice the hearing of one 
pupil was improved and he had learned to speak a number of 
words by imitation, particularly those in which the labials 
were predominant; these he could repeat when his eyes were 
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covered. He could speak distinctly every letter of the alpha- 
bet, and almost any short word, and could spell them audibly 
and correctly. Dr. Akerly expressed the opinion that he would 
learn to converse, provided attention were paid to his ears to 
prevent their lapsing into their previous dull and torpid state. 
Although the hearing of this youth was improved, it was by 
no means perfect, and it was believed that it might be increased 
by electricity or galvanism, in addition to what had already 
been done, as there appeared to be defective energy in the 
auditory nerves. 

Steady and laborious attention was given by Dr. Akerly to 
sixteen pupils, in which he was much assisted by his brother, 
Dr. Benjamin A. Akerly. He concluded that six of them had so 
improved in their hearing, and could be taught to speak so well 
that thereafter they might be removed from the institution 
and taught like other children at an ordinary school. For the 
purpose they should have less intercourse with other deaf- 
mutes, and be exercised in the rudiments of spoken language, 
beginning with easy and short words, and gradually proceed- 
ing to those of two, three, or more syllables, and from thence 
to easy and short sentences. By this method he argued they 
would speedily obtain a knowledge of sounds, and have con- 
fidence enough to make efforts to speak, whereas, left among 
the deaf, though they might hear, they would not speak for 
the want of that knowledge; they would continue to express 
their ideas by signs, as from long practice it is much easier 
to do than to exercise the vocal organs. It would be neces- 
sary to exercise them more in elocution and less in gesticulation, 
otherwise they might forever remain mutes, notwithstanding 
their improvement in hearing. 

There were two others of the sixteen whose hearing might 
be improved by continued attention and the aid of electricity. 
One other, though his deafness might not be removed, yet 
would be cured of an offensive and troublesome discharge 
from the ears. The other seven cases were considered as 
hopeless. 

While no formal discussion of the subject is to be found in 
the subsequent reports of the institution during the incum- 
bency of Dr. Akerly as superintendent and physician, it is 
evident that the observations were continued for at least sev- 
eral years, from statements contained in the second report, for 
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1820, when one pupil was ‘‘restored to hearing,” and again, 


in the third report, for 1821, in which one pupil was men- 
tioned as ‘‘improved in hearing and speech.” Beyond these 
cases Dr. Akerly makes no further reference to experiments 
made in the direction of improving the hearing of the pupils; 
the small success attending this praiseworthy attempt prob- 
ably discouraged its continuance, yet considering the early 
stage of the profession in this country at that time, it shows 
a spirit of investigation and an effort to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the deaf that is worthy of admiration. It proves, fur- 
ther, that the early teachers of the New York institution were 
on the right track, and had marked out a clear path for future 
effort in this line of investigation and experiment. 

With the reorganization of the institution in 1831, when Dr. 
Akerly retired as secretary and Dr. Harvey P. Peet became 
principal, the aural experiments with the deaf apparently 
were not continued on the same lines. While investigations 
were still made, it was mainly in connection with the study of 
articulation. The fifteenth report of the institution, for the 
year 1833, contains a very full consideration of hearing and 
articulation, in which Dr. Peet argues that the condition was 
favorable at that time to the introduction of articulation as a 
branch of instruction in the institution. As toimproving the 
hearing of the pupils, he did not appear to have much contfi- 
dence in medical treatment, though he manifests as much in- 
terest in the subject and was as keen for improvement as Dr. 
Akerly. 

Dr. Peet was undoubtedly greatly influenced in his view of 
aural improvement by the report which Professor Day made 
upon his return from inspecting the schools of central and west- 
ern Europe in 1844. Professor Day reported that in Europe 
the universal opinion was that no good results were to be 
expected from efforts in the direction of restoring hearing to 
the deaf. Nevertheless, in his report for 1845, urging the 
establishment in the institution of a class in articulation, Dr. 
Peet mentions the classification given by Itard as to the degrees 
in the infirmity of hearing, and says: 

Usually from one-fifth to one-eighth of the pupils of a school for the 
deaf have some ability to articulate at the time of their first admission. 
The most of these retain some degree of hearing; the others, though 
entirely deaf, are still able to speak, having learned to use their vocal 
organs before they lost their hearing. 
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Some attention has been given to this class of pupils from time to time 
since the establishment of our institution. But the efforts on their behalf 
have been limited to individuals, and no general classification has been 
effected so that regular instruction could be given them in distinction 
from others. The desirableness of such an organization has often been a 
subject of remark, and has been alluded to with favor in the annual reports 
of the institution. 

It may be remarked in passing that arrangements for the 
purpose were finally made in 1846, twenty minutes daily being 
devoted to this branch. 

The next reference to the matter of improvements in hear- 
ing is that which appears in the report of Dr. N. Morrell, 
physician to the institution, which was published in 1846. 
In a lengthy discussion of deafness and its cause, while allow- 
ing that very few cases among deaf children are likely to be 
henefited by medical treatment, he believed that some cases 
remain susceptible of relief, or cure, and he gives the results 
of post-mortem examinations of the condition of the organs 
of hearing of forty cases of deaf persons. He then describes 
the medical treatment for deafness, and concludes that the 
causes of deafness lie sometimes exclusively in the nervous 
apparatus, which cases for the most part are helpless. 

Dr. Peet returns to the subject in his report for 1848, and 
expresses the desirability of ascertaining what proportion of 
the deaf are totally deaf; what proportion can hear acute 
noises, as the sound of a bell, or of musical instruments, and 
what proportion are sensible to the loudest efforts of the voice. 
In 1852, in a paper read before the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, he described briefly the causes and cure 
of deafness, and concluded with an earnest appeal to medical 
men to turn their attention rather to its prevention, and ‘‘to 
bear in mind that they were in a- position to inflict greater 
injury to the system than quacks and old women, inasmuch as 
the resources at their command were more powerful than raw 
bacon, roasted onions, or the wool of a black ram’s left fore- 
leg.” His thoughts seem, however, to have reference to the 
giving of hearing and not to the improvement of defective 
conditions, at least this is our deduction from a reading of his 
discussion. 

Following him, his son and immediate succéssor as prin- 
cipal of the institution, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, also manifested 
a deep and sensible interest in the subject of aural develop- 
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ment among the children in his charge. It may have been 
noticed that in all: the attempts at examination and experi- 
ment heretofore mentioned recourse was made to medical and 
not to instrumental treatment. From this time forward all 
the efforts were restricted to the endeavor to discover an 
instrument which would be of help in improving the hearing 
of the partially deaf. In 1868 Dr. Orrick Metcalf, who was 
filling a special appointment as teacher of articulation in addi- 
tion to his class exercises, entered upon a course of examina- 
tions and experiments, having for its subject to test more 
fully than had yet been done the question whether the hearing 
of some of the pupils could be restored, or at least so far 
ameliorated that they might become able to distinguish the 
human voice by the aid of some kind of acoustic apparatus, 
an ear trumpet for example. Dr. Peet, as was his nature, 
became enthusiastically interested in the new effort and gave 
his assistant every possible help, but the retirement of Dr. 
Metcalf within a year ended his experiments, of which no 
report was ever made. 

In 1879, Mr. Richard Rhodes, of the firm of Rhodes & 
McClure, publishers, himself deaf for nearly twenty years, 
after experiments extending over many years invented the 
audiphone. Experiments with this instrument were at once 
instituted at the school. In one instance, at least, it gave 
hearing and consequent imitative articulation where none 
whatever existed before, while with others, who had slight 
hearing without it, it was of assistance in obtaining distinct- 
ness of utterance. It was regarded with favor, and, in 1883, 
a class of twelve selected by Mr. Rhodes was formed. There 
continued to be some evidence of benefit, and the class made 
considerable advance in articulation; but at the end of the year 
the examiner of the class expressed a difficulty in discovering 
that this was owing to the audiphone. Another instrument 
for hearing through the teeth, called the ‘‘dentaphone,” was 
also tried, but the results were about the same as with the 
audiphone—not of a character to be entirely convincing. 

In 1880, still another instrument, the invention of Prof. 
Francis D. Clarke, who was at that time my colleague in 
investigating aids to hearing, was experimented with on the 
pupils by the inventor. After a trial of 105 cases he con- 
cluded that, as a general rule, the percentage of those bene- 
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fited was greater with congenital deaf-mutes than with semi- 
mutes, and was greater in the younger classes than in the 
older. One very intelligent teacher who tried this instrument 
said that the audiphone gave him a sensation in the upper jaw: 
the electrophone, in the ear; but that he could not say whether 
either was hearing, as he never heard. The electrophone, so 
far as the inventor judged from experiments on himself, did 
not increase the volume of sound to a person with good hear- 
ing, but one using it with the ears closed could hear as well 
as with them open. It would not help those whose deafness 
is caused by the death of the nerve of hearing, and, so far as 
he could tell, the only way to find out whether it would help 
a particular case or not was to try it. 

My own interest in the subject of discovering some powerful 
appliance to be used in improving the hearing of those with 
defective hearing was aroused at the convention of American 
instructors, held at Belleville, Ontario, in 1874. My atten- 
tion was called to a metal ear trumpet of peculiar form and of 
great power, by the use of which a deaf gentlemen, well- 
known in the profession, had become able to hear the ordinary 
conversational tone of voice. Upon my return to the institu- 
tion in the fall, I was led to procure an ear trumpet of similar 
shape and also a more powerful one of a different pattern. A 
vareful test of the ability to distinguish vocal sounds was made 
in the case of every pupil in the institution whose history was 
such as to lead to the hope that some power of hearing might 
remain, but in no case was there enough encouragement given 
to warrant a continuance of attempts to develop the powers 
of the ear by their aid. 

Since that time, as the different aids to hearing, the various 
‘* phones,” the acoustic cane, and the like, were perfected and 
advertised, they were each in turn tried. The results, how- 
ever, were as negative as in the case of the ear trumpets, and 
in accordance with the principle which has always governed 
the institution—*‘ Try all things; hold fast that which is 
good ”—they, too, were laid aside, and we awaited further 
developments. 

In late October of 1884, while using the ‘* audiometer” con- 
structed by the direction of Dr. A. Graham Bell, I was led 
again to consider the matter of the vestiges of hearing of the 
deaf, and of the possibility of yet securing an aid which should 
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be of practical value in utilizing these rudimentary and, as I 
believe, in some cases, dormant powers. Using my own ear 
as a guide, I selected an ‘‘ American conical conversation 
tube”—heretofore regarded by me as being too closely allied 
to the metal ear trumpet to warrantany hope in its efficiency — 
as being the least objectionable in form, and at the same time 
the most powerful aid to the mechanism of the ear. 

Upon bringing it into my class room and calling up my 
pupils in turn, I found, to my great surprise, that there were 
seven boys and five girls, heretofore considered deaf beyond 
question and beyond remedy, and who had been under instrue- 
tion in the institution for terms varying from one to eight 
years, able to distinguish so many English vocal sounds, and 
also to reproduce them in so correct a manner that no doubt 
of their ability to hear through the tube could exist in the 
mind of anyone who had heard them. 

In fact, so surprisingly successful were these experiments 
that Doctor Peet at once directed me to test all the pupils of 
the institution and to report the results. I found thirty cases 
where instructions should be given through the ear. Five of 
these cases I taught as a class, by gathering the tubes into one 
hand and speaking into the cluster. All were enabled to 
hear the vowel sounds, to reproduce them, and to recognize 
a number of monosyllabic words. As will be surmised, the 
outcome of these experiences was the conic-cylindrical con- 
versation tube, with a duplex ear piece for the class room. 
The result of this discovery I consider of great importance. 
It is not sufficient for the pupil to hear what is said to him. 
He must also hear himself say the same thing. In practical 
instruction, the teacher first speaks to the pupil, through the 
flexible tube inserted in his ear, and then requires him to 
transfer the mouthpiece to his own lips and repeat the words 
that have been spoken to him. This enables him to compare 
his own enunciation with that of his instructor, and, after 
repeated trials, to imitate it with an approach to exactness. 
But for this he would be entirely dependent on the ear of 
his preceptor, to whom he would have to look for informa- 
tion as to whether he was speaking correctly or not. Now, 
he can depend, in great measure, upon his own ear, and 
merely ask of his teacher that he repeat his words a sufficient 
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number of times to enable him to make the necessary number 
of comparisons. 

This education of the ear and of the voice has the effect to 
enable a certain number of our pupils eventually to take their 
places in the society of the hearing, and to converse with all 
individuals who may have the kindness toaddress them through 
the mouthpiece of the tube. But it will be necessary, ante- 
cedently to this, to continue at the institution their instruc- 
tion in the English language, so that they shall become fully 
conversant with its structure, words, and idioms; and it will 
also be of great advantage to continue their instruction in lip 
reading, so that they shall be able to have a greater freedom 
in their intercourse with others, and discern, with the eye, 
words not directly addressed to the ear. 

In 1893 Mr. J. P. Sunderland, general manager and presi- 
dent of the Sunderland Telephone Company, wrote me that 
he had perfected a scheme by which a lecturer could face an 
audience of from 1 to 50 deaf people and they could hear the 
lecture, sitting in front of the platform, as any audience sit, 
facing a speaker. Mr. Sunderland’s apparatus was called the 
‘‘dentihyran.” In order to give the inventor an opportunity 
to experiment with the pupils of the New York institution, 
it was set up in the attic of the school building. It was cer- 
tainly a powerful conductor of sound; by its aid some of the 
pupils who had partial audition heard a whisper at the 
distance of 60 feet. As many persons can benefit by it at 
once as there are mouth spaces on the wire. I tried it on its 
merits and concluded it had some value. 

In the New York institution classes in aural development 
have been a regular feature of instruction since 1894. The 
following table presents an idea of the number of pupils thus 
taught each year: 


| Pupils taught. 
Teachers ce 








Year. Classes. 
engaged.| viajes, |Females. | Total. 
1 2 We been se5ce: | 13 
2 2 13 | 3 16 
1 | 4 10 | { 14 
2 | 8 | 9 | 5 14 
2 | 8 15 | 1 16 
2| 8 12, 2 1 
2 | 8 il | 4 5 
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The improvement shown by the pupils in these classes is so 
encouraging that there is little likelihood of the practice 
being discontinued. In several instances it has been found 
possible to use speech alone without instrumental aid, the 
degree of hearing admitting of oral communication at all 
times. Several cases have been so far improved as to permit 
pupils being placed in public schools, while in other cases 
pupils have left us able to communicate freely with the world 
at large, one case in particular being that of a youth who, 
two years ago, enlisted in the United States Army and is at 
present serving with his regiment in the Philippines. 

Since, as has been said, our policy has been to further the 
work of this branch of instruction by giving a practical test 
to all new contrivances for improving the hearing of the par- 
tially deaf, and, when beneficial, to use them in practical opera- 
tion in the class room, we have examined and experimented 
with the Akoulalion, now open to the investigation of the 
profession, and which possibly may prove to be the instrument 
for which we all have been looking, and which will enable us 
to say, ‘‘ Eureka!” [Applause. ] 


Mr. Currter. The principle of the instrument I think pos- 
sibly you all understand. It is a combination of the principles 
of the megaphone and the telephone, and the exciting cause is 
the battery, which is adjustable. You can have a delicate 
vibration of the diaphragms, or you can have an excessive 
pounding of the diaphragms, as you may desire. Each ear 
piece is independent, and they can be so adjusted that while 
one is giving the barest sound, hardly perceptible to one with 
normal hearing, the other can be giving a sound that can be 
heard a long distance away. 


The Akoulalion was then tried by Mr. Warren Robinson 
with little result. 


Vice-President SwiLER. Permit me to introduce Dr. Keiser, 
who has been the medical attendant and the expert in ear 
diseases at this institution (Le Couteulx St. Mary’s), and 
desires to say a few words on this subject. 

Dr. Max Ketser. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am certainly very thankful to Mr. Currier for having brought 
this subject up and for having read so interesting a paper, 
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and I may be pardoned, I trust, for looking at this paper 
with a critical eye, viewing it as I do from the physician’s 
standpoint. In his introductory remarks Mr. Currier spoke 
of having had under his treatment a boy who had suffered 
from cerebral meningitis. Now, we know that in such cases 
the brain is always affected. The brain contains the center of 
hearing, and we know that when inflammatory changes go on 
within the brain these changes affect the cells, and when the 
hearing becomes involved after the recovery of the individual, 
why, most assuredly changes must have taken place in these 
cells, and they are not able to perceive sound, because, from 
the anatomical standpoint, we are accustomed to divide the ear 
into the sound-conducting and the sound-perceiving apparatus. 
Now, in that case it was the sound-perceiving apparatus that 
was involved. That the boy could, after twenty years, remem- 
ber certain sounds, does not surprise me at all. We know 
that things that are taught, or lessons that we have had, in 
childhood are impressed or ingrafted upon our memory so 
deeply we can remember words or verses for twenty-five, 
forty, or fifty years afterwards without any trouble. We 
know that sounds have been engrafted upon the center of 
hearing, and in the case mentioned it required but little Stim- 
ulation to recall them. Iam not surprised that in this case 
to-night (Mr. Warren Robinson’s) the attempt has been un- 
successful. I want to remind you that this gentleman has 
retained the power of speech. He lost his hearing at the age 
of seven and a half. Now, we know that all persons who lose 
their hearing after the age of 7 never lose their speech. In 
the majority of the cases where the hearing is lost before the 
age of 7, the speech is lost also. I can demonstrate that with 
this very gentleman. He will repeat the vowels to me which 
I speak into his ear without any instrument whatever, vowels 
like 4, 6 and 00. He will not repeat vowels like @ or 1, be- 
cause we know that the center of hearing, that is, the cells 
that perceive the higher sounds, is located further inward. 
The sound impression that is received for the lower vocal 
sounds is immediately behind the membrane which is called 
the secondary membrane, and that is the reason why they hear 
very much more quickly and easily the lower sounds and not 
the higher ones. ‘‘ Papa” and ‘‘Mama,” those are two words 
that are used with beginners. He will hear that if I speak it 
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into his ear, without any trouble, and it will not be necessary 
for me to speak the word so that he can read it from my lips 
first. I will make him hear every vowel, even the é and 1, 
without any instrument, within one hour’s time. It is done 
by constant repetition, and if you are unable to succeed by 
speaking into the ear, simply repeat the vowel that you wish 
him to hear in front of him, then repeat it into his ear, and 
gradually the impression made upon the acoustic nerve will 
be such that it will be readily excited, and the individual will 
repeat that word. Now, it is a very praiseworthy effort to 
construct an instrument with a view to improving the hear- 
ing, and it makes no difference whether it is a failure or a 
success. There may be some cases in which the instrument 
may prove successful, but in cases where there is hardly any 
hearing left I do not think it will be of any value. The prac- 
ticability of this instrument with this individual certainly does 
not show very much, but Mr. Currier has disarmed all criti- 
cism in his prefatory remarks by saying that he does not 
claim anything for the instrument. There may be cases, as I 
have said, in which it may prove successful. 

Mr. Currier. There are. 

Dr. Ketser. Well, I admit it, but those cases in which this 
instrument is successful can be improved probably just as 
much by intonation—that is, by phonation. 

I want to prove that what I said is true. I will not speak 
to this gentleman—that is, not have him look at my lips. 

Dr. Keiser then gave a demonstration by the use of the 
voice, unaided by the instrument, with Mr. Warren Robinson 
as the subject. 

The Akoulalion was then further used with a lady visitor at 
the convention, having partial hearing to the extent of carry- 
ing on a conversation through the use of an ear trumpet; also 
with Miss Ettie Hawkins, a girl who had been in school six 
years, and who has been entirely deaf from birth; also with 
Miss Naughton, of the Kansas institution, a congenital mute, 
almost totally deaf, and with other subjects. 

In the course of these demonstrations Mr. Currier stated 
that the instrument was not presented asa ‘‘ miracle worker,” 
but that the teacher must be behind it, and be behind it for a 
long, long time, but that it would ultimately accomplish the 
object sought where nothing else would; that he knew. 
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Vice-President SwitEr. Is this instrument intended for the 
totally deaf? 

Mr. Currier. It is an instruction instrument, simply, to 
give that constant repetition and tap-tap-tapping of sound 
upon the-auditory apparatus. 

Vice-President SwiLer. As the length of the session has 
already been somewhat protracted perhaps it would be well 
to have an adjournment, and then we can informally prose- 
cute the further investigation of this instrument as long as 
may be desired. 

Vice-President Swiler announced that on Sabbath morning, 
at the hour of 10.45, Rev. E. E. Helms, D. D., of Central 
Park M. E. Church, would preach a sermon in honor of the 
sixteenti. meeting of the Convention of Instructors for the 
Deaf, from the text, ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.’ 

A recess was then taken until Saturday morning, July 6, 
at 9 o’clock. 





FIFTH DAY. 


Saturpay, J/ily 6. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The sixth session of the convention was called to order, with 
President Gallaudet in the chair, at 9 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, July 6. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Job Turner, in the language of 
signs. 

Secretary Hall read the minutes of Friday’s proceedings, 
which, on motion, duly seconded, were approved. 

President Gallaudet announced that there would be a meet- 
ing of the executive committee at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Also that, in consequence of the unfavorable conditions of 
the weather for taking the convention photograph Friday, the 
picture would be taken between 10 and 11 o’clock Saturday, 
and that a short recess would be had for that purpose when 
the time arrived. 

President GALLAUDET. The programme of the morning has 
been distributed, and I will now turn over the convention to the 
chairman of the normal section—that is, the late chairman. 
The new chairman desires Mr. Blattner to have the right of 
way throughout this meeting. 


Mr. Blattner here took the chair and the meeting proceeded 
with the business of the normal section. 


Chairman BLATTNER. By mutualagreementit was arranged 
to have the paper on geography first, after which we will take 
up the exercises and discussion on the teaching of the deaf 


blind. 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS’ WORK IN GEOGRAPHY. 
[By Miss Caroline R. Smith, Mount Airy, Pa.] 
Geography is a branch which was not recognized in its 


proper place in the curriculum of study until in comparatively 
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recent years. Had our ancestors, in their day and genera- 
tion, been as wise as we are in ours, they would never have con- 
sidered ‘‘the three R’s”—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic— 
sufficient education for ordinary purposes, but would surely 
have made it ‘‘ three R’s and G,” and thus given an important 
place to the subject now receiving our attention.’ 

For the deaf in the intermediate grades there is no branch 
that so rounds out their ‘‘’riting” as geography, if we may 
interpret ‘‘’riting” in the sense of language—the most impor- 
tant acquisition for every deaf child. 

Writing in the mechanical sense of penmanship needs to 
receive scarcely any attention, for, as a rule, the excellency 
of the deaf in this line is only surpassed by that of their 
orthography—a virtue fully appreciated by all teachers who 
have had experience in phonetics among hearing children. 

The imagination, which is a most important factor in every 
child’s comprehension of things that can not be seen, is often 
abnormal among the deaf. When not along proper lines this 
is a fault no less than in cases where it needs special develop- 
ment. 

Each teacher must learn from observation—more often 
through experience—how she can best develop this faculty in 
the child. If the sand table or molding board proves satis- 
factory along certain lines, the difficulty is partially solved, 
yet there is no question about such means being more detri- 
mental than beneficial unless judiciously handled. 

As we advance from step to step in geography teaching, we 
find it would be difficult as well as undesirable to refrain from 
giving a few facts in primary history. Nowhere is there 
a field so fertile for the many true stories which the young, 
hungry, waiting minds are more eager to assimilate, and 
which are a greater help to the teacher, when history as 
another branch is added to the course of study. 

Geography is as necessary in history teaching as language 
itself has proved in geography teaching; we can not teach the 
one until the other has furnished the means for doing so. 

The chief aim of this paper is to present something practical 
to those using manual as well as oral methods, and if there is 
any reason why ‘‘ What is sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander” it is not apparent to the writer. 

S. Doc. 103——11 
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In treating this subject I wish to say I do not go beyond 
what can be mastered by an average class during the first two 
years of geography work. At the end of that time we shall 
find the pupils ‘‘ wondrous wise”—in their own estimation. 
They will have taken imaginary tours all over this beautiful 
world of ours, and become familiar with the names applied to 
bodies of land and water. They will know of the different 
climates and their differences in animal and vegetable life. 
They will know of the races and classes of men—where they 
live, and something about their customs. They will know of 
the air, the wind, and the clouds that surround us; of the 
minerals hidden in the depths of the earth; of the products of 
the deep sea; and of the utilitarian principles of animal and 
vegetable productions around them as well as those found in 
foreign lands. Yet all this is only a superficial knowledge of 
the whole and aims to equip the child to comprehend the mean- 
ing and make satisfactory use of the text-book later on. When 
we think of all this in advance it seems we must rush along 
at breakneck speed or we shall never cover the required 
ground in the given time. But this isa mistake. We should 
take nothing for granted as known by the class. We should 
bear in mind that the best results are invariably those acquired 
where “haste is m.de slowly.” 

The thorough mastery of each step as it comes is most 
essential, and though it seems we are a long time getting to 
what really is geography we must not lose interest, for upon 
our interest depends that of the pupils, and upon theirs all 
that is to be of lasting benefit to them. 

The teacher can not afford to roam at random in any part of 
the work. Each move.on her part must be actuated by a pur- 
pose to be consummated at some future step. Hence the 
great necessity of the teacher’s knowledge of what she means 
to cover in a given length of time as well as forethought of 
how it is best to be presented. 

Frequent reviews should be taken. New names and expres- 
sions are apt to become a little jumbled in minds where this 
vocabulary dates back only a few months. 

I. The child’s first idea of relative distance is got by imi- 
tating the teacher in placing pencils, buttons, sticks, and other 
objects on his desk, changing the same as she does, being 
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vareful that similar objects bear the same relation to one 
another in distance and direction. 

This drill trains the eye to grasp quickly positions and 
changes and enables the pupil to duplicate each move with 
little hesitancy. 

Simple language should be given, using various questions 
eliciting such answers as, ‘* My lead pencil is on the right side 
of my desk;” ‘‘ My sponge is near the middle of my desk;” 
‘** My stick is on the lower left corner of my desk,” ete. 

We assist the pupils in drawing an oblong on their slates 
and let them locate each object as placed on a desk. 

We change the objects and reproduce as often as found 
necessary. (Figure I.) 





II. When the first step is mastered by the slowest pupils 
in the class we bring into the schoolroom an object hailed 
with joy, for it is the first real indication that ‘‘ We study 
geography.” 

Some of the pupils have doubtless seen the same sort of an 
instrument before, and in their delight call out ‘*‘ The north.” 
The teacher sets it down in the middle of the room, and soon 
the swaying needle stops and locates north in every mind. 

We tell them it is called a compass, and that it always points 
to the north. . 
South, east, and west are learned in a short time. 
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As we have no further use for the compass at present, we 
take it out of the room and draw a diagram (Figure II) on a 
large piece of paper. We lay it where the compass stood, 
being careful that V points exactly as the compass did. 

We name the sides of the room and locate objects in the 
same. 

II. 


M 





S. 


Next we teach the semicardinal points and add them to our 
paper compass. (Figure III.) 

The language necessary in locating the different objects and 
the placing of the movable things as dictated by the teacher 
usually follow questions beginning with ‘‘ In which corner?” 
**Near which side?” ‘‘ Where?” etc., and such commands 
as ‘*Put your chair in the southeast corner of the room,” ete. 

Ill. The third step is the most important, and uniess very 
carefully presented will give erroneous ideas which weeks and 
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months will scarcely eradicate. Upon the pupil’s thorough 
understanding of the ideas conveyed by the language now 
given depends all his ability for locating places in the future. 

We bring the compass back into the schoolroom and set it 
down in various parts of the room. It always points to the 
north, yet each time we move it we observe the target on the 
north wall moves to right or left accordingly. 


ITI. 





We place it on John’s desk, then on Mary’s, then in the 
open doorway, and locate persons and objects from each 
standpoint. 

We remove the compass and think independently. The 
‘*from idea” in such questions as ‘*‘ What direction is John 
Jrom the table?” often confuses pupils. In such cases we 
bring out our paper compass again and lay it on the objective 
point, showing that the directions radiate from that place. 
Many questions involving thought are now asked by teacher 
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and pupil, such as ‘‘ What direction is James from Emily?” 
‘“Which way is the door from Harry’s seat?” ‘* Who sits 
nearest the south corner of the room?” ete. 
The greatest care must be taken not to get the answers of 
these questions confused with those in the foregoing step. 
We now hang our paper compass on the wall and teach that 
the north must always go to the top, the right side is east, ete. 


Io | 
Se 
sow 


We measure the room and, drawing on the scale of 4 
inch to the foot, each child draws an outline of the same on 
his slate. We measure again and locate windows and doors 
on their respective sides. Small oblong figures may be used 
to indicate each desk, table, etc. (Figure IV.) 

IV. When this diagram can be reproduced by the pupils 
when away from the schoolroom, we feel assured that 
the directions are sufficiently fixed in their minds to justify 
us in surveying the halls and other rooms on the same floor. 
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We talk about the directions of the different rooms from 
ours and from one another. We draw a diagram of the same 
similar to that of our schoolroom, omitting the furniture, ete. 

V. We next go out on the campus, if we are fortunate 
enough to enjoy such a luxury. We learn the names of the 
different buildings and the streets bordering the grounds. 
We locate each from the position we occupy as well as from 
one another. 

In drawing the plan of the campus we find that some chil- 
dren will need a great deal of assistance at first. 

This *‘ map,” as they are proud to call it, seems to talk to 
them. The directions indicated on it mean the direction idea 
to them. 

If this be not so, we should not proceed until it is. 

VI. Almost before we are aware of it, eager eyes peer be- 
yond the confines of the campus and thoughtful little minds 
delight us with deductions of this nature: ‘*The college is 
north of here;” *‘John’s home is west of here. He walks 
west when he goes home. He walks east when he comes to 
school.” 

A trip to the important places in the city makes such more 
than a name to the pupil. If there are mills or factories of 
any sort, so much the better. This city sells things to other 
cities—here we get our first insight into commercial enterprise. 

On the day following such an excursion it would be an in- 
telligent visitor indeed who could comprehend the teacher’s 
method in ‘* going all the way ’round Robin Hood’s barn” in 
order to clinch some necessary geographical idea brought in 
by this trip. 

Our first lesson in civil government usually comes in with 
that important personage of every city—the mayor. 

A good map of the city, including the suburbs, is now in- 
dispensable. 

Innumerable questions suggest themselves, and due atten- 
tion is given them. 

The teacher using manual methods can never appreciate 
what she escapes in not being obliged to tarry over the 
pronunciation of such names as the Schuylkill River, Con- 
shohocken street, the Academy of Natural Science, ete. 

VII. Most of the pupils have no doubt traveled longer 
or shorter distances in coming to school, and readily under- 
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stand that a city means a great many houses and a great many 
people, while a town means not so many. 

Enumerating the population by the thousands means almost 
nothing to them yet, so we omit that, being content to know 
that Philadelphia (we shall say for convenience) is larger than 
Scranton. 

We talk about the homes—rather the towns in which each 
child lives. 

How little Sammy’s heart swells with pride when he assures 
us that his home is northwest of here! 

The teacher sketches a small outline on the blackboard with 
criss-crossing lines for streets and calls it Philadelphia. It is 
better not to write the name as it takes up too much space 
and may give the impression that the city extends over as 
much of the State of Pennsylvania as. the name does on the 
map. 

Sammy understands what this diminutive means, and we 
request him to show us which way his home is from the same. 

He points in the right direction and the teacher, knowing 
about the relative distance on her intended map of Pennsyl- 
vania, places a heavy dot to indicate the town and calls it by 
its name. 

All of the pupils’ homes are located in the same way. Some 
of the children will not possess a ‘*‘ bump of locality” equal to 
Sammy’s, and gentle persuasion on the teacher’s part must 
stand in place of their inability to comprehend the curves and 
crossings of railroads and street cars. 

Beginning with Philadelphia, we number each city and 
town, and on another slate write the numbers with the names 
they indicate. We may change the numbers—not the dots— 
as often as we wish, being careful that the names must be 
changed each time accordingly. For instance, No. 2 may 
indicate Harrisburg the first time, while when we erase and 
write the numbers again it may be Reading. 

When sufficient time has been spent on this we draw an out- 
line of Pennsylvania around it and teach the name State. 

A good printed map is now exhibited and the pupils are 
delighted to find not only their homes but hundreds of other 
places on it. 

We locate from five to ten of the largest cities and talk of 
their leading industries. 
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The underlying principles of steps II and III should be 
especially dwelt upon at this stage. There is nothing so essen- 
tial in primary geography as a thorough understanding and 
free usage of such facts as ‘‘ Erie is in the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania. It is northwest of Philadelphia. Reading 
is in the southeastern part of Pennsylvania. It is northwest 
of Philadelphia,” ete. 

Frequently we now have object lessons on such subjects as 
“wheat,” ‘* coal,” ‘‘ flax,” ‘* the cow,” ete. 

We tell the pupils that men are chosen to go to Harrisburg, 
the capital, to make laws for the people of Pennsylvania. 
They meet in a large building called the capitol. 

The governor of the State is there, too, and though his 
virtues be many or few we do not fail to impress the children 
with the dignity of his high position. 

Before we complete our map of Pennsylvania, if we have 
not already done so, we take a walk with the class in order to 
see a creek and a hill. 

We call attention to the rippling running water. There is 
no salt about it when we taste it. The leaves on its surface 
come from up the creek and are carried down toward the 
mouth of it. ‘‘A creek is a small stream of fresh water” is 
perhaps our first definition. 

The top, the sides, and the foot of the hill, as well as the 
lowland, receive due attention. Imagination, assisted by good 
pictures saved for this purpose, will help us to see, with our 
mind’s eye, immense rivers, mountains, and valleys. 

VIII. After adding a few rivers and mountain ranges to 
our map of Pennsylvania on the blackboard, we surround it 
with the bordering States. 

We learn their names, their capitals, and a few leading 
cities, and proceed to the next step. 

IX. Since the space on our blackboard would not permit us 
to surround this section of States with an outline of the United 
States, we erase it and drawing a very small outline of Penn- 
sylvania, surround it as desired, and tell the pupils that the 
vast expanse is our country. It is called the United States. 
It has many States, cities, rivers, and mountains in it. 

We locate a few rivers and mountain ranges, and about ten 
of the largest cities. 

A good printed map will afford resource for abundant 
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information. Eagerly the pupils find the names of the States 
in which different individuals live or come from, as well as the 
city or town in the same. 

‘* Washington, the capital,” ‘‘the President,” ‘‘the White 
House,” ‘‘our flag,” and many other interesting subjects are 
dwelt upon. 

We trace the direction we would travel in going from one 
city to another, and measure the distance by the hours or days 
it would take us to go there on a fast train. 

In our imagination we see the sugar and cotton plantations, 
and eat tropical fruits*in the South. 

We visit the gold, silver, copper, and lead mines in the 
West and the North, and handle pieces of ore from each. 

Great is the disappointment of some of the pupils to learn 
there are no glass nor brass mines. 

X. The map of North America usually pleases every child. 
We notice that along the eastern side of it is a vast body of 
salt water; mighty ships sail upon it; monstrous and singular 
animals live in it; great rivers pour their water into it. We 
all it the Atlantic Ocean and its arms we call seas, gulfs, and 
bays. 

North of our country is another country. It is Canada. 
It has no president nor king. It belongs to England, a rich 
country across the ocean, of which we shall learn more by 
and by. 

Rivers, cities, gulfs, and bays we leave to learn at some future 
time, though we are very careful to note the vegetable and 
animal life as well as the chief occupation of the people. 

We talk of Mexico and Central America much in the same 
way, and use all manner of comparison in regard to size, dis- 
tance, direction, and climate. 

Reversing stereotyped forms of questions increases the 
child’s ability to understand the full meaning of the language 
used. The usual question, ‘‘ What ocean is west of North 
America?” is simple enough, but when we say ‘‘ Of what ocean 
is North America east?” it is disappointing to find how few 
will say ‘* The Pacitic Ocean,” unless drilled in this way. 

Weare in no hurry to leave North America, for there are 
many lessons of a racial and historical nature that we can now 
comprehend. ‘*The Indians,” ‘‘ the Eskimos,” ‘‘Christopher 
Columbus,” ‘‘ the Pilgrims,” ‘* why our country once belonged 
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to England,” and other subjects come in for their share of 
interest, and George Washington receives his much deserved 
adulation. The teacher tells stories of Indian and Eskimo life, 
and the children are charmed with the descriptions of the hereos 
in their wigwams or snow huts. 

We seem to have taken prodigious strides. We are evi- 
dently wearing our 
them on henceforth, as we have still many long journeys to 
take. 

XI. South America and the other grand divisions with their 
bordering oceans are learned. There are many countries in 
zach grand division, but we shall learn them from time to 
time as the lessons call them forth. 

XI. A globe will now show the pupils how these grand 
divisions are distributed over the surface of the earth as welf 
as impress them with its shape. 

We locate our State on the globe, and for the first time the 
pupils begin to realize the smallness of their own environs in 
comparison with the universe. 

XIII. The color names of the races of men are mastered, «as 
are also the names of the classes of men. 


*seven-league boots.” We shall keep 


Many and interesting are the facts now related in connee- 
tion with the people into whose homes we peer. To-day we 
spend three-quarters of an hour in Japan. To-morrow we 
enjoy the hospitality of a bungalow in India or sojourn in 
Central Africa. 

The great importance of pictures bearing upon these lessons 
‘an not be overestimated. This is likewise true in object les- 
sons, whiere they are used to supplement such charts as Ban- 
croft Bros. & Co. furnish. 

Tea, coffee, spice, rubber, cork, pearls, and precious stones 
carry us through meny countries. 

The class has now accomplished all we expected. Next year 
they will take up a text-book such as their hearing brothers 
and sisters use. 

Should the teacher henceforth expect no stumbling blocks 
she will certainly disregard the true function of her position 
and forget that even she as a child had to be helped over many 
that confronted her much in the same way, or else the full 
meaning never dawned upon her until months or years had 
passed. [Applause. | 
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Chairman Biatrner. Our time has been considerably 
limited, as you all know, by the dropping out of a day and 
a half, and we have had to crowd a good deal into this morn- 
ing’s programme, so that we will not have very much time for 
discussion, at least not quite so much as we had yesterday. 
This paper is now open for a very short discussion. 

Mr. Bowes. What year do you begin with geography ? 

Miss Smitru. The work is usually begun in the third grade. 
Sometimes it is with fourth-year pupils. 

Mr. Bowes. You would first let them cover the third and 
fourth year? 

Miss Situ. If the pupils are able to go on in the third 
grade, I begin there. 

Mr. Connor. I would like to ask Miss Smith if she makes 
it a point in teaching the compass to have the pupils always 
keep in mind the correct direction. That is, for instance, are 
they told that the top of the map is the north, the right east, 
the left west, and so on? Is the map placed at the north side 
of the room always? 

Miss SmirH. No,1 do not. Perhaps the first time it would 
be placed at the north side of the room. After that I do not 
think it is necessary, because when we open a geography we 
do not turn it about in order to have it facing in any particular 
direction. 

Mr. Connor. I have studied this matter somewhat, and 
have spoken of it before, but it may be interesting to some 
of the younger teachers to mention it again. That is a very 
important point in the teaching of geography, because to a 
child it does not matter how much you talk to him, a map on 
a wall is simply a piece’of paper to him, covered with blue and 
yellow and red splotches; and you may tell him that the top 
is the north, the right hand is the east, and the left the west, 
but unless you put that map in the proper position, he will 
not get it that way. 

Miss Smiru. I think, Mr. Connor, that difficulty is over- 
come by making free use of the compass before I hang the 
map on the wall. We bring this point, which is here [indi- 
ating], always pointing to the north, and this, and then a 
little later this [indicating]. I think that that trouble is over- 
come before I arrive at the stage of hanging it on the wall. so 
it matters little whether I hang it on the east wall, the north 
wall, or the south wall. 
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Mr. Connor. In regard to myself, I can not account for the 
difficulty in any way except that when I was studying geog- 
raphy and was told that the top of the map was the north, I 
must have been facing toward the south. At any rate the 
whole world has gotten fixed in my mind in that way and I 
shall go to my grave that way [laughter]. The north is always 
south and the east is always west, and vice versa. I came from 
New York over here, for instance, traveling east all the while. 
When I went to California I was traveling east all the way. 

Miss SmituH. Perhaps you did not have any one teach you 
thoroughly the subject before that. Perhaps that was the 
reason of your difficulty. 

Mr. Connor. I didn’t; and unless you lay stress upon that 
point you will find that you will get a lot of children in just 
the same fix that I am in. I am constantly having to pick 
myself up and turn around wherever I go. 

President GALLAUDET. There was a time in your history, 
Mr. Connor, when you had very little trouble to tell where 
the north was and where the south was. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Connor. No; | didn’t. 

Mr. Bow es. It seems to me that the trouble may be met 
by presenting the map first on a table, pointing north and 
south, and afterward telling the class that for the sake of 
convenience it is placed on the wall so that the whole class 
can see it; but impress upon them first that it is exactly in 
accordance with the cardinal points as spread out on the table 

Mr. Connor. My plan is to put it upon a table and drive 
pins where the pupils are standing, then take string and draw 
it to the several points; when they want to know where some 
place is stretch the string out to that point. 

Miss SmitH. May I suggest that before we begin the use 
of the regular maps these diagrams have come in and we have 
thoroughly mastered the diagrams so that when the maps 
themselves come the child will have no trouble with the maps. 
So the necessity for having a distinguishing north and south 
with the map in the way that has been mentioned really never 
comes up, because these first steps have been mastered and 
the child understands that so thoroughly that I have had no 
trouble about their getting tangled up in that at all. 1 dwell 
upon this very thoroughly at first. q 

Chairman Biatrner. The deaf blind have been given the 
next place on the programme. You will notice on the pro- 
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gramme the statement that an exposition would be given with 
deaf blind pupils. The programme was arranged before con- 
sultation was had in that particular, and the earnest request was 
made not to have the deaf blind pupils up on the platform, but 
to have them present as arranged at other conventions thus far. 
Mr. Anagnos made that special request of me yesterday, and 
the teachers also desired it. So we will not have any of the 
deaf blind upon the stage, and the character of our exercises 
will be simply questions put by the audience to the teachers. 
They have no papers, and they went upon the supposition that 
the teaching of the deaf blind has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed heretofore that every one in the audience knows some- 
thing about it or has some question that he would like to ask 
in order to bring out some point. So that if you have any- 
thing to ask the ladies will be pleased to answer it. I will now 
introduce my friend Mr. Wade to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Wapr. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: My 
friends have deputized me as temporary spokesman. The 
chairman has pretty clearly stated their position. So much 
has been written about their pupils, so often and so recently, 
that they all feel there is nothing they can tell that is partic- 
ularly new about their pupils. As to the methods they pur- 
sue, those are familiar to every teacher of the deaf, the only 
rariation being that in the case of the deaf blind, they use 
the sense of touch. With the deaf you use the sense of sight. 
However, as the chairman has said, there are doubtless points 
here and there connected with the education of the deaf 
blind about which many of you might want to ask for infor- 
mation. Any of my friends will be glad to reply to you now 
on that, 1 am sure. We have one teacher here now, Miss 
Lyon, who has just fully launched the initial work with a 
totally blank deaf and blind pupil. From that it ranges 
through all varieties of education up to that of the work of 
Miss Buckles in raising up a poor unfortunate victim of 
cruelty and neglect, who was left a savage for ten or fifteen 
years. There is only one other bugaboo that I know of, and 
that is this experience nonsense, that it is very important to 
have a teacher with experience. A sufficient answer to that 
is—here are the teachers. You can see the work they have 
done. Not one of them ever had any experience. So I can 
not see but that that lays the whole question. 
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There is one other little point. I am sorry to say that it is 
a little too slow taking root, and that is that institutions for 
the deaf, and teachers of the deaf, or those associated with 
those institutions, or familiar with the methods of those insti- 
tutions, are the only ones to begin with the deaf-blind. It 
ought to be evident enough to anyone that the first need of 
the deaf-blind pupil is communication. How in the world are 
you going to educate it until you can communicate with it? 
Yet I knew a principal of a blind school who announced that 
he was was going to begin his pupils with mathematics. 
**Mathematics, your granny!” [said. ‘* How in the world are 
you going to teach such a child mathematics? You can’t 
communicate with it.” Another one, a friend of mine, and 
a friend of Dr. Gordon’s—who, if he is here, will bear me 
out in the statement that there is no educator in the United 
States of higher standing than Mr. Frank Hall, superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Blind School, at Jacksonville—he couldn’t 
get rid of the idea of print; couldn’t get rid of the idea of 
teaching the pupil language through print, until he tried it. 
When he tried it and found how much more quickly the pupil 
took to the manual alphabet, he was broad-minded enough to 
drop it. So would Allen, so would Frazer, so would Fuller, 
so would plenty more. Yet there are a whole lot that would 
not, and would be fooling around, teaching by palm writing 
and all kinds of monkeying, instead of getting right straight 
down to the main point. 

Now, one other thing. It is curious—and I just want you 
to consider these pupils. Those from Fanwood, for instance, 
and from Columbus, are all taught, as I suppose many ordi- 
nary deaf are, with signs first, and then with signs and the 
manual alphabet mixed up. Now, Linnie Haguewood and 
all the pupils in the Perkins Institution were raised on pure 
manual-alphabet methods. If any of you can see any differ- 
ence in the fruit, I can not; but perhaps it is worth consider- 
ing. And I guess that is all I have to say on the subject of 
the deaf-blind. 

Mr. Connor. How many of the teachers have had special 
preparation for this work 4 

Mr. Wave. None. Oh, you mean with the initial work in 
the beginning ? 
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Mr. Connor. No; that had previously to that been trained 
for this work. 

Mr. Wave. Why, the special work with the deaf-blind? 
None; not one. Of course, Miss Smith and Miss Barrager 
from Fanwood were skilled and accomplished teachers of the 
deaf, and Miss Donald had had a long experience with the 
blind. They had not had any experience with the deaf and 
blind, nor had any of the many teachers of the deaf-blind any 
training for that special work. The long and short of it is 
just this—get your teacher right. Get a teacher that has an 
earnest, hearty, sympathizing, loving soul, bring her in daily 
communication with your pupil, and she will make an experi- 
ence for herself richer and riper than the assembled wisdom 
of the ages could give her. [Applause. | 

Mr. Bowtes. I would like to ask one question. I notice, 
in talking with the deaf-blind pupils here that some of them 
place their hands upon the back of mine and some place their 
hands in my palm when they wish to read my letters. I 
would like to know if one plan is better than the other. 

Mr. Wapve. I could answer one little thing about that. I 
use the manual alphabet about as gracefully as a cow walks 
[laughter], and it does not make any difference how I put my 
hand; I wriggle around there some way or other, and they 
manage to understand me. 

Mr. Bowxes. Which is the more readily learned by the 
reader ? 

Mr. Wapr. Oh, they don’t learn either. They guess it 
when itis I. [Laughter. | 

Miss DonaLp. When I spelled to Linnie, you noticed that 
I spelled in my palm, and I notice that Miss Barrager spells 
this way. [Indicating.] 1 wondered why that was so, and I 
found it was this: Miss Barrager spells with both hands; she 
spells with two pupils, and I think it is simply from conven- 
ience that she has been accustomed to spelling that way. 
As I spell to one pupil, I sit beside her and her hand natu- 
rally falls over mine, and I spell in her palm. I could see no 
other way of answering the question. What is your idea, 
Miss Barrager ? 

Miss BarraGer. Our custom has been simply to put the 
hand inside the child’s palm. In fact, I had never seen any 
other method adopted until I came here. So I know nothing 
about the other way. 
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Miss THurston. I, too, have never seen any other way, 
and Edith has always been very fastidious about the way she 
is talked with. She likes you to hold your hand just so, and 
IT felt it was a great burden for her to get with children who 
liked to talk the other way, as it was like learning another 
accent or being placed with people of another dialect. 

Mr. E. P. Crarke. I find in talking with pupils that they 
hold the. hand like that [indicating], and I hold my hand 
right under [indicating ‘‘A,” ‘‘b,” ‘*e,” *d,” “Se,” “*f,” “Se ], 
and they follow it very readily. I think it is only a matter 
of experience with the deaf-blind as to what method they find 
best. 

Secretary Dosyns. I would like to ask Miss Donald one 
question. Did you spell the words to Linnie? Rather, did 
you begin first to spell the words in her hand before you had 
her spell words to you? 

Miss Donaup. At first Linnie repeated. I spelled in one 
hand and she repeated with the other. 

Secretary Dosyns. You would have her repeat always? 

Miss Donatp. Yes, for quite a long time; but as she became 
accustomed to spelling and understood the words she dropped 
that wholly. She repeated every word that was spelled to 
her at first, 1 think for the first year, and after that she 
dropped it. 

Secretary Dosyns. The point I wanted to get is, Did you 
teach her to make the letters as well as to understand the 
letters that you made at first?) Now, with a little girl we 
have, we have been teaching her to spell words. She has 
learned four words, I think, in five weeks; but we have never 
yet begun to teach her to spell words on her own hand. | 
would like to know what Miss Lyon thinks about that, too. 

Miss Lyon. I spelled in my pupil’s hand, and as soon as I 
spelled the word in his hand I formed the letters on his hand. 
I spelled as much on his hand as I did in his hand, and it must 
have been, perhaps, two months before he offered to repeat a 
letter. I didn’t know whether he was getting it or not. After 
awhile he began, without my knowing how he learned how to 
do it, to repeat on his left hand what I had spelled into his 
right hand. But I used the spelling in the hand and on the 
hand, one just as much as the other. 
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Secretary Dosyns. We used, for instance, the word ** hat.’ 
I gave the little girl a soft felt hat, and Miss Watkins spelled 
the word ‘‘hat” to her, 1 suppose, for a week, before she 
attempted to make her spell the word herself; but we found 
then, in about two weeks, that it was very easy to get her to 
spell it. We tried one word before that, but it seemed very 
hard for her to get it, and we went for about two weeks spell- 
ing ‘*hat” before we took her hand to make her*spell the 
word, and after that two weeks we found it only took about 
two days for her to get the next word. 

Miss Donatp. After I began with Linnie, every time I put 
my hand in hers she would repeat what I spelled. 

Secretary Dosyns. Our little girl is not able to repeat it. 
We have to put our hand in hers and repeat the letters. She 
is only about six years of age and is very backward in devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Wape. Did you use those lead letters? 

Secretary Dosyns. I have not commenced using them. 

Mr. Wave. I don’t know that that is a very important thing, 
but I have an idea that it is a convenient thing. Isn’t that 
about it, Miss Lyon? 

Miss Lyon. Yes. 

Secretary Dosyns. We expect very soon to begin. 

Mr. Switer. While this subject of spelling is interesting to 
us all, I apprehend that there is another subject connected 
with the instruction of the deaf blind that we would be glad 
to know about and have a practical illustration of, and that is 
the manner in which speech is taught to the blind deaf. If 
we could have an exemplification of that, 1 think we would be 
very much edified thereby. 

Mr. Wape. I guess you will have to have Miss Smith 
speak about that. 

Miss SmitH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have never had any 
experience in starting children in their speech. I have taken 
them after they started. 

Miss Contry. I have taught it, but it is simply by imita- 
tion, putting one hand on the throat and one on the lips, or 
placing the thumb to get the vocal chords that are formed in 
the throat, and although my pupil objects very much to doing 
it, yet he can read quite readily any words with which he is 
most familiar. He can read simple questions quite seadily 
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from the lips; and it is simply through the touch, the imita- 
tion. 

Mr. Ray. How do you make him speak? 

Miss Contry. Simply say ‘‘ speak,” and he knows what 
that méans. I would be glad at any time to have him show 
you how he does that. Although his voice is not quite so 
clear and smooth as with a great many of the deaf, still he can 
read through the touch quite readily what is given him. 

Miss Hoparr. Have you tried to teach the positions of the 
elements each separately ¢ 

Miss Contry. Yes; we began with that. 

Mr. Hammonp. Would it be too much to ask one or two of 
the teachers to bring one or two of the deaf blind pupils wpon 
the platform / 

Chairman Briarrner. There has been an earnest request 
not to do it, Mr. Hammond. 

Mr. Hammonp. Oh! All right. 

Mr. Wape. It occurs to me that Miss Poulsson is present, 
and I am not sure but that she is exactly the one to answer a 
good many questions that have been asked here, because she 
has a pretty wide and various acquaintance with the deaf blind. 
May I not ask, if Miss Poulsson is now present, that she will 
come on the platform, if she has heard any of the questions, 
for which she has an answer in her head? 

President GALLAUDET. Miss Poulsson is very prominently 
connected with kindergarten work, and has been for many 
years. If youdo not know all about her work for the kinder- 

arten, you ought to know about it. 

Miss Poutsson. Mr. Chairman, I was very much disap- 
pointed to find that the children were not going to be upon the 
platform this morning; but to find myself here is still another 
disappointment. However, I am very glad to speak upon one 
thing. It seems to me that in the teaching of any child the 
sooner you can get that child to do something the better. 
Now, in teaching the children to spell the first words it seems 
to me very important that it should not only receive the 
impression of the letters, ‘‘h-a-t,” for instance, in the hand, 
but that every time a letter is given the child the child should 
make that letter. That meaning will dawn upon the child the 
sooner the more expression you get from the child. I think 
that that was the method pursued entirely with Elizabeth 
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Robbins, and I know that she had a little doll’s hat given to 
her with a very varied collection of other hats, of course, too, 
when she was learning her first words; and I remember that 
every time the ‘‘ h-a-t” was put into her palm her little fingers 
were twisted and turned to make it, and the most encouraging, 
the most hopeful thing, I think, the thing that was hailed as 
a great triumph, was when one day Elizabeth sat in the win- 
dow with a light falling on her shower of blonde hair, and she 
had the doll, and she was sitting there spelling ‘‘ h-a-t” to 
herself and putting the hat on the doll; and I think that that 
comprehension came much more quickly, and the willingness 
to use the manual alphabet came more quickly, because she 
had from the first been required to give back whatever was 
given to her. Of course, that is pedagogically true of every 
child. The more they give out the more richly they possess, 
and the more surely they possess whatever knowledge we 
strive to give them. I do not know that I have anything 
especial to contribute. I had the very great pleasure of hav- 
ing Elizabeth Robbins with me for two summers in the first 
years of her being taught anything, and while I did not take 
her as a teacher, I still found that I was, of course, teaching 
herevery moment. I remember one time when we were in an 
electric car, a wagon came against the car and gave us a great 
shock, and up came Elizabeth’s little hand, and she inquired, 
** What was that?” and I said, ‘‘A wagon hit against the car.” 
Then, immediately, ‘‘ What is ‘against?’ ” So then I had to 
give her a good many demonstrations right there in the car. 
I just speak of that as showing that there is, of course, the 
opportunity for language lessons all the time, and that the 
time when the child is anxious to know what ‘‘ against” 
means is the best time to give her the meaning of that. If 
there is any question that I can answer I shall be very happy 
to speak, but I do not know that I have anything especial 
to say beyond that. 

Dr. THomas GALLAuDET. Mr. Chairman and friends, I 
think we are very much indebted to Mr. Wade. This ocean 
of love that we are all in who are interested in our deaf- 
blind people, our friend is not going to Wade in; he is going 
to throw himself in and swim, and leave us all to follow him. 
[Applause.] I was very much interested in his book that he 
got out lately. It is a pleasant thing for a man to have a 
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mission, and although he would be conscious that he is not 
doing for the deaf-blind what these dear ladies are in prac- 
tical teaching, still, after all, it is a great thing to have a man 
gathering up the information and presenting it to us, and to 
feel that he has a mission. So I hope that from time to time 
we shall know more about the deaf-blind. 

I think I can interest you for a moment in going away back 
to Laura Bridgman’s time. My deaf-mute wife and myself 
had our honeymoon in Boston in 1845—that is a good while 
ago—and Dr. Howe invited us to take supper with him at the 
institution for the blind in south Boston. Laura Bridgman 
was there, at the table, with her teacher, and there was Mrs. 
Howe and the family all together, and the teacher was telling 
Laura that here was a newly married couple and that the 
bride was a deaf-mute, etc. She became very much inter- 
ested, and after supper she reached out after my wife, led her 
over to her lounge and sat down there, and the first question 
Laura asked my wife—of course she spelled it out, as you all 
know—was, ‘*‘ H-o-w d-o y-o-u |-i-k-e y-o-u-r n-e-w h-u-s- 
b-a-n-d?” [Laughter.] My wife said something to her, but 
I never could get out of my wife what she said. [Renewed 
laughter.| She spelled it into her hand. I thought, ‘‘ that is 
a touch of nature.” These deaf-blind people are human like 
the rest of us. They are limited, of course, but after all 
there is so much of interest. I know more about them now 
than I did in my early life, because we have several in our 
home for aged and infirm deaf-mutes. 

There was another very pleasant incident I can relate in a 
few moments. We have quite a prominent deaf-blind man— 
he is not in the home, but is living in New York State just 
opposite Poughkeepsie—Mr. James H. Caton. I presume his 
name is in the book that Mr. Wade has got out. He passed 
up from Manhattan to Poughkeepsie. He had a deaf-mute 
lad as a guide, and they were walking along Mills street, talk- 
ing together, and he was asking about things. The guide 
said, ‘‘ There is Dr. Haight’s name on the door.” Said he, ‘I 
know a Haight down in New York. I want to go in there 
and find out who that Haight is.” So in they went into that 
house and asked, and a lady come to the door, sure enough, 
who was a sister of one of the prominent deaf-mute ladies who 
was educated at Hartford. She was a Miss Singer and 
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had married Dr. Haight. She was ableto converse with them. 
They sat down, had a good time, conversed about all sorts of 
things. So that Caton showed the investigating turn of mind, 
and though he was deaf and dumb and blind, yet he was going 
to find out who that Haight family was in there, and did find 
out and satisfied himself. We have in the home two men 
who interest me very much, one passing into middle life; 
he was over -40 years of age when one eye failed him, and 
the other eye sympathized, and now he is totally blind. He 
is a very fine fellow, a great mechanical genius. He got up 
a loom, made it himself, in which he worked up rag rugs. 
Then we have two or three others that are almost blind. 
When I give communion to them, once a month, I spell into 
the hands of these two men, ‘*‘ The body of your Lord Jesus 
Christ”; just spell that sentence. There are two or three 
others into whose hands I sometimes spell up in that little 
home. As some of you know, we were burned out in our 
fine home and we are yet in a temporary house in Pough- 
keepsie. These blind people seem to know all that is going 
on. When I go up there they ask questions about everything 
that is going on. There seems to be pervading this com- 
munity this desire of communicating. So that I feel we are 
all interested in a very important cause, in showing what can 
be done to elevate those who years ago in certain countries 
perhaps would be just thrown into the river and carried off 
as so much refuse. Now we know that they are, as it 
were, communications with the Great Spirit of Love above. 
These people bring that love down to us, into our hearts, 
perhaps more than people who are not so terribly deprived. 
It is hard lines, I often say to myself, to see adeaf, dumb, and 
blind person, and yet tow much they have to enjoy, and how 
many of them seem to be lifted up into a high plane of spirit- 
ual life and to set us all an example. 

Mr. Wape. I forgot one point. You hear of subjects that 
were blind and educated as blind, and, in time soon after, they 
became deaf. You could readily see what a trifle the work 
is. But there are too many that confuse the idea. If a pupil 
is deaf and blind they forget that one who recently had lan- 
guage is very far from what we ordinarily mean by that term. 
I am sorry to say there are two instances of pupils being dis- 
missed from schools, one at 15 years and one at 8, just from 
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that little oversight, failure to discriminate in that little 
matter. 

Mr. Tare. Mr. Chairman, it is of course not necessary for 
anyone to give expression to our feelings of gratitude to Mr. 


> 


Wade for the glorious work he is engaged in, but, of course, 
we all want information, and I know of no man who is better 
able from experience and a study of the subject to give us 
his views on the question that I propose to propound to him 
than he. I would ask Mr. Wade what he thinks of the feasi- 
bility of establishing a national instituée for the deaf blind. 
We all know that in cvery State in the Union there are deaf 
blind people who are not reached at all, and somehow or 
other they are kept in the background. Superintendents for 
the deaf and for the blind will hear of most of the deaf and 
most of the blind, but in some way, or for some reason, the 
deaf blind seem to get out of our sight, and this angel of 
mercy in the person of Mr. Wade here has ferreted out a 
great many of those cases, and I would like to know what he 
thinks of an institution of that kind, and whether he thinks 
it would be feasible. 

Mr. Wapr. It is very simple. Deliver us from such a ca- 
lamity. What do you wantit for¢ What do you need it for? 
Do you principals and superintendents of deaf institutions 
want to confess that you can not educate a child who is blind 
as well as deaf, or that you can not educate it as well as any- 
body? What advantage is there init? What is the use of 
sending a pupil three or four thousand miles to school, far 
away from home, when perhaps there is a school in the ad- 
joining county? For my part, I do not think it would be a 
very agreeable affair. Now, here we have eight teachers, if 
lower than the angels but very little, but you get forty or 
fifty and I am afraid you would get some of the them very 
far down the other way, and wouldn’t there be an everlasting 
howl? Now, there is Mr. Dobyns and Mr. Jones—I think 
either one of them will tell you he does not see anything in 
the work that is very strange to the regular work with the 
deaf pupils. There is a little variation, but, my conscience, 
it doesn’t require any great amount of genius to make a teacher 
of that kind. It requires intelligence, heart, and soul. Mr. 
Dobyns here was writing to me about taking deaf-blind pupils, 
and Mr. Frank Hall was writing to me about his taking deaf- 
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blind pupils. I wasn’t going to have two distinguished edu- 
ators like that writing to a howling barbarian like me, so I 
referred Mr. Dobyns to Mr. Hall, and Mr. Hall to Mr. 
Dobyns. What one did not know the other certainly would. 
[Laughter.] That is the way to get at it. A little bit of 
common sense, it strikes me, is good for the education of the 
blind as well as everybody else. It seems to me it is a very 
clear proposition. But, oh! such a calamity as an institution 
for the deaf blind would be! 

Rev. Dr. GattaupeT. The deaf blind adopt signs as well as 
speech. They take hold of one another’s hands. We do not 
hesitate about that at all. We let them adopt any methods 
which convey ideas. 

Mr. Bowes. How many pupils is it safe to put under one 
teacher ? 

Mr. Wane. There is where you missed it. Why didn’t 
you catch hold of Mr. Currier yesterday? Fanwood gives a 
teacher more than one pupil. Nobody else does that. 

President GALLAUDET. In closing this discussion I want to 
add my word of most hearty appreciation of Mr. Wade’s work, 
a copy of which he was kind enough to send me; and I want to 
say, too, that I fully agree with him with regard to the unde- 
sirability of establishing a school for the deaf blind. They 
are to be taught by individuals who are devoted to them, under 
the care and supervision of the heads of schools for the deaf 
or the blind, as the case may be. We all recognize Mr. 
Wade’s great work among the deaf blind and hope he will go 
on for a long time and teach us what to do. 

Mr. Jones. Let us give him a vote of thanks, Mr. Presi- 
dent. He has done us a great deal of good, and I move that 
we extend him a vote of thanks. 


The chairman put the question, and it was determined in 
the affirmative by a unanimous vote. 


STORIES, 
[By Mrs. S. C. Balis, Ontario, Canada.] 
FELLOW-TEACHERS: ‘‘I’ve been honored with a invite to 
norate before you to-day; and when I say that I skurcely 


feel ekal to the task, ’m sure you will believe me,” to quote 
Artemus Ward. 
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My theme is to be ‘‘Stories.”. Who has not a love for 
stories, and stories with a point or several of them at the end? 
There may be a moral attached to each individual point, but 
that is a matter of some indifference to the majority of us. 
Show me a normal child that will not listen to a story and Ill 
find a fly that will not eat sirup, but it will be a dead one. 

Children live in a world of their own as we are well aware. 
They can evolve more imaginative situations from prosaic 
odds ‘and ends of everyday material than we adults realize. 
So the simplest narrative holds for them far more of interest 
than we, who have had so many of life’s illusions destroyed, 
‘an possibly arouse in ourselves. The dullest and most hope- 
less children have been enthralled by a simple pantomimic 
narrative, and their minds freed, for the time being, of the 
mental lethargy that bound them. Nothing is more effective 
than a story to renew interest in our little people or to stim- 
ulate thought in the most indolent. A story will quickly quell 
rebellious small boys and soothe fretful small girls. The same 
weapon can be successfully employed in bringing order from 
chaos and in nipping incipient mischief in the bud. Panto- 
mime, spelling, writing, speech, can each and all be used as a 
means to this end. Whichever method seems most expedient 
at the moment should be used. Abolish stories and much of 
the interest in schoolroom work will be lacking. It is through 
stories so much outside information is imparted to our pupils. 
And through this means they also gain conversational forms 
and idioms in common use. Our pupils can be interested in 
stories in a very short time after entering school; and before 
the close of their second session many of them should be able 
to read and understand the simpler forms of narrative, and 
their interest in reading, once aroused, should never be allowed 
to abate. Had I the simple stories, floating about in our vari- 
ous institution papers, bound, I should place them in my pupils’ 
hands as early as the second session and require them to read 
them. The majority of them would soon be able to do so and 
I should see that they understood what they read. Picture 
books are all right and serve a good purpose, but our pupils 
need language. All children want to know what each picture 
they see is about, and if there isa means of finding out, depend 
upon it they will discover it. If it were possible every nar- 
rative, no matter how simple, should have its illustration, for 
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these children think in pictures, not in words. Some of the 
stories that have appeared in the children’s column of the 
Canadian paper have been told the writer by the children 
themselves in course of conversation. Like many ‘‘ grown- 
ups” they love to see their names in print, and that fact alone 
will stimulate some of them to read when every other effort 
fails. 

The issue: of every number of our paper is so eagerly 
watched for and joyously received by the small people we 
can not but feel repaid for the time and effort often required 
to keep a constant supply of stories on hand. It is not by 
any means an easy matter to stoop to the mental level of 
these pupils and discard the flowers of language, superfluous 
words and flourishes in general; to take only the bare skeleton 
of language, so to speak, and clothe it so simply the children 
can understand the meaning of every word or phrase. There 
may be imaginative children among them, but experience 
leads us to the conclusion that, in our schools, the most of 
them are most uncomfortably matter-of-fact. Having dis- 
covered a means of asking questions, they are the most in- 
quisitive, animate interrogation points in existence. There is 
hardly an educational department that can not advantageously 
use stories. Fairy talesand impossible giants do not appeal to 
them as to hearing children. They are too literal and not able 
to separate the reality from fiction. All animal stories will 
hold their closest attention and retain their interest. Nature 
is such a sealed book to them, and the mysteries of iife so 
many, that they seize most eagerly upon every explanation 
offered. Their observation is usually most keen, and a mere 
suggestion will often start them upon an independent course 
of investigation. : 

In reading stories it is well to ask questions frequently. 
Often this leads to the necessity for an original answer, by 
which I mean a reply that can not be found in the story itself. 
So soon as they are able to understand and answer questions, 
they should be required to ask them. At first they ask what 
they have learned by seeing repeatedly, but gradually they 
will venture upon most original questions and delight to ex- 
ercise their ability in using language in sucha form. We 
have too few books that can be placed in the hands of our 
younger pupils. The scores of fine stories that appear each 
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session in the various school papers are going to waste, which 
is greatly to be regretted. Unless each pupil is given a copy 
of each issue of the institution paper, the stories can hardly 
serve their purpose. Even then they are most likely to be 
hastily scanned and carelessly thrown aside. 

I should like to ask a question that I have long had in 
mind. Why can not some plan be devised by the members 
of this convention whereby we may save, and have arranged 
in book form, many of the children’s stories now appearing 
in the various institution publications? I am aware that 
some of the authors and editors of these stories propose pub- 
lishing them in that form in course of time. But there are 
many others who are furnishing most excellent reading mat- 
ter, who have no such desire or intention, yet would gladly 
cooperate to have their stories preserved for schoolroom or 
library use. It has been proposed that each institution agree 
upon a uniform size of sheet and class of type, and print two 
or three hundred extra copies of each issue of their stories, 
all to be sent to a certain place for binding, at a stated 
period, but that seems scarcely a feasible plan, nor altogether 
a desirable arrangement. A better plan has been sug- 
gested, which is, that the convention appoint a committee 
who shall have power to select and arrange these stories for 
publication. They could be arranged in three separate vol- 
umes, for primary, intermediate, and advanced grades, in a 
convenient book size, and should be freely illustrated. Rand, 
McNally & Co. furnish most beautiful illustrations with 
some of their schoolbooks, and it is possible that there could 
be secured from them plates suitable for our purpuse. One 
of the editors of a children’s page is keeping the chalk plates 
that they have used, and others are saving back numbers and 
extra copies of their papers, so that if any practicable plan 
can be arranged there is material ready at hand, and it should 
not. be long before enough has been accumulated to issue one 
or two volumes of smaller size than the Raindrop of cher- 
ished memory. 

It would appear that a small committee could work more 
rapidly than a large number. If copies of all papers that 
publish a children’s department were sent to the members of 
the committee they would, in the majority of cases, be able 
to give credit for each story. The authorities of the Hart- 
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ford, Conn., school would, I believe, consider the matter of 
publication in a favorable light, and I have reason to think 
the authorities of nearly all the schools for the deaf would be 
liberal purchasers of such books. There appears to be no 
obstacle to the success of such an undertaking, could a prac- 
ticable working plan be devised and ordered carried into exe- 
cution by the members of this convention; and there will 
thus be saved to us a large amount of most valuable reading 
matter for_our pupils of the present and the future. I hope 
some action may be taken before the closing of this conven- 
tion. [Applause. | 


Mr. Hammonp. I have been very much interested, of 
course, in this paper, and will begin what I have to say by 
referring to the latter part of the paper. This arrangement 
for preserving stories was partially made at the convention of 
superintendents and principals at Talladega last summer. 
The matter was brought up and it was turned over to Mr. 
Clarke of the Michigan institution, who promised to print 
whatever was considered advisable, and the conference of 
principals was given to understand that he was at that time 
collecting and printing a certain number of stories, and each 
institution represented there agreed to take a certain number 
from Mr. Clarke. Just what condition that is in now I am 
not able to say, and Mr. Clarke not being here possibly there 
is no one that can tell us exactly. 

One other point in connection with the paper—I agree 
with the writer of the paper that stories which delight hear- 
ing and speaking children, fairy tales, are not of as much 
use in the schoolroom as one would expect. When a young 
teacher, I started in with a vast fund of these stories in my 
own head, and I thought that I was going to do the deaf and 
dumb a good deal of good with them. I tried it again and 
again in several different grades and in different institutions, 
but my success was never commensurate with my hopes. 
Whether it is because, as the writer suggests, they are defi- 
cient in imagination I am not ready to say. Iam not abso- 
lutely certain that that has been investigated sufficiently. 
Within a year or two I tried it with some of the more ad- 
vanced pupils in the Kansas institution. I took something 
that had been used in the public schools, in order to see if 
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they had any imagination. I told them to write me an ac- 
count of an imaginary trip to the moon; and gathering up 
those papers and looking them over and comparing them with 
a lot of papers that were written in a grade in the public 
schools almost corresponding on the same subject I found that 
there was as much imagination displayed in the papers of the 
deaf and dumb as in those that came from the hearing and 
speaking school. Now, of course, that is only a straw. I 
have not continued this comparison far enough to be able to 
say. But I find that there is a good deal of imagination man- 
ifested by deaf children at their plays. Possibly not so much 
as among hearing children, and yet it seems to me that there 
ought to be almost as much, provided we can get at it. 

Mr. Frank Reap, Jr. I would like to ask Mrs. Balis a ques- 
tion. In primary grades, first or second, to boys and girls who 
are not well developed, what method is the best for giving the 
stories? By the manual alphabet, by signs, by speech, by 
writing, by drawing on the board, or what method? 

Mrs. Batis. I use them all. [Applause.| I nearly always 
write it first. In the morning when I come to school, if I 
have seen anything that may interest the children, I write it 
on the board and explain it, and there are always several who 
understand it quickly and explain it to the others. I speak 
to those who can understand it, and use all methods [applause], 
drawing or anything. 

Mr. Blattner in the chair. 

Mr. Arco. I want to say just a word on this subject, 
because to me it is a very important one. I think the word 
‘* stories” is somewhat misleading. Those of you who have 
read the little deaf-mute publications for the last two or three 
years have found not only stories, but a vast amount of in- 
formation, on this children’s page in the papers. It is infor- 
mation, it is knowledge; it is not confined to stories of giants 
and fairies and things of that kind. So I think that that, 
particularly, should be preserved. Now, we did talk about 
this subject down at the conference of principals, and nothing 
has come of it—— 

Mr. Switer. May I interrupt the speaker a moment, to 
say that a lady sitting by me states that Mr. Clarke has been 
working along this line, but has not yet formulated the mat- 
ter so that it can be presented. 
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Mr. Arco. Well, I think it is a matter that we do not want 
to put off. At least we want to take some steps in the proper 
direction, and that is to preserve everything of interest to 
children that is published in our printing offices. I want to 
say, to get at the question practically, that our printing office 
would be willing to send out (to other institutions) each week, 
or each two weeks, as we come out twice a month at least, 
600 pages of matter that we print for ourselves, after the 
little papers are gotten out—a sheet that is the same size as 
the paper, on one side of which are stories for the smaller 
children, and information for the little ones; on the other 
side, something for the older ones. Sometimes we have four 
pages of that, and I would be perfectly willing to exchange 
with any school, furnishing at least a dozen sheets, and pos- 
sibly two dozen, to each school in the United States, in 
exchange for the same number of sheets from that school. I 
am sure we could do this, and it would furnish our reading 
room with material that we can not possibly get in any other 
way. You all know that the language of children’s books, as 
they are ordinarily written, is not at all fitted to deaf children, 
and I know of no people in the United States more capable 
of getting up a book of the proper kind, for reading by deaf 
children, than this convention as it is assembled right here 
to-day, and I do not think that we care to relegate it to the 
principals’ conference, but to the convention, and some 
steps should be taken. As I say, for myself, I will make 
that offer. Any school that will exchange with us and agree 
to print on a sheet of uniform size, so that we may fasten 
them together, we will exchange with—well, to any number— 
I will not limit it to 600 sheets. I will say that many for all 
‘institutions, but we will exchange with any other school, 
because we believe in this. 

As these papers come to me—lI believe nearly all the 
schools now send us three—we keep two copies, one for the 
girls’ reading room, the other for the boys’, and from the 
other our teachers cut out and preserve the stories, so that 
we have a great stock of those stories now. And those 
papers, on Sunday evening, we give to these pupils in their 
room as a privilege, and they get them. A boy never forgets 
to come for the papers, and a girl never forgets to come for 
Now they have only one copy of each. Of course, 
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they do spread them about. There is a good deal of matter 
that they do not care about. Frequently when the little 
ones want the paper they can not get it. Now, if we had 
those extra sheets—if my school, for instance, could get from 
Mr. Tate’s school each two weeks, or each week, 12 copies, 
how much help that would be—12 copies of that particular 
part. He could not afford probably to send me 12 copies of 
his paper, but he could send me 12 copies if it is cut down to 
the smaller form each week, and you could send it to every 
school in the United States, Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Tater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arco. I think you would be willing to do that. 
That is something we do not have to wait one, two, three, or 
four years for. We can begin that next September, and 
then we can, all of us, preserve everything that goes into 
our printing offices. I have had some hope that some 
ambitious, aspiring young man—there are some of them here 
now—would come out some day with a circular and say, ** All 
of you send me that stuff and I will edit it,” and if some 
printing office like Mr. Clarke’s would say, ‘*1 will print it,” 
all the rest of us would say, ‘‘Wo will take it”—but that 
hasn’t come yet; that young man hasn’t been found. 

Rey. Dr. GaLtLaupet. Perhaps it is a young woman. 

Mr. Arco. Yes; some young woman may help the young 
man. 

President GALLAUDET. If the young woman should under- 
take to help the young man you can’t tell what would come 
of it. 

Rey. Dr. GALLAupErT. I am not entitled, perhaps, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to offera resolution, as I am only an honorary member, 
but I make the suggestion that Mrs. Balis should have two 
associated with her to undertake some system for this thing, 
to represent the convention and carry on their correspond- 
ence; and to pay the postage and other incidentals, that they 
should be authorized to draw on the treasury for a reasonable 
amount. Ido not see that anything can be done in a matter 
of this kind unless it is systematized, unless some one who is 
responsible is corresponding with the institutions and getting 
the thing in running order. I do not know whether that is a 
practical suggestion or not, sir. I just throw it out. 
President GALLAUDET. If the chairman of the section will 
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allow me to assume the presidency of the convention for a 
moment, I will say to my brother that he is perfectly com- 
petent as an honorary member to offer the resolution; and if 
he will make the motion that Mrs. Balis be requested to act 
as chairman of a committee of three, the other two members 
of which shall be at her selection, to start out in this matter, 
and authorizing the executive committee to meet a reasonable 
amount of expense for postage, etc., that would bring it in 
shape to start the matter, and the chair will entertain that 
motion. 

Rev. Dr. Gatiaupet. | offer that motion. 

Carried unanimously. 

Chairman Buattrner. This will conclude the discussion of 
this paper, and we will pass on to the next one. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


[By Percival Hall, assistant professor of mathematics, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C.] 


Preparation for college means, for a great majority of the 
deaf seeking higher education, preparation for Gallaudet. It 
is true that during the past few years some of our friends 
who believe in pure oral methods have urged deaf young 
people to obtain their higher training in schools and colleges 
for the hearing. A few have tried; rarely one, with either a 
great deal of hearing or plenty of means, has succeeded. 
None that I know of has gone directly to college from a school 
for the deaf, but all have been obliged to spend time and 
money for special preparatory instruction. After entering 
they have required extra tutoring and unusual arrangements 
with teachers in order to do their work properly, for even 
the best trained lip readers have been unable to understand 
lectures, or to profit by the recitations of their classmates. 

There is no doubt that a bright, well-educated deaf young man 
of strong will and ample means can face all difficulties and go 
through a college for the hearing even if he have no power of 
speech and lip reading at all. But as for getting true college 
life, with all the broadening that comes from free and sure 
social intercourse with fellow-students, from debates, from 
dramatic entertainments, from lectures and sermons, from 
athletic and literary societies—in short, from one-half of 
what makes a higher education in the true sense of the words— 
he can not do it, And this will be true even though he be an 
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expert lip reader. He will always be a marked man, a crip- 
ple, outside the swing and rush of college life. 

The few deaf young people in our schools who have enough 
hearing or enough means and determination to go to colleges 
other than Gallaudet are exceptions. The great majority will 
seek higher education with their fellows at Washington. It 
is with the hope of assisting in the preparation of the latter 
that this paper is written. 

More and more of our young men and young women are being 
trained for Gallaudet, till this year the number of candidates 
reached 80. In some schools a few of the brightest pupils 
are selected and specially tutored in preparation for entrance. 
In others the course of study is so arranged that the transi- 
tion from school to college is but a natural step. 

It is to be hoped that the latter arrangement will, in time, be 
adopted by all, for though no one expects the schools to exist 
for the sake of the college, still to give all the deaf a proper 
primary education the standard of every school should be at 
least high enough for those graduates who desire it to enter 
college without further special preparation. 

While many students come to the college well prepared in 
every way, a number show defects in their training. Perhaps 
there is no better way to get suggestions as to improvement 
in the work of preparation than to study carefully these 
defects. A few remedies will be offered at the same time, 
and it is hoped that these and others that will be thought of 
will be discussed here by the convention. 

The college records show that out of all who entered the 
13 classes of 1888-1900, inclusive, only 48 per cent received 
degrees. Five per cent more remained the required five 
years and received certificates; 47 per cent left without fin- 
ishing the course. Three per cent of these left for miscon- 
duct, 3 per cent because of poor health, 13 per cent for poor 
scholarship, and the rest for reasons not stated, but probably 
for lack of application, preparation, or means. 

Of those entering the classes of 1901-1904, already 1 per 
cent have left on account of misconduct, 5 per cent on account 
of poor health, and 20 per cent for poor scholarship. 

This number of failures is large. Some of them, such as 
those due to loss of means or to accident, can not be helped. 
But some of them certainly ought not to occur. 


_§. Doc. 1083——13 
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When we remember that the habits of thought and action 
of young people are strongly fixed by the age of sixteen, and 
‘and when we find that 70 per cent of the failures occur during 
the first vear of college life, then it seems that we can draw 
no other just conclusion than that many are deficient in prepa- 
ration and should have come later or not at all. At this 
point some may ask, ‘‘ But how did they pass the examina- 
tions?” The answer is, they were prepared for the exami- 
nations, but not for college. The student who gets the best 
marks in the entrance examinations seldom graduates as 
valedictorian. 

FINANCIAL PREPARATION. 


A considerable number of students are obliged to leave 
college because their means give out. One remedy for this 
is in provisions like that made by the State of Arkansas of 
$700 annually for its pupils who go to Gallaudet. Some 
schools set aside smaller amounts from their own funds; some 
can not give any money at all for this purpose. 

But there is one thing that every State school can give— 
that is a well taught trade. Many a boy at Gallaudet has paid 
his way by working at his trade during the summer. Many 
a girl has earned enough by sewing and dressmaking to tide 
over a financial crisis. No candidate for college should be 
allowed to neglect his trade. There is time enough to learn 
it and to practice it at school. The proper time to learn it 
comes during s¢hool life. It is something that great educa- 
tors are recognizing more and more as a necessary part of a 
man’s early training. Even if he expects to be a teacher or a 
preacher it will make him a broader and more independent 
man to know a trade. 


MORAL PREPARATION. 


It is gratifying to be able to say that the moral preparation 
of our students is good. Few fail in their college work because 
of poor moral training. Yet this is no reason why moral prep- 
aration should be neglected. The temptations of the free life 
at college are great, especially as it follows the rather strict 
life of the institution. -The student’s time fs largely his own; 
there are few to watch his conduct closely; a great city is 
near at hand; opportunities of doing wrong without being 
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immediately found out are numerous. There is need, then, 
of a sound training in morals, in which the impressions from 
the words and the acts of teachers of high character, both 
men and women, should be deep and lasting. I believe a large 
majority of our pupils do get such sound training. 

But there are a few who fail in college because of moral 
weakness. Almost all of these cases have made a poor record 
morally at school. When such is the fact they should not be 
recommended for college. It is a mistake to think that 
college life will help all who are deficient in moral strength. 
While the rules of the college are well enforced, the general 
influences are good, and the average character of the students 
is high, still the freedom and temptations of the life are some- 
times too much for the weak. So, though a pupil may be 
very bright, if his character is greatly lacking in strength it 
is better that he should not come to college, where he would 
have more opportunity than anywhere else to influence others 
harmfully and to carry them and himself down to disgrace. 

It is hard to say much in regard to preparation in manners. 
There are no examinations and no records to refer to for sta- 
tistics in this connection. Manners play an important part 
in college life and all life afterwards, and whatever training 
‘an be given in the school will be of great benefit always. From 
personal contact with the college students for seven years 
comes the impression that pupils from the schools which 
encourage socials, receptions, and entertainments where teach- 
ers and pupils alternate as hosts and all mingle in a friendly 
way make the best showing in manners. Certainly before 
pupils go to a life where they must accept invitations to 
dinners, teas, and parties, and where they must often take the 
lead themselves in social entertainments, they should be 
taught the first principles of returning courtesy by courtesy, 
of paying all social debts promptly, and of neglecting no- 
body, whatever his age or personal attractions. A little more 
time spent in this kind of preparation will give good returns. 


PHYSICAL PREPARATION. 


Physical failures among the students of the first year are 
somewhat frequent, in spite of compuisory gymnasium work 
and ample opportunity for outdoor sports. The strain of con- 
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pursue his trade. 


should refuse to recommend them as candidates. 


dies in cases of ordinary sickness and accidents. 


can be desired. 
MENTAL PREPARATION. 


much to praise and little to criticise as faulty. 































DEAF. 


tinuous study is great. The change of climate is often trying. 
So, sending a pupil to college with a bad physical preparation 
is a great mistake. If he breaks down and leaves he is often 
much worse off than if he had never come at all, for he has 
lost in health, in pride, in money, and in the opportunity to 


Gymnastic exercise should be a part of the regular school 
work. Whenever it is possible it should be directed by a 
special teacher. Outdoor sports should be encouraged. Deli- 
‘ate pupils should be advised to take up gardening, floricul- 
ture, or some other healthful occupation, instead of trying to 
come to college. In cases where pupils are plainly likely to 
break down and injure their health by doing so principals 


It would also be a great help to many pupils to have a short 
practical course in physiology and hygiene. Many need in- 
struction in the common rules of health and in simple reme- 
In such ways 
the physical preparation of the pupils may be made all that 


So far as we have gone, considering the financial, moral, 
and physical preparation of pupils for college, there has been 


Defects in 


these respects will always occur to some extent in all training 
of youth. In taking up the mental preparation of candidates 
for college we find much more room for improvement. One- 
fifth of the students from four recent classes were failures in 
scholarship and left on.this account. Some of them came to 
college so obviously unprepared for good work that it needed 
but two weeks to find it out. Why their teachers did not 
realize it is strange. It may have been partly from a lack of 
comprehension of the demands of the college course; it may 
have been that the teachers were so used to thinking for the 
pupils that they seemed to know much more than they really 
did. Whatever it was, it was unfortunate. Students who from 
the first are a drag upon their classmates and teachers, whose 
career can only end in dismissal for poor scholarship, use the 
money of the college and that of their friends to no purpose; 
they keep out others more deserving and hurt the reputa- 
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tion of the school and college both. Teachers should study 
the capabilities of their pupils carefully, and become well 
acquainted with the college requirements not only for admis- 
sion, but also for the whole course. Candidates should be 
prepared not only to pass the examinations, but also to stay 
in college five years. If it is clear that a pupil can not hope 
to succeed for more than a year or two, he should not be 
recommended as a candidate at all. One well-prepared pupil, 
who promises to be a successful student and get a degree, 
is much more desirable than a dozen who are deficient in 
preparation and must soon be dropped. 

Entrance conditions are most frequent in English gram- 
mar, next in arithmetic, and third in English composition. 
In college one-third to one-half of all conditions are in math- 
ematics and about one-fifth are in English. 

It would seem, then, that the preparation in English and 
arithmetic is not always what it ought to be. In the past, so 
many congenitally deaf students have succeeded in these lines 
that we can not accept the plea of the natural difficulty of lan- 
guage and arithmetic for the deaf. 

The grave defects in the mental training of pupils that 
lead to these frequent failures in English and mathematics are 
three: 

1. Insufficient drill in the comprehension of language, 
especially that of the subject taught—in the language of 
arithmetic, for example. 

2. Lack of practice in the use of English. 

3. Lack of training in independent reasoning. 

Students sometimes come to college without enough com- 
prehension of English to use text and reference books prop- 
erly. Many failures in mathematics as well as in language 
are due to this. As a remedy, nothing is better than read- 
ing. Pupils should be taught not to depend on one text-book 
only for their information. Every possible device should be 
employed to give large and broad vocabularies. Language 
peculiar to a certain subject should be thoroughly explained. 
But, after all, the assignment of reading outside the class 
room and the encouragement of general reading for pleasure 
are the two most necessary steps for giving pupils a broad 
‘ange of comprehension of language. 

Again, our students often come without proper command 
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of English. . Many have a wide enough range of ideas, but 
‘an not express themselves freely and accurately in even the 
simplest language. Success in college is almost impossible 
for such students. To avoid this defect pupils should be 
required, whenever it is possible, to use spoken, written, or 
spelled English in the schoolroom from the very beginning. 
It takes longer, but it pays. Pupils of the higher classes 
should be expected to use English habitually, and teachers 
should demand it in all recitations. 

When a pupil is preparing for college it is most important 
that he learn to reason for himself. Success in logic, the 
natural sciences, and especialiy in mathematics, depends 
largely on the power of independent reasoning. Arithmetic 
is one of the most valuable studies we have in our school 
course for developing this faculty. It should never be 
neglected. If a pupil fails in his entrance examinations in 
English and arithmetic his career in college is likely to be a 
failure. Conditions in history, natural philosophy, or in 
geography can be made up with comparative ease. Defects 
in preparation in language and mathematics are vital. 

We are apt to do too much reasoning for our pupils, not 
only in arithmetic, but in every study. The best teacher is 
not the one who explains everything for the pupil, but the 
one who, by suggestions and questions, makes the pupil ex- 
plain difficulties for himself. The best prepared pupil is not 
the one who comes to college with his head full of things 
which his teacher has told him, but the one who can reason 
out things for himself, and knows how and where to look for 
information. Add to this a good command of English and 
arithmetic, a sound physique and character, and we have a 
pupil who is properly prepared for a successful career in 
college. 

In conclusion, let us hope that there will be the same steady 
effort that has been shown in the past for uniformity and 
advancement in the preparatory courses of study. The Ohio 
Institution for the Deaf is now sending students regularly to 
the freshman class at Gallaudet, after a well-arranged twelve 
years’ course. The plan is working admirably. Pupils have 
sometimes been carried as far in their preparation by other 
schools. Everyone ought to strive for a standard fully as 
high. In our country the high schools and academies have 
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been steadily improved, and the standard of admission to 
college has been slowly raised. The time is coming soon when 
Gallaudet, to give proper value to its degrees, must follow 
suit. I hope the suggestions of this paper may be of help in 
the present work of preparing candidates for college. I also 
hope that the courses of study in our schools will soon be so 
arranged that when the standard of admission to Gallaudet is 
‘aised candidates will be able to satisfy the requirements, not 
by means of special and extra training, but through the 
regular work of any of our schools. [Applause. | 


Chairman Biatrner. This paper is discussed formally in a 
paper by Mr. Davidson to be read by Mr. Booth. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HALL’S PAPER. 


[By S. G. Davidson, Mount Airy, Pa.] 


Mr. Hall’s paper contains information and suggestions of 
great value to those teachers in schools for the deaf who are 
specially charged with the preparation of pupils for the col- 
lege-entrance examination, but it is also of interest to the 
profession generally as showing in what respects and to what 
extent we fail satisfactorily to equip them for the higher 
school of life into which nearly all must immediately pass. A 
fair command of language, a knowledge of the fundamental 
facts taught in the primary and secondary schools, good 
health, good morals, and certain qualities of character are 
essential to success in any walk of life. The requirements 
for admission and the course of study at Gallaudet College, 
or, for that matter, at any college, are not so difficult that one 
having these requirements and characteristics need fail to pass 
or to complete the work with credit. That such a large pro- 
portion of those who attempt it do fail means something more 
than that few of the deaf are prepared, when they leave the 
State schools, to take up the more advanced studies; it proves 
that the great majority are inadequately equipped for the 
struggle for existence and advancement that they must wage 
against the world. This fact is strongly emphasized by Mr. 
Hall’s statement of the studies in which candidates for admis- 
sion and students of the college are most frequently deficient. 
Attainments in grammar, composition, and arithmetic, more 
surely than those in any or all the other studies of the lower 
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schools, determine at graduation the quality and extent of a 
pupil’s mental training, the possibilities of his future growth, 
and his readiness to enter upon the duties of active life. 
Failure in the first and last of these branches may be accepted 
as proof of undeveloped reasoning faculties, powers of atten- 
tion and concentration, and habits of orderly and exact thought 
and expression, which are cultivated through them; while 
the inability to write an acceptable composition shows iack 
of observation, of original thought, and of the ability to gen- 
eralize and to arrange facts and ideas in logical order and to 
express them in correct English. These requirements, it may 
be repeated, are necessary qualifications to success in any 
career the graduate may adopt. The college, by taking the 
brightest and most advanced of the deaf from all parts of the 
country, and subjecting them to the test of the work required 
by its course, demonstrates the strength and weaknesses of our 
systems of education, and fixes a standard of attainment for 
the State schools at which they might all aim with advantage 
to the pupils, irrespective of whether they are to enter a 
higher institution of learning. 

The failure of a pupil in a certain study at the college- 
entrance examination proves insufficient preparation in that 
branch, but if, after passing, he does not keep up with his 
class, the reason is probably not mental incapacity or inability 
to master the subject, but lack of character development. As 
Mr. Hall shows, comparatively few of the students are forced 
to leave the college because of immorality; but, while it is 
true the deaf are rarely vicious, or inclined to the active vices, 
my experience leads me to believe that very many of them 
have faults which, while.less degrading to them and injurious 
to society, are quite as inimical to their advancement, either 
mentally or in business relations. They are too passive, and 
are lacking in the ambition, desire for improvement, and the 
moral and intellectual vigor and stamina necessary to over- 
come for themselves the difficulties they encounter, and to fix 
their course and pursue it to the end. In the college they 
are very properly thrown largely upon their own resources, 
and are themselves responsible for their success or failure. 
It is time they learned to stand alone, but few are able to do 
so. In the State schools they have for years had the close 
personal supervision and assistance of their teachers in all 
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their studies; what they could not understand has been made 
clear to them; the hard places have all been made easy; by 
constant admonition and advice, by personal influence, and, 
when necessary, by punishment, the instructor has insured 
their getting their lessons from day to day, and frequent 
reviews have fixed them in their minds. They have had little 
independence of action; their lessons have been studied under 
the oversight of teachers or supervisors; their hours for 
rising and retiring, and for each of the duties of their school 
life, have been fixed by regulations enforced by constant 
official supervision. In the college all this is changed. The 
students’ hours, outside of the recitation room, are his own, 
to be employed as he sees fit; he is expected to do his own 
thinking and to work for his own advancement; failure to get 
his lessons brings its final punishment in disgrace and dis- 
missal, but this is too remote to actively influence him, and 
indolence, the desire for pleasure, lack of ambition, and the 
habit of doing things only because he is compelled, all incline 
him to neglect his studies, with the result that he is found 
deficient in those requiring the closer application. 

Of the many students who left the college during the years 
I spent there, few did so because of mental incapacity. The 
reasons given were varied—failure in studies, ill-health, pov- 
erty, opportunity to secure work, and others—but if traced 
to its source the cause would nearly always be the character 
defects I have mentioned. The officers and graduates can 
point out, to those interested, young men poor in purse and 
health, and of less than average intelligence, but fired with a 
zeal for learning and with the grit and self-reliance to over- 
come obstacles, who have completed the course with credit 
and are making good use of the education and training they 
received. 

If all our pupils were to enter the college, it might be 
advisable for its authorities to arrange for closer personal 
supervision during the earlier years, with complete indepen- 
dence of action toward the end, but as most of them pass 
directly into the world, where the defects mentioned place 
them at even a greater disadvantage than in college, it were 
well for the State schools to consider whether something can 
not be done to make less sudden the transition from irrespon- 
sible dependence to perfect freedom of will and action. 


[Applause. ] 
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President GALLAUDET. I should be glad, Mr. Chairman, if 
I might be allowed just two or three minutes to speak of two 
points which are alluded to in Professor Hall’s paper, in rela- 
tion to which I would like to make a couple of statements 
that may be of value to principals and superintendents. 
Professor Hall referred to the necessity on the part of many 
students for earning money during the vacations to pay their 
expenses through college. It is, of course, understood that the 
college has at present at its command 100 free scholarships, 
which mean full board and tuition to the students coming 
from different parts of the country who are unable from their 
own financial resources to meet that expense. It has been 
suggested from time to time that the college authorities, that 
the Government, ought to do more than that. The opinion 
of the management of the college has not sustained this view. 
We have felt that it would be a mistake for the Government 
to provide clothing, books, transportation, and funds for the 
incidental expenses of each student coming to the college. 
We feel that that would be detrimental to the character 
development of the student, that it is right that each student 
should himself, or with the aid of his friends, meet a certain 
proportion of his college expenses. We feel that that is a 
proper part of his education, that if students, young men and 
young women, have not energy, ambition, stamina, character 
enough, or can not command the interest of friends to aid 
them to an extent which would enable them to meet these 
expenses, they are hardly the timber out of which we ought 
to try to make college graduates. I believe that view will 
be accepted as correct generally. In the case alluded to, 
the Arkansas institution, a fund has been provided by the 
State to assist their pupils to come to Washington, to meet 
their traveling expenses and, to a certain extent, their ex- 
penses for clothing and books. It is for the officers of each 
State institution to determine whether that method is a wise 
one or not. I would not undertake to say that it might not 
be proper to give some assistance to students, those coming 
long distances especially, in that way, and I have no criticism 
to make of that course. At the same time our feeling is, look- 
ing back over a period of many years, that it is a good, whole- 
some training for a young man or a young woman who is 
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coming to college to feel that he or she must be able to com- 
mand that moderate amount of money which is necessary to 
meet these expenses, and it is no harm to have a young man 
or a young woman who has a means of occupation to remain 
out of college for a year or two and lay up something of a 
fund which can be drawn upon for these expenses. 

The other point on which I wish to speak is briefly stated. 
It is with great gratification that we have noticed that the 
Ohio Institution has taken steps to prepare its students for 
our freshman class. That is an upward tendency in the right 
direction. We sincerely hope that the other schools, espe- 
cially the larger schools which may be able to arrange their 
course as it has been arranged in Ohio, will follow that exam- 
ple, so that their pupils may be prepared to come to us ready 
for the freshman class. But that is not all. I do not like to 
say that the standard of the college in scholarship, the standard 
of attainment which we require for a degree, is lower than 
it is right that it should be, for I think that under the condi- 
tions in which we have been working, under the conditions 
in which the schools have been working, with the means that 
the schools have at their disposal, it is no discredit to the 
College for the Deaf that its standard of graduation is some- 
thing lower than the standard of the most exacting colleges 
of the country. That it is lower than that of the average 
college of the country I do not believe, but it is lower than 
that of the most advanced colleges in this country. That we 
can not deny. If anyone raises the question that we ought 
not to give the degree of bachelor of arts, of science, of let- 
ters and philosophy to those who graduate from our college, 
we feel we can answer that existing conditions make it right 
for us to do this; but I would admit at once that we should 
not be satisfied with our present attainments. We ought to 
raise the standard of graduation. That means that we must 
‘aise the standard of admission, and I simply give this note 
of admonition to the heads of the institutions, that they owe 
it to the proper standard of scholarship in our college at 
Washington, to the proper standard of graduation, that they 
should feel they must advance their standard of study and of 
graduation in the schools. Educational institutions can not 
stand still. An eminent Senator who had taken a great inter- 
est in educational matters said to me a few years ago what 
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has made a great impression upon my mind, ‘‘Any educational 
institution that is going on a level is dying.” That seems a 
strong remark to make, but educational institutions must 
advance. The world does advance; we must have progress; 
we can not go along on alevel. If we do, that means that we 
are in danger of retrograding, or perhaps are actually retro- 
grading. 

With those two points and earnest suggestions to our good 
friends of the schools, and with this remark, that the college 
feels grateful to the heads of the institutions for the good 
work they have done and have endeavored to do in preparing 
their pupils to come to us, I have covered what I arose to say 
at this time. Iam sure that no one will think for a moment 
that the suggestions of Professor Hall’s paper mean any 
unfriendly or harsh criticism upon anyone. We all feel and 
know that the college has been nobly sustained by the schools 
all over the country, but we feel that it is only right that such 
a statement as Professor Hall has made should come before 
the heads of the schools, that they may know the difficulties 
we have to contend with in handling the material that is sent 
tous. We try to do the best we can with it, and you want to 
do the best you can before you send it to us, and I think you 
will thank Professor Hall for his paper of suggestions this 
morning. [Applause. | 

Mr. Jones. I was very much interested in the paper that 
Mr. Hall read; very anxious to hear and learn what was 
required of us. I believe in the spirit of advancement, and 
think it is the only way tomaintain a high degree of education. 
Several superintendents and teachers have asked me since I 
came here in regard to our course of study—the course that 
was sent out !ast year to all of the schools—and they have 
spoken in the kindest terms of it. I have said to all of them 
that the course of study is onlya means. There is so much of 
it that depends upon the teacher. I can easily see how weak 
teaching in the intermediate grades and the high school grades 
will make failures in college. In order that that eourse of 
study may be carefully and thoroughly executed, the principal 
of our school, Mr. Robert Patterson, who is a very competent 
and earnest man and one of the best men in the world, a man 
who lives for the children in the Ohio Institution, prepares 
the month’s work before it is given to the teachers. Then the 
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teachers of the lowest grade are called together and the month’s 
work is discussed, and the next grade of teachers is called 
together and the month’s work for them is discussed, and so 
on, until the teachers of the whole school are working in har- 
mony. Each month’s work is looked into and followed day 
by day, and when the month is ended the work for the suc- 
ceeding month is as carefully prepared and put into execution, 
so that when the children come up to the high school, they 
are quite well prepared for it. In the high school we have 
excellent teachers, who deserve much credit for preparing the 
graduates for the freshman class. We hold before the children 
constantly the good that will come to them through a college 
education, and the percentage of those who are entering col- 
lege is gradually increasing. 

But what I rose to emphasize especially is this, that the best 
course of study and the best arrangement of work put into 
the hands of weak teachers will be a failure, and the gradu- 
ates from a school where weak teachers are permitted to exist, 
for sympathy or for any other reasons, will never accomplish 
much good in college. We must strengthen the teaching 
forces year by year. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jones in his remarks a 
moment ago laid stress on the intermediate and high school 
departments. That is all very well, to lay stress on that, after 
you have got that far; but I have never yet seen a poor pri- 
mary school that had poor primary work have good interme- 
diate and high school work. The foundation must be laid in 
the primary work. [Applause.] 1 believe it isalmost impos- 
sible to do good intermediate work and good high school work 
behind the first four years of poor primary work; and if I 
were obliged to take my choice between a corps of good pri- 
mary teachers and of good high school teachers, or interme- 
diate teachers, I would take the good primary teachers. 

President GALLAUDET. Mr. Chairman, the time of adjourn- 
ment is drawing near, and before you undertake to make the 
final announcements, will you allow me to give two or three 
brief notices of matters of interest to the convention ? 

A friend of the Sisters who manage this institution, a Miss 
Cronyn, who is interested in vocal music and concerts, has 
friends who are in some of the choirs of the city, and they have 
very kindly proposed to add to the social enjoyment and pleas- 
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ure of the convention by giving a concert this evening here 
to those of us who can hear. [Applause.] All interested are 
invited to attend here at 8 o’clock this evening. Buta matter 
of special interest that I would mention is that one of those 
who are to sing is a gentleman by the name of Sicard, who is 
a great-grandnephew of the Abbé Sicard, and as such will be 
certainly warmly welcomed by all teachers of the deaf. 


The president also repeated the announcement heretofore 
made of the sermon by Rev. Dr. Helms at the Central Park 
M. E. Church, and stated that Mr. W. O. Connor, jr., had 
kindly offered to interpret the sermon for any deaf members 
of the convention who wished to attend that service. 

Rev. Dr. Gallaudet announced also that services would be 
available to members of the convention at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, on Jewett avenue, conveniently near the 
headquarters of the convention; that he (Dr. Gallaudet) would 
preach, and would be happy to see any members there who 
could attend. 


Chairman Biattner. We will now be favored with a paper 
on ‘‘Arithmetic” by Mr. George W. Veditz, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., which will be read by Mr. Argo. 

I would like to make an announcement before any more 
leave the room that we have decided to have an afternoon 
session to-day. We still have a number of papers that have 
not been read, and some very important papers. So we will 
have a session at half past 2 o’clock this afternoon, and would 
like to have as many present as can possibly come. 

Mr. Arco. Mr. Veditz asked me to remember him kindly 
to his friends at the convention, and to say that his conscience 
had hurt so badly since he had decided not to come that you 
will never find him absent from another convention. He felt 
that he would give you cause for thankfulness, however, in 
the fact that his paper is a very short one. 


ARITHMETIC. 
[By G. W. Veditz, Colorado.] 
Arithmetic has caused more sleepless nights to the conscien- 
tious and earnest teacher of the deaf than perhaps any other 
branch of thecurriculum. The difficulties met with find their 
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root first in the limitations of the pupils, and then in mistaken 
methods employed at the very start. 

As late as twenty-five years ago, arithmetic was universally 
taught rather as a science of figures than as a science of num- 
bers. Addition was a process concerned solely with long col- 
umns of figures, the longer and broader the better. Sub- 
traction in like manner was made a mere mechanical process, 
and mutiplication and division in their turn were another 
species of jugglery with figures that symbolized nothing con- 
crete in the child’s philosophy. Each was taught as something 
individual and separate, instead of as interdependent phases 
of the same mental processes. 

Whether the pupil afterwards really learned arithmetic was 
a matter of chance. A few whom nature had gifted with a bent 
for mathematics succeeded; others who, if started right, 
would have found arithmetic no hardship made a demifailure, 
and many more found it a cause of heartache, both to them- 
selves and their teacher. 

But later the principles of the kindergarten were applied to 
arithmetic. The child was taught to look at things, to handle 
them, to compare them, pains being taken not to pass beyond 
the range of his physical and mental vision. The development 
of the representative power and contact with the concrete 
mathematical relations of his little world were substituted for 
the mere counting and figuring that prevailed in the earlier 
days. 

But at the same time this drill in numbers was such that the 
child finally came to add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 
unfailing accuracy within the limits allowed at each stage, and 
thus the object of the old process was attained without any of 
its soul-deadening effects. 

Many admirable text-books based on these principles and 
carefully graded, advancing with unfolding capacity of the 
pupil, have been prepared for the hearing child. The excel- 
lent series prepared by John T. Prince and published by Ginn 
& Co., of Boston, is the best I have yet seen. It is used with 
gratifying results in the Colorado school, and I understand in 
several others, still it is not exactly what we want, nor is 
there a text-book or any branch of study prepared for the 
public school that will be found equally adapted to the require- 
ments of a class of deaf pupils. 
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We are all familiar with the endless chain of discussion 
concerning the difficulty and best method of teaching English 
to the beginner, but it remained to Miss Swect and her 
colaborers at Hartford to give this discussion and theorizing 
concrete form and direction by the preparation of a series of 
graded language lessons. There is hardly a school for the 
deaf in America to-day that does not acknowledge its indebt- 
edness to this series. And now if some school or teacher 
would undertake the preparation of a series of graded arith- 
metics on the same lines as Prince’s, but taking careful cog- 
nizance of the requirements and limitations of young deaf 
children, the same service would be done in the cause of 
arithmetic that has been done by Miss Sweet in the cause of 
language. The failures of the past were due to improper 
methods and text-books based upon these methods; the suc- 
cesses of the present and the future are and will be due to 
modern methods and the use of text-books based upon such 
methods. It should be the aim of every school and every 
teacher to study these ‘‘ new” methods and give them prac- 
tical application in the schoolroom. 

It would not be out of place for this convention to appoint 
a committee to prepare a series of text-books embodying 
these principles and taking the same place in arithmetic that 
Miss Sweet’s series takes in language. |Applause. | 


Rev. Dr. GALLAUDET. Many years ago a deaf woman in 
the New York institution got through very nicely with the 
four grand rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, but she got discouraged when she got over into 
fractions. Whether it was because of her own native 
inability to comprehend that step, or whether the teacher 
did not know how to explain it, I can not say, but she got up 
one day in a great rage, took a crayon, went up to the big 
slate and wrote, ‘‘I love honest arithmetic. I hate sly 
arithmetic.” [Laughter. | 

A recess was then taken until 2.30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Blattner, in the chair, called the seventh session of the 
convention to order at 2.50 p. m. 

Chairman Buattner. The first paper will be that of Mr. 
E. P. Clarke, on ‘* Special text-books.” 
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SPECIAL TEXT-BOOKS—A REVIEW. 


[By Edward P. Clarke, Fanwood, N. Y.] 


For the purpose of this paper, I wish to review briefly an 
article on ‘* Special text-books for the deaf,” which appeared 
in the Annals in 1869 and 1870. 

However much we may differ in regard to the methods of 
instructing the deaf, we are all probably more or less in sym- 
pathy with the wish expressed by the hearing section of the 
Paris Congress in August, 1900, viz, that ‘‘instructors and 
professors of the deaf should direct their efforts toward 
the preparation of text-books and the teaching material nec- 
essary for the instruction of the deaf, and that the books and 
materials thus produced in one school be sold at cost price to 
other schools.” 

Up to the present time this subject has not, apparently, 
received the attention from the profession which its great 
importance demands. For more than thirty years this ‘* grand 
desideratum of our educational work” has barely been touched 
upon in the pages of the Annals and our other professional 
publications. Very little time has been devoted to it in the 
way of formal papers in the conventions of instructors of the 
deaf. In that very useful and invaluable feature of the con- 
vention, the Question Box, the frequency and regularity with 
which the subject is brought up indicates the importance of 
the question in the daily work of the instructor of the deaf. 

In 1869, at the request of Prof. Lewellyn Pratt, who was 
at that time editor of the Annals, J. Scott Hutton. M. A., 
principal of the Halifax School for the Deaf, prepared a series 
of three articles for the Annals on the subject of text-books 
for the deaf. These contributions were published in No. 4 of 
Volume XIV, and Nos. 1 and 2 of Volume XV. His discus- 
sion of the need of special text-books was clear, convincing, 
and exhaustive, and his arguments and remarks apply almost 
as well to the conditions of instructing the deaf in this gener- 
ation as they did in his own. He spoke of the disadvantages 
to the work of instruction of the deaf arising from the lack of 
proper text-books, and discussed the causes of the want and 
suggested a remedy for the evil, outlining very carefully the 
kind of books required, the principles on which they should 
S. Doc. 1083——14 
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be constructed, and the means by which they were to be 
secured. 

Mr. Hutton’s paper well deserves to be reprinted in pam- 
phlet form and to be read by everyone who is interested in 
the instruction of the deaf. Says Hutton in his admirable 
exposition: 

The paucity of books adapted to the various departments and stages of 
deaf-mute education has long been felt by teachers as a most trying and 
formidable obstacle to efficiency. The instructor of the deaf has to con- 
tend with disadvantages unknown to the ordinary teacher of youth. 
While the ordinary teacher finds his labors lightened and facilitated by an 
inexhaustible store of excellent text-books in reading, grammar, geogra- 
phy, history, arithmetic, and the other branches he is required to teach, 
the instructor of the deaf, on the other hand, is almost destitute of any- 
thing of the kind. He has generally to compile his own lessons and _ pro- 
vide his pupils with manuscript copies for daily use in school. What 
would be the effect on the common schools of the country were such a sys- 
tem necessary in them? What would be the feelings of the teachers to find 
themselves saddled with the duties of authorship as well as instruction 

.and discipline; to be not only expected to teach, but also to compose their 
own text-books and supply their schools with written copies; not only 
compelled ‘‘to make the bricks,’ but ‘‘to find the straw’? as well? And 
how long would such a state of matters be tolerated by an intelligent com- 
munity? 

Mr. Hutton goes on to say: 

It has been estimated that about one-fifth of the available term of 
instruction is absorbed and, except perhaps some extra improvement in 
penmanship on the part of the pupil, completely wasted or lost in the 
mere writing out on the blackboard and copying of the lessons into blank 
books by the teachers and pupils. Thus, in a five years’ course about a 
whole year would be spent in the mere mechanical labor of copying the 
daily lessons—a whole year, in effect, subtracted from the real work of 
education. 


. 


In my opinion, the time lost and energy wasted in this 
mechanical drudgery has not been overestimated. While it 
is true that the pupil derives a certain benefit from copying 
the lessons, we must not overlook the fact that it is far more 
important that this time be devoted to the work of instruction. 
If it were practicable to have the copying done in the study 
room, the situation would be relieved somewhat, although the 
lessons would not be copied so accurately and neatly, perhaps. 

It is just as true to-day as it was thirty-two years ago, when 
it was written that ‘‘it hardly admits of doubt that whatever 
success has been attained without the aid of text-books must 
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have been reached through an expenditure of energy and toil 
which would certainly have produced even nobler fruits if 
assisted and facilitated in operation by a series of well-digested 
text-books adapted to the various stages of the educational 
course.” The author illustrates this point in this wise: 

If the artisan or artist, by the mere force of genius and manual skill, 
astonishes the world with the utility, or beauty, or grandeur of his pro- 
ductions, executed either without the aid of instruments scientifically 
adapted to his work, or with instruments few in number and rude in 
character, what more wondrous triumphs of his art may not be expected 
when his genius and enthusiasm and skill are served and seconded by all 
needful instruments. and appliances, perfected to the nicest finish and 
delicacy that: human science and mechanism can effect? 

What are the causes of the want of suitable text-books for 
the deaf? Here again we quote from Mr. Hutton: 

First. The engrossing nature of the work of instruction itself, coupled 
with the multifarious and onerous duties connected with superintendence, 
correspondence, finance, etc., devolving on the instructors, and especially 
on the principals in our institutions, depriving them of the requisite leisure 
for the thorough preparation even of such text-books as they might feel to 
be most urgently required. 

Second. The differences of opinion existing among instructors as to the 
kind of works required. 

Third, and most important. The cost of publication and the limited 
market at command. 

A fourth reason, *‘the want of frequent fraternal inter- 
course and interchange of professional views,” does not have 
the weight now which it did thirty years ago. 

Mr. Hutton gives a list of twenty-six text-books in all sub- 
jects prepared especially for the deaf in England and America 
before 1870, and remarks that, with the exception of those 
books published at the expense of the institution over which 
their authors presided, the unlucky writers invariably met 
with financial loss. In spite of the expansion of the market; 
it is safe to say that the publications of this kind since 1870 
have been little, if at all, more profitable. 

In 1870 a number of the text-books had been long out of 
print, and most of them had been printed chiefly to meet the 
needs of the author’s own school. None claimed to furnish a 
complete course of instruction. There was great difficulty in 
getting a sufficient supply. Mr. Hutton could only get six 
second-hand copies of Part I1I of Peet’s Course of Instruc- 
tion for the Halifax School, and could not get a single copy 
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of Part II. In 1870 only four American authors were repre- 
sented in the list of twenty-six text-books, but the American 
writers probably outnumber the English authors at the pres- 
ent time. 

In regard to the use of common school books, we entirely 
agree with Hutton when he says that ‘‘ they contain either too 
little or too much for the young deaf-mute; secondly, that 
they are unsuitable in style and arrangement; thirdly, there 
is inconvenience and loss of time in adapting them to our 
peculiar wants.” 1 have yet to hear a teacher of the deaf say 
that the text-book he uses is too simple. They all with one 
accord complain that the language is too difficult. 

Writes Miss Katherine Fletcher in the Annals in 1897: 

Some teachers say ‘‘one should write his own lessons,’’ but even if all 
teachers had the scholastic ability to produce what they desire, there is 
too much work in it. In addition to all the other duties of a teacher, the 
labor of preparing manuscript lessons in the quantity that we want would 
be simply superhuman. We can and do put printed books in the hands 
of our pupils for continuous use, but always with a sigh, like Maud Mul- 
ler’s, ‘‘for something better than she had known.’’ 


It is my firm belief that ordinary text-books are not adapted, 
to any appreciable extent, to the elementary instruction of 
the deaf. The simplest books for hearing children presuppose 
a knowledge of language and a possession of ideas far in 
advance of the level of the average deaf child. 

Hutton divides the education of the deaf into two great 
departments, instruction in language and the imparting of 
general knowledge, and suggests a comprehensive series of 
eleven books on the subject of language and seven on general 
knowledge, as well as helpful charts and diagrams. Thirty 
years have passed and the value of these books and illustra- 
. tive apparatus in our work is certain, but, I am sorry to say, 
very few of his suggestions have become a reality. His 
remarks indicating principles to be followed in preparing 
suitable text-books are excellent: 

First, save time; second, obviate mere mechanical drudgery; third, 
give just so much information as is absolutely indispensable, neither more 
nor less; fourth, give the maximum of information in the minimum of 
space; fifth, present it in a form striking to the eye and capable of being 
conveniently memorized; sixth, make each book literally a text-book or 
collection of texts, a repertory of topical sentences, to be amplified by the 
teacher at discretion. 
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I am convinced of the great value of the catechetical form 
of instruction in the education of the deaf, and would recom- 
mend that the lessons be put in the form of questions and 
answers in the preparation of special text-books on general 
knowledge. 

For the wherewithal to defray the expense of publishing a 
tentative series of text-books, Mr. Hutton suggested making 
appeals to legislatures and private benevolence. He hoped 
that a committee of the ablest and most experienced minds in 
America and England would be appointed to prepare them, 
and carefully detailed a plan whereby each member would 
prepare some one work which had been given a practical test 
in the class room. This work would be examined by the rest, 
and the results of their labors, notes, comments, and sugges- 
tions were to be laid before the whole committee, carefully 
collated, digested, and embodied in a complete form for the 
approval of the associated teachers. Unfortunately this plan 
was never carried out. That admirable series of text-books 
which have come from the Hartford school is the rich fruits 
of farseeing private benevolence. 

The check on these publications caused by the low condition 
of the Ellen Lyman Publication Fund is greatly to be regret- 
ted. Given the ‘*sinews of war,” viz, money, to protect the 
authors from financial loss and without doubt the necessary 
text-books will be prepared. The Hartford series is an excel- 
lent example of this statement. It is not a question of money 
or fame but a question of the welfare of our pupils. Handi- 
capped at the beginning of schooling and all through the 
course of study and in life, as the deaf so often are in conse- 
quence of their ignoranee of English, every means which 
saves time and energy, which brings encouragement to teacher 
and pupil, which takes the pupil as he is and not as we would 
like to have him, should be joyfully welcomed. 

In the Child Study Monthly for January, 1901, the editor 
says, ‘*‘ When shall we have a primer constructed with regard 
to the established results of child study?” This is a practical 
question applying to the education of normal children. 

For eighty-five years the deaf have been taught and studied 
in this country, and when are we to have text-books con- 
structed with regard to the established results of the study of 
the deaf? 
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The limitations of the blind are everywhere recognized, and 
anyone who attempted to educate them with text-books as 
commonly printed would be considered insane. Books spe- 
cially constructed are admitted by all to be indispensable in 
the instruction of the blind, and private benevolence has 
gladly supplemented the appropriations of State legislatures 
and Congress toward this end. The raised letter is the key 
which unlocks the treasures of knowledge to the blind. The 
ability to understand language does this for the deaf. This 
ability is usually of slow growth, and would be promoted much 
faster than at present if there were a series of text-books in 
general knowledge as well as in language prepared with the 
needs and limitations of the deaf especially in mind. In my 
opinion it is just as important to have books prepared which 
are suited to the deaf as it is to have special books for the 
education of the blind. With the deaf the need is not so 
evident to the unthinking public as it is in the case of the 
blind, and so a campaign of education is necessary along this 
line. 

As the artisan is greater than his tools, so the capable in- 
structor, the living text-book, ever rises superior to the dead 
letter. The clever workman does the finest work with the 
nicest tools, so we have reason to expect the highest results 
in our professional labor when proper and needful facilities 
are at our disposal. [Applause. | 

Mr. Hammonp. The condition of things is somewhat modi- 
fied, Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Hutton’s paper was written, 
by the modern improvements in the way of copying machines 
and typewriters. In our own institution, in the case of one 
class, we have been in the habit of bringing in a written les- 
son to the typewritist and having several copies made—enough 
to go around the class—for the evening study. That takes 
but little time. A speedy typewritist can do that without 
very much trouble, and for one class—a primary class —it 
serves very nicely, as it takes so little time. I should say 
that an hour and a half, or at most two hours, of work with 
a rapid typewritist would take care of the lessons for the next 
day of at least half a dozen classes. Then, of course, a great 
many copies can be made by other processes that could not 
have been made at the time that Mr. Hutton’s article was 
written, from which such liberal quotations have been made. 
Of course, to get these up in permanent form is another mat- 
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ter, but I think that with the arrangements obtaining in most 
institutions for carrying on printing a great deal more of that 
might be done than has been. It is very essential, as was 
shown clearly in the paper, that what are to be used as text- 
hooks should first be tried in the classes. That was one 
advantage of the book that was published by Dr. Latham 
some years ago. I think that book is not, perhaps, in so uni- 
versal use as it was twenty years ago, for some reason or 
other. Perhaps it has not fully met the modern require- 
ments. But it was tried in the class room before it was put 
into print, and I think that that test ought to be applied to 
all books that are given to our pupils. 

Mr. Switer. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to prolong 
this discussion, as I presume it may be the desire of the meet- 
ing to adjourn at an early hour, yet I wish to express my 
appreciation of very much that is said in commendation of 
Mr. Hutton’s work and my thanks for the excellent paper 
that has been read. Still I do not agree entirely with the 
conclusions that were drawn, that it is one of the essentials 
of a successful beginning in the education of the deaf that we 
should have books that are specially prepared for them. [Ap- 
plause.| This is in view of the fact, as stated by Mr. Ham- 
mond, that the appliances for copying, with the mimeograph 
and other instruments, are now so numerous and so success- 
fully employed, and from the further fact that the improve- 
ment in primary reading books and in nearly all elementary 
text-books within the last few years has been so great that it 
seems as if very little was left to be desired. All the great 
publishing houses are now striving with one another to pro- 
duce the very best books possible for little children in the 
first, second, and third grades of the schools, and their suecess 
has been such in illustration, in color work, in mechanical 
execution, as well as in the choice of literary selections made 
and in the simplicity of the text, that, while it 1s true we have 
such books as Miss Sweet’s, Dr. Latham’s, and others, I can 
say that we are not dependent on them now, and that it does 
not remain with us as it did before to rely upon such books 
and upon the original work that might be produced in the 
class room. Instead we can find in the very large displays 
made in the principal bookstores and at our teachers’ meet- 
ings adequate literary foundation for the work of the lower 


grades in our schools. | Applause. | 
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WORK PRELIMINARY TO THE TEACHING OF NOTATION AND NUMERATION OF 
FIGURES. 


[By F. W. Booth, Mount Airy, Pa.] 


The old saying ‘* Well begun is half done” has in education 
peculiar pertinence and force, for a right beginning means 
not only direction and momentum and a certain distance 
passed over, but that certain fundamental things, things abso- 
lutely essential to future and further progress, have been 
forever accomplished. In the education of the deaf the great 
difficulties of the work at all its stages makes imperative that 
the economies that lie in and pertain to right beginnings shall 
be most carefully studied and conserved. Arithmetic is a par- 
ticularly difficult study for deaf children. The more neces- 
sary, then, that the beginning of instruction in this branch be 
at the right point and that its continuation: be along right and 
philosophical lines. 

In his lack of language, the deaf child likes all knowledge 
that comes through language. Number is peculiarly an attri- 
bute of things dependent upon some form of expression to 
bring it to attention and consciousness. Hence it may be 
conceived that the deaf child, to the extent that he is without 
number expression, is without number thoughts, and thus he 
may be said to be for all practical ends entirely lacking in 
number knowledge. The beginning of instruction in arith- 
metic would then seem to be of a necessity a language begin- 
ning. The deaf child must learn number names to express 
number thoughts, thus, one, two, three, ten, twenty, thirty, 
one hundred, two hundred, thousand, million. All these the 
hearing child has and uses as a part of his everyday language 
before he enters school and before he is taught to write and 
to read figures or to perform any operations with figures 
whatever. I do not say the hearing child knows these words 
as we know them, or as he will come to know them, in their 
full and exact meaning, but he knows them in their relative 
senses, as is evidenced in his frequent and intelligent use 
of them in language utterance; he is simply familiar with 
number words and the thoughts that they express as a part of 
his vocabulary, and the knowledge coming without teaching 


will grow without teaching, in the accumulating experiences: 


of life. 
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Names of numbers are the primary language of arithmetic; 
used in the expression of thoughts of numbers and of their 
relations they are a primary knowledge of arithmetic. Pre- 
liminary, and as it may be believed essential, knowledge in the 
case of the hearing child, this primary language should be 
likewise preliminary as it must be equally essential knowledge 
for the deaf child. 

This, then, would be the order of learning: Numbers or 
quantities presented in definite counts and measures as experi- 
ences, as ones to ten, as tens to one hundred, as hundreds to 
one thousand, and their names taught and used with the 
greatest possible frequency in language work. Then, and 
finally, figures. Decimal figures are an economy of expres- 
sion, undoubtedly the most condensed form of thought ex- 
pression that the genius of man has devised. In any system 
of instruction employed they must be considered a finality. 
A great economy and a great convenience, it should be pointed 
out that they are in no strict sense a necessity. The world 
knew and practiced arithmetic thousands of years before it 
knew and used our system of decimal notation. It is not 
known when the Arabs invented the system, but it came into 
use among European nations not earlier than the fifteenth 
century, about contemporaneously with the introduction of the 
art of printing. Hence it may be said that the human race 
was long past its infancy and its youth, and was well into the 
period of its maturity, before it came into the possession of this 
great convenience of decimal notation. It is said every child 
in his history lives over in epitome the history of the human 
race; if this is true, and I believe it is, then figures should be 
final knowledge rather than first knowledge. Decimal figures 
and operations with them are a species of shorthand, and in 
their use they are time saving and labor saving, expressing 
in brief the most exact thinking and the most profound rea- 
soning. They are a written language and as such a complete 
language, for with them may be expressed in written form all 
of the thoughts that may be conceived of numbers and their 
relations, and the whole of the science and art of arithmetic 
is practically written and rewritten daily in figure formulas 
and operations in every great counting house in the land. 

Then we have before us this work of teaching to the deaf 
this language of figures and of operations with figures, this 
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compact, condensed language, this shorthand that in briefest 
forms expresses so much of thought. Decimal figures express 
decimal thoughts, thoughts of decimally aggregated quanti- 
ties—for if they do not express these, they do not express 
anything, and they are not language, for language is language 
only as it expresses thought. Then for the deaf child deci- 
mal figures and their operations must be the language of his 
decimal thinking and his decimal reasoning. If, I repeat, 
figures and their operations are not this language expressive 
of decimal thinking and reasoning, they are nothing, they 
are meaningless and without purpose. I need scarcely say 
here to this body of experienced teachers of the deaf that 
deaf children have a faculty for figures, and that operations 
with figures have for them a peculiar fascination quite regard- 
less of anything for which they stand; and they may learn 
figures readily and perform the operations with them with 
the highest degree of skill, and it all will be absolutely mean- 
ingless and purposeless. And this is the great danger, that 
deaf children shall acquire this skill of meaningless and pur- 
poseless operations with figures, and, too, in spite of full 
knowledge of the danger in the teacher, and of the adoption 
by him of methods to avoid it. 

I have said that decimal figures are not a necessity to a full 
knowledge of numbers and for the practice of the science and 
the art of numbers, but I would wish this to be understood 
and taken as said in an academic sense. In the practical 
sense, for all the purposes of everyday life, decimal figures are 
a necessity, and knowledge of them must be clear and full. 
The illiterate man, with no knowledge of either letters or fig- 
ures, but with good brain capacity, may, and not infrequently 
does, win high success in business, attaining in cases even 
wealth, thus proving he has a full knowledge of language 
without a knowledge of letters, and an equally full knowl- 
edge of arithmetic without a knowledge of figures. But the 
deaf child must know figures as he must know letters. The 
point is, to teach figures and operations with figures as we 
teach letters and combinations with letters, to mean some- 
thing—in either case to mean everything to the deaf child 
that they mean to the hearing. 

We must then teach our decimal system of notation and 
numeration definitely to express decimal thoughts, to stand 
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for decimal quantities, else it will be learned as expressing 
nothing and standing for nothing—to be little more than a 
trick, a game, a circulating series of characters from right to 
left, that any deaf child may learn to manipulate by a few 
simple rules of count and count over. But a decimal thought 
can not be brought into existence without a decimal experi- 
ence, and decimal thinking not without a multitude of experi- 
ences with quantities decimally aggregated. Reasoning with 
decimal figures is—as it must be—reasoning primarily with 
decimal quantities. The illiterate thus reason with decimal 
quantities, using their decimal names as symbols, and with 
your figures you will not be able to cheat him in a business 
transaction. The hearing boy, before he goes to school, rea- 
sons with decimal quantities through experiences with them- 
made experiences through the use of number names in lan- 
guage. The hearing child really learns the decimal system of 
notation and numeration before he sees figures, and thor- 
oughly, if he stays out of school long enough, just as he learns 
language—all of it practically —before he is introduced to tie 
reading and writing exercises of the primary school. 

The deaf child must have the same primary knowledge, the 
knowledge preliminary to figures and for which the figures 
are ultimately to stand. That means for the deaf child men- 
tal arithmetic; but all arithmetic is mental arithmetic, as is 
the illiterate man’s, as is the schoolboy’s before he Jearns fig- 
ures and after as well. There exists no arithmetic that is not 
mental, for there can exist no arithmetic that is not thinking. 
Figures are at the best but a means of recording the mental 
operations step by step as they progress through the problem 
to its final solution. Then, mental arithmetic for the deaf as 
primary arithmetic, and mental arithmetic dealing with quan- 
tities in their several decimal measures. Do not confine pri- 
mary teaching to one, two, three, or even eight, nine, ten; that 
is dwarfing, and it does not give the preliminary knowledge of 
decimal quantities that decimal notation will later symbolize. 
It develops nothing of the sense of relations and of, ratios; 
nothing of the principle of decimal measuring that underlies 
the science and makes an art possible. Teaching small num- 
bers to the point of exhaustion before showing anything else 
is giving the detail before the general, and it obscures and 
narrows the view of the broad field of the science beyond. 
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I do not say, do not teach small numbers; I do say, do not 
teach them out of their relationships. Give from the begin- 
ning the full view of the whole field of decimal counting and 
measuring, and teach decimal figures only as language ex- 
pressive of decimal thinking and their operations of decimal 
reasoning. I have said, figures are final knowledge. That 
does not mean that they are, necessarily, in the case of deaf 
children, greatly delayed knowledge; for expression of any 
kind, or of a new kind, may be given very soon after thought 
has taken form and found lodgment. In practice, decimal 
figures will be taught early, and they will be a convenience 
from the beginning, but at no time and at no stage will they 
anticipate knowledge that comes through the actual use of 
decimally measured quantities to develop and establish deci- 
mal thinking as a habit; nor will they anticipate the use of 
number names for the expression of number thoughts, also 
asahabit. But the quantities and their names known, then 
decimal figures may at once be introduced to symbolize them. 

Notation and numeration learned, the distinctive and the 
difficult language of arithmetic is learned, and this means the 
one great difficulty of arithmetic for deaf children removed; 
and thereafter for all time the subject possesses no more diffi- 
culties and no greater for them than for those possessed of 
the faculty of hearing. [Applause. | 


Mr. WarkEN Rosrinson. Do you teach the multiplication 
and division tables to your children before they do number 
work of that kind? 

Mr. Boorn. No. 

Mr. Rosrnson. How do you teach it? My children go to 
the public school; they come home in the evening and ask me 
to help them with their multiplication. They do not seem to 
know the tables; and once I asked why they gave them such 
work. ‘‘ Well,” they said, ‘‘they don’t teach as they used 
to.” The children have to stop often and look at the tables. 

Mr. Booru. I should teach the multiplication and division 
tables thoroughly, but I should not teach them until I had 
taught the primary language of arithmetic, which is notation 
and numeration, as surely expressing to the deaf child the 
same thoughts that it does to the hearing child. Figures 
in place should be as transparent as the thought which the 
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figures represent; otherwise reasoning with figures and in 
figures is an impossibility. There is no science of figures 
existing. The science is of numbers, and figures are but the 
shadow of the substance. The substance must exist before 
there can be any shadow or any use for a shadow. They 
stand in just that relation—of substance, which is quantity, 
measurement—to figures. 

Mr. Roptnson. Yes; I understand. You begin with lan- 
guage first. 

Mr. Boortnu. Yes. 

Mr. Rosinson. Well, that is altogether different. 

Mr. Boorn. I begin with thoughts first. 

Mr. Rosrnson. That is all right. 

Mr. Boorn. In combination with some form of language. 

Mr. Rostinson. I was going after you if you were going to 
have children know multiplication thoroughly before teach- 
ing them language. 

Miss IsraEn. Do you begin by teaching the child to count? 

Mr. Boorn. ‘*1,” ‘°2,” ‘°3;” certainly. But, by the way, if 
I may make a suggestion here, I do not teach them to count this 
way, *°1,” °*2,” °*3,” **4” [indicating], but I teach them ‘* +4.” 
That is not ‘*1,” *°2,” °*3,” and **4.” Itis only ‘*4.” You tell 
a child that that is ‘*1,” ‘* 2,” °*3,” ‘*4,” and he will take you 
at your word. That is ‘“1;” that is “2” [indicating]. Of 
course the composition is of 1’s. It isa great mistake to teach 
ming, 81," “32 "3" ?4? 8a OG Oa Me See 
merely the aggregations. 

Miss IsraE. I say, ‘* Take books; you must take two or 
three books.” 

Mr. Boorn. Yes; youmay say, ‘‘Take a red book.” It is 
absolute. It is complete. 

Chairman BuatTner. Is there any further discussion of this 
paper? If not, we will pass on to the next, a paper by Mr. 
Swiler, on character building. 


CHARACTER—HOW BEST SECURE ITS GROWTH IN CHILDREN. 
[By J. W. Swiler, Burlington, Iowa.] 
Carlyle says, ‘‘ The tell tale body is all tongues.” He means 


to say that every member of our human frame is expressive. 
Not only have the eve, the face, and the poise of the head 
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their varying language, like the voice of nature, but the hand, 
the shoulder, the arm, and the leg, with the method and man- 
ner of their use, show disposition, habit, and feeling. The 
quiet eye betokens confidence; restless movements insecurity. 
The evidences of composure, confidence, ability, and security 
are reflected by the placid look of the quiet eye, while want of 
confidence or weakness is shown in restless movements or a 
a timid attitude. 

As character is to some extent innate, though undeveloped, 
it is susceptible of that education which training, observation, 
and imitation produce. The behavior, deportment, and man- 
ners of the well bred influence youthful character, and chil- 
dren are fortunate who during the impressive years of 
growth are kept under the wholesome influence of a lofty 
spirit, that is too exalted to do a mean thing and too sensi- 
tive to evil to tolerate a dishonest one. Character is so clearly 
shown in little things relative to the ordinary affairs of daily 
life that a thoroughly consistent person is not without great 
influence in any presence. A regard for the feelings, the 
privileges, and rights of others marks the considerate man 
who has attained the victory over self, and in so doing estab- 
lished equitable relations with his fellow-men, which are not 
easily disturbed nor severed without great regret at the loss 
of a contributor to the common weal. 

Patience, persistence, and perseverance shine in the face 
and inspire a hopeful and charitable view of life in that man 
whose mind is stayed by the contemplation of noble themes, 
and whose habit of life leads him to study the character of 
those who live about him. 

The face of man or woman is marked by its own expres- 
sion, its lines are formed in the position which they habitually 
assume; and still we wonder why we become ugly and unat- 
tractive. The smile, the smirk, the frown, or the scowl draw 
lines which, as they deepen in their oft-repeated use, remain, 
and in their permanence disfigure many noble countenances 
and destroy the beauty of an otherwise fine face. Our habits 
not only write upon the minds of others, but, alas, make 
indelible impressions upon ourselves. We too often allow 
characters to be built upon natural disposition by indulgent 
habits that injure the children intrusted to our care, and then 
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lament that the result of our labors in character building is 
so poor. 

If we would make strong, wholesome impressions upon 
children, we must not only overcome natural tendencies and 
heredity, and the inertia-—laziness—in them, but we must also 
subdue completely the same tendencies in ourselves. We 
must win the admiration of the child for that in us which 
he does not possess by a display of its inherent loveliness. 
Talk as we may, the easiest and most effective leadership is 
that which comes by the admiration of the child. When you 
are thoroughly respected and admired, the child approves of 
you, wishes to imitate you, and desires to be like you, and 
after that control is easy and pleasant, and may be maintained 
with little effort as long as your life is thoroughly consistent. 

Strong characters, as developed in childhood, as noticed in 
many different individuals, are usually the results of high 
living and noble example rather than oft reiterated precepts. 
Children are, like older people, often best instructed when 
they are taught as if you were not teaching them. 

Strength in the moral sensibilities, as in other things, comes 
with exercise, and the child must do his own thinking and he 
led to his own conclusions. In doing this, the wise teacher 
exemplifies a pure method of life on a high plane of existence 
to which the pupil must climb; it will not do for him to lower 
himself to the measure of his pupil’s capacity, nor, indeed, to 
meet him halfway; in ethics, in manners, in morals, there can 
be no halfway stopping or meeting place; right can not be- 
come wrong, nor wrong become right, by the dictum of a 
philosophical teacher. Character has a well-defined position, a 
certain relation and an unchanging attitude relative to all moral 
questions, as well as a uniform observance of the innumerable 
little courtesies of life which define our points of contact with 
those about us, and none are more observant of these essential 
points than children. Self-control, the virtue of patience, 
kindness, and gentleness in the face of provocation, uniform 
kindness tempering the firmness with which we must deal with 
evil or wrongdoing, with disobedience, obstinacy, and deprav- 
ity, and a consistent life, must be displayed by the teacher 
who expects to secure and retain the respect and obedience of 
pupils. Precept is weak and counts for little when it is not 
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backed up by example; and principles scarcely need to be 
announced by the teacher whose life is a constant illustration 
of correct living. 

The life of a child in a school where its relations to fellow- 
pupils are close and continuous, if properly directed, should 
be more favorable for a correct view of life than when educa- 
_ tign is carried on under private instruction or in the retire- 
ment of a small community, in which the struggle for physi- 
cal existence is strenuous and continued, until the child thinks 
that money and what it will buy is the end and aim of exist- 
ence, and his first question is, ‘‘How much did it cost 
The mind, too, needs contact with others, the stimulus of 
rivalry, the inspiration of numbers, the strife for a high place 
in the class, or among associates competitive rhetoricals, feats 
of strength, games and sports, contribute to the formation of 
acute intelligence, quick wit, and responsive action, which is 
now-a-days one of the essentials of success. A well-rounded 
character is shown in judgment that can only be gained by 
experience, which comes from frequent association with kin- 
dred minds, stimulating to greater effort, deeper thought, and 
more generous living. When one is in the company of those 
whom he admires and seeks to know better, he puts his best 
foot forward and does not hesitate at higher flights than any 
before attained, if thereby he may win their admiration or 
respect. Inspiration, courage, and strength come from con- 
tact with successful people, and the time that such people give 
children, that portion of themselves which is thus bestowed, 
is usually most productive of lasting effect. Success shines 
in the face or is seen in the bearing, as it marks the uncon- 
scious attitudes of the persons whom we most admire. The 
face shows a stout grip on the future or the want of it; the 
movements of a person display confidence or timidity. 

The nascent character, with germs and tendencies deep in 
nature, requires the stimulus and inspiration of mature minds, 
and profits by them most while in its most impressive state; 
in this condition it is exceedingly alert to the influences of 
environment and of the people who surround it. Ifa child 
is told that the bee stings, or the dog bites, or the fire burns, or 
that the horse kicks, or the dark or the goblins will get you, as 
the case may be, these things, imaginary or real, remain a terror 
and a thing to be avoided even in mature life; and consequent 
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timidity or indecison results instead of that simple innocent 
boldness which all admire. But, if on the other hand, the 
phenomena of nature, the disposition, movements, and habits 
of beasts, birds, and insects, as well as the proper relations of 
man to man, of grown up people to children, and the respect 
due by children to their superiors in age or condition be early 
explained, and correct ideas of the relations of men and things 
inculcated, the rights of person and property explained, then 
character may be developed along right lines and a sturdy 
independence of thought and action be shown instead of a 
weak, uncertain, unstable attitude that means nothing and 
is wholly unreliable. 

Our own characters are often best shown by our uncon- 
scious deeds. <A good life will teach under any circumstances. 

Father Taylor, the noted African bishop, says: ‘‘Send us 
folks to teach; they are better than angels.” The force of 
habit in a child was shown by the little boy who, staying with 
his father at a hotel, when he was left alone in the evening 
rang the bell for the bell-boy, and when he came asked him 
not for ice water or anything else in the usual hotel line, but 
simply and innocently said: ‘‘Send me some one to hear me 
say my prayers.” 

Consequently we see that much of our unconscious teaching 
may have more to do with the character of the child than our 
formal address. I believe that when as teachers we fail to 
hold the attention of children they are learning that from our 
failure to interest them which may be far from our own 
thoughts and possibly not altogether to their advantage. The 
surest, most efficient, and most enduring effort will result 
when we are prepared in advance for the meeting with the 
class, so that we may be ready to interest the mind, hold the 
attention, and lead the thought as long as we wish to do so; 
and whenever it is seen that attention is divided, interest is 
lost, or your grip on the pupil is weakening, change the sub- 
ject, and introduce diversion, amusement, or some other sub- 
ject or form of instruction as may seem best. Above all 
things impress principles of honesty, veracity, delicacy, and 
respect for the person and property of others. Teach chil- 
dren that the person of his associates should be inviolate, and 
their property rights sacred; that natural selfishness must be 
repressed, or it will predominate to the ruin of an otherwise 
S. Doc. 1083——15 
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admirable character. The teacher that impresses lessons of 
self-denial, generosity, kindness, forbearance under provo- 
vation, and gentleness is doing noble work that tells in time 
and eternity. 

I am sometimes sadly disappointed by the display of decep- 
tion, deceit, or dishonesty in little things by pupils after 
years of study and admonition under our care; and such evi- 
dence convinces me that in some cases, at least, 1 have not 
sufficiently insisted upon perfect rectitude of thought and 
action, or failed to elevate to its proper place a love for the 
pure and the good. I believe that temptation, as far as pos- 
sible, should be removed from the paths of childhood until 
their habits and modes of thought are fairly well established. 
No one should leave money, jewelry, knives, combs, stamps, 
stationery, or any other little valuables that children naturally 
covet where it may be easily appropriated. Many who might 
become models of honesty are ruined by temptations which 
overcome them in periods of weakness or thoughtlessness. 

Truthfulness, so hard for children to observe, and so essen- 
tial in later life, should continually be exalted in the minds of 
children. The effects of its loss should be explained, and it 
should be made the subject of frequent conversation till it is 
deep in the mind that truthfulness only is respectable and 
that it lies at the foundation of all morality. I feel more 
responsible for the moral condition of children under my care 
than I do even for their mental or physical state, knowing 
that when boys or girls leave school with ill-defined ideas of 
right and wrong, propriety or impropriety, their parents 
must of necessity raise the question, which I must answer: 
‘Why is their education in this particular so defective?” The 
reason does not always become apparent. In any failure at 
school, it may be due to neglect during vacation, or be re- 
ferred to natural or early-acquired depravity. But however 
it came, the school can only claim satisfactory results when it 
turns out truthful, honest, virtuous, law-respecting, and 
parent-honoring children. 

In saying this I do not forget that it is as difficult to make 
some children love truth for truth’s sake as it is to induce 
other children to become neat and tidy whose habits run in 
another direction, nor that there are those whose bent for 
mischief and vice, for deceit and dishonesty, is so marked that 
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it warps their whole lives, notwithstanding frequent admoni- 
tion, great care, and constant attention. 

There are some whose appearance would indicate intelli- 
gence, alertness, and docility, that are unaccountably dull or 
excessively stupid after years of the most faithful instruction; 
others whose tardy, irregular, or erratic movements without 
respect for or notions of propriety, except as they are obliged 
to follow conventional and established lines by authority, 
makes them difficult to manage; but all these are below the 
average, and, while it is not to be expected that in many 
cases they will rise high in scholarship or refinement, instruc- 
tion is not lost upon them. 

But the great majority are so susceptible to good influences, 
so ready to form habits and acquire knowledge that will ele- 
vate and refine them, that a good example is all they need, 
and the companionship of a person of high character, refined 
manners, good address, and polished speech places them on 
the highroad to attainments which soon mark them by a 
cultivation which produces the best results. 

Many children in schools for the deaf have had little oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the essentials of good manners before 
coming to school, and their improvement under the more 
favorable environment is so marked that at the end of the 
first year parents usually recognize it, as it often involves a 
complete change in ideas of dress, manners, bearing, and 
appearance. 

In our relations with our pupils we need to avoid the dispo- 
sition to make things easy for them and to resist a tendency, 
quite common, to do much of their work for them. Be gen- 
tle and patient, but not indulgent or careless; the teacher may 
be helpful without acting as a substitute or doing what a 
pupil should do for himself. I fear that failures in subse- 
quent life may sometimes be traced to an indulgent teacher, 
who, in a desire to make the schoolroom pleasant, has with- 
held from the student the opportunity of grinding or digging 
out the hard points that are essential to the process of sharp- 
ening the wits and expanding the mental powers. Children 
are usually painfully conscious of their owr infirmities and 
acutely sensitive to ridicule, so we do well to use sarcasm 
sparingly, that we may retain the good will of our pupils and 
be a continual inspiration, leading them on to desire the best 
things. [Applause. | 
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Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, we have had before this convention 
no topic quite so important, if I may put it so strong as that, 
as the one brought forth in the last paper read. [Applause. ] 
And here I should like to emphasize what was mentioned this 
morning by my brother Goodwin, of North Carolina, in con- 
nection with the primary work in our institutions: Unless the 
foundation is laid broad and deep and strong at the begin- 
ning, there is no such thing as a superstructure of character or 
of literary attainments or otherwise in the education of our 
children. There came to me not long ago a superintendent of 
an institution in this country, who sits at my side now, to 
make it a little more personal, and said something to me which 
I would very much prefer that he himself should say here. I 
refer to my friend Hammond, who sits at my right. A few 
moments ago he whispered to me something which I have 
realized a good many times in my life, namely, that it is just 
as impossible for a teacher or a superintendent to inculcate 
right habits and instil right principles in the life and education 
of our pupils, who, himself or herself, does not practice what 
he or she preaches, as it is to fly without wings. That is not 
just what he said, but it was something that meant just the same 
thing; and for us to tell the boys and girls committed to our 
care that it is very nice to do this or to be that, and our boys 
and girls under our care see that, as superintendents, officers, 
and teachers of the institution, we do just the opposite and 
are just the opposite—I say it is just impossible for us to 
expect or to realize that the lives of the boys and girls com- 
mitted to our care will, under those conditions, be in accord- 
ance with what we say as it is to expect to turn water into 
wine or to convert the blackness of night into the whiteness 
of snow; for, after all, we are so constructed, our mechanism 
is such, that the strongest lesson, the most powerful impres- 
sions we ever get are those which we get from example. ‘The 
living pictures of this life are, after all, the pictures that make 
the most lasting impressions upon our minds, with younger 
persons especially. I have longed, as an educator, to see the 
time, as an humble servant of a State institution, as a man 
interested in the upbuilding of the life and the character, as 
well as the intellect, of the boys and girls committed to our 
“are, when the men of our land shall demand of the officials 
and rulers of our land what we lords of creation, as we call 
ourselves, demand of our wives, of our sisters, of our sweet- 
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hearts—purity [applause |—purity of thought, purity of speech, 
and purity of life. For the man of a vile tongue and a pol- 
luted speech is to me as detestable and as black as any evil can 
be. I am glad that my brother Swiler has introduced this 
subject here this afternoon. It is a late hour; it is an unfor- 
tunate period in the history of a convention that so important 
, paper should have been left to be read when there is a mere 
handful of persons in the room. I could wish that it should 
be read by the profession at large; but, alas, there are many 
valuable papers that are seldom ever opened again, almost as 
seldom used as some of our Bibles are used, in the after history 
of our convention. 

I just arose, sir, to say what I have said, to emphasize the 
paper of Mr. Swiler and the principle of it, and to say that I 
believe that if I had to make a choice in the training of my 
own little ones at home, as to whether they should be intellec- 
tual giants, as to whether they should be physically men and 
women thoroughly developed, or whether they should be boys 
and girls grown to manhood and womanhood with clean 
tongues, clean hearts, and clean lives, I should say, ‘*‘Give me 
the last.” [Applause. | 

Mr. Frank Reap, Jr. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men: I can not let this opportunity pass without saying how 
deeply I feel on this subject. I have long wanted to hear a 
paper before the convention on this subject of character—char- 
acter in those who are placed over the deaf. 1 think too often 
we forget that we are placed here not to advance the mental, 
the intellectual, and the physical development only, but we 
have the moral side to train; and when we lose sight of that 
we are missing the chief element in education. I was trained 
and brought up under Dr. Gillett, who placed a very high 
value upon the religious and moral training of the deaf. 
He required clean men and women in the work, who were 
interested in the religious and moral upbuilding of the chil- 
dren in the school. It had this effect: you go out through 
out the State and other places, and you will find the influence 
of that moral impress. It has been unconscious, you may 
say, but it has had its effect. You can point out those whose 
life has been touched thereby. They are strong men and 
women doing the work of the land. I only want just to add 
my voice to what Mr. Ray has said. [Applause. } 
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Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Chairman, just one word more, and 
that is, that it is a matter of encouragement, which appeals, I 
think, to every teacher of the deaf, when he feels cast down 
sometimes, to think of the time that has been devoted to 
instructing those who have come under his charge. It isa 
matter of encouragement, I say, to meet those who have 
developed the character that has been spoken of in the paper 
that has just been read. There is no teacher, I think, here 
to-day that has been in the work any great length of time 
but that has been encouraged at times of the greatest depres- 
sion by meeting some former pupil, now an honored mem- 
ber of society, who has thus developed; and the feeling that 
has come over the instructor has been one of immense uplift 
from his period of depression. One noble citizen of the com- 
munity that he may meet. and whose hand he may grasp, and 
who may make an impression upon him of loyalty to what 
bas been taught him in time past—one such is worth a whole 
host of those who have seemed to show no gratitude for what 
has been given them, and whose conduct has seemed to leave 
the impression upon the instructor that his life was being 
wasted. 

Rev. Dr. GaLLaupeEt. Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying, 
that I should most cordially indorse the whole subject, which 
must have been so well presented, from the hints that I 
received from the few words spoken by the brethren who heard 
the paper. It is the old story over and over again, sir. I do 
not know that there is anything more to say than to keep it 
in mind, keep up our faith, say our prayers, and do the best 
we can. We can not expect all the pupils in our institutions 
to respond in the way in-which we would like to have them, 
but, as a recent speaker has said, if you meet one deaf person 
who has shown that he has grown up in Christian character, 
a deaf-mute woman who has been shown that she has assumed 
the responsibilities of a wife and mother, that she is in a quiet, 
humble, cheerful way acting out the Christian life, it is an 
inspiration to those who have tried to the best of their ability 
to carry on the work. I think we can all say, in an imperfect 
way, to be sure, that every person that has come to this con- 
vention has tried, to the best of his or her ability, to promote 
the welfare of these deaf-mute children intrusted to their 
charge. Of course, I do not enter into the life of the institu- 
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tion now, because I am not working in that field, but 1 was a 
teacher in the New York institution for fifteen years in my 
early life, and 1 do meet with those who have been under edu- 
vation, and my great object is to get those persons under good 
influences. They come to us in Greater New York in large 
numbers. They seek society there, they seek work, and some 
of them, I am sorry to say, seek something else; but take 
them as a whole, I do believe that our deaf-mute friends, men 
and women, who have left our schools are leading good lives. 
They are working hard, supporting themselves and their 
families. I would like, of course, from my point of view, to 
see many of them more serious. Many of them are too indif- 
ferent, too careless about their religious duties and their 
religious privileges. Of course, we all feel that not only deaf- 
mutes but other people are too indifferent as to the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. In our great cities our deaf-mute friends 
will, after a hard week of work, go out more or less on a 
pleasant Sunday to find some recreation. Of course, there are 
many things of this kind that we would like to have different; 
but we must not get discouraged. The only way is to keep on 
working, working. We are all human, we are all imperfect. 
And to us who try to be pastors to the deaf-mute men and 
women, there come every now and then the affecting scenes 
of the sick room and the deathbed, and there, of course, we 
see the results of efforts which they have made to lead a spir- 
itual life. Let us all have a high aim in these matters and 
look to our great Father above to help us to bring these 
deaf-mute children up to such a point that through our blessed 
Saviour they may by and by pass on to a life which shall be 
free from these human imperfections. . [ Applause. | 


Chairman Biarrner. If there is nothing further, we will 
adjourn the afternoon session. 


Rev. Dr. Gallaudet announced that religious services would 
be held at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at 5 o’clock Sunday 
afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Cloud, of St. Louis, officiating, and 
that the services would be read and interpreted at the same 
time. 

A recess was then taken until Sunday, July 7, at 3 o’clock. 








SIXTH DAY. 


Sunpay, July 7. 

The eighth session of the convention met at 3 p. m., Sun- 
day, July 7, to consider the subject of Sunday observance at 
institutions for the deaf. 

The first topic discussed was ‘‘The ideal order of the day.” 

Superintendent Dosyrns. While we are taught to devote the 
Sabbath day to God, still we must not overdo by working 
harder than we do on week days. I think teachers should do 
enough on that day to leave an impression on the souls of the 
children. The superintendent should give a talk in chapel, 
while the teachers have the Sunday school. There should be 
leisure hours given for the pupils to enjoy as they desire. 

Mr. Hubbard spoke on the value of the Christian Endeavor 
hour in the evening. 

Mr. Arco, I favor Sunday school in the morning, lectures 
by the male teachers, in turn, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and after supper reading for the pupils from stories in the 
various school papers. 

The second topic considered was ‘* Moral instruction.” 

Mrs. Sytvia C. Baris. When our little ones come to us 
they are very innocent. Few deaf children are very bad. 
Their habits vary with their homes and environments. It 
is very hard to teach the idea of God to them. Who is 
God? Where is God? Is God a man or a woman? These 
are a few of their questions. A moral superintendent will 
have moral teachers, and they will have moral children. The 
deaf are the most impressionable of children, and they trust 
their teachers implicitly. Hence our responsibility is great. 

Mr. Goopwin. I find that teachers of the deaf can give 
some parts of moral instruction which no hearing teacher could 
impart to his pupils. 

The third topic of the afternoon was ‘‘ Religious instruction.” 

Mr. Urren E. Reap. My observation has been that few of 


the deaf, after graduation from school, know much of the 
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Bible. In the Christian Endeavor Society at the Indiana 
school, I try to supply every pupil with a Bible, and to teach 
him something about the different books and their authors. 
To help those who are backward in praying, I choose pupils 
from different grades and give each a short prayer to learn. 
The youngest pray first, so the older ones may feel ashamed 
at not taking part. I believe thoroughly in Bible stories. 
The moral ideas and truths shown in the life of Christ are 
also taught and His traits of character made clear. 

The fourth topic was ‘‘ Chapel services.” 

Mr. Micnaets. In the Arkansas school the chapel services 
last for twenty minutes, and the superintendent always leads, 
if possible. All the pupils are required to write out the text 
of his talk and their ideas on the subject. The teachers take 
turns in lecturing. 

The fifth topic discussed was ‘‘ Improvement of Sunday 
leisure hours.” 

Mr. Buatrner. We believe in keeping the Sabbath. The 
question is how to keep it. What is leisure time and what is 
work time? Is Sunday school work? Is reading work? I 
believe in having recreation to a certain extent. The children 
should have some time for themselves. 

Mr. Switer. The Sabbath is the day the superintendent 
‘an put in his best work and come closest to the hearts of the 
children. As for the teachers, the children should feel they 
are meeting them in a different way on Sunday, in the way of 
pleasure and not of duty. 

Mr. Hupsarp. When I was a pupil I thought it wicked to 
write letters on Sunday. Now 1 encourage my pupils to write 
to parents or to friends. This is only another way of con- 
versing with them. 

Dr. Gorpon. Letter-writing is an important way of spend- 
ing Sunday leisure time. From the home love thus rooted 
we can expect a higher love to grow up. 

The last topic taken up was ‘‘Auxiliary societies.” 

All agreed in the wisdom of supervision of Christian En- 
deavor societies, to prevent wrong conceptions of God and 
about other subjects, as well as to guard against misconduct- 
ing of the meetings. Mr. Goodwin voiced the general senti- 
ment of the meeting by saying that the value of auxiliary 
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societies is very great, as the best religious instruction and 
the strongest influences for good come from them. 

Sister M. Dositheus gave the programme for Sundays at 
the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution. 


SUNDAY AT LE COUTEULX ST. MARY’S INSTITUTION. 


6a.m.: Pupils rise. 

6.20 a. m.: All assemble in the chapel for morning prayers and mass. 

7.15 a. m.: Breakfast. 

9a.m.: The older pupils assemble in their respective study halls to 
prepare their Sunday-school lessons. The little ones remain in their 


play rooms. 

10 a. m.: Teachers take classes to respective class rooms for lessons in 
Christian doctrine or Bible history, according to grade. Little ones are 
taught prayers, commandments, etc., in kindergarten. 

11 a. m.: Older boys return to study hall for reading. Older girls read 
in library until 11.45. 

12 m.: Dinner. 

2p. m.: When the weather permits, pupils go out for a walk, accom- 
panied by some of the teachers, or take outdoor exercise on the grounds. 
The parents of the pupils who live in the city are permitted to visit their 
children in the afternoon, 

3.30 p. m.: Reading or conversation in sitting rooms. 

6 p. m.: Supper. 

7.30 p. m.: Evening prayers and benediction. After which little ones 
retire. Older pupils read or study for an hour, retiring at 9 o’clock. 


The meeting then adjourned till Monday morning. 











SEVENTH DAY. 
Monpay, July 8. 
MORNING SESSION. 


President Gallaudet calied the ninth session of the conven- 
tion to order at 9 a. m. Monday, July 8. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by Superin- 
tendent Jones, of Ohio. 

Secretary Hall read the minutes of Saturday’s proceedings 
and those of Sunday afternoon. On motion, duly seconded, 
they were approved as read. 

President GaLLAupDET. I wiil call upon the secretary to re- 
port the completed committees—committees which have been 
completed pursuant to the requirements of the constitution. 

Secretary Hall read the following list of committees: 

Normal section.—J. W. Jones, chairman, Ohio; T. F. Fox, 
New York; Augustus Rogers, Kentucky; Miss Almira I. 
Hobart, Wisconsin; Miss Anna Morse, II]linois. 

Oral section.—E. A. Gruver, chairman, New York; Miss 
Sarah Fulier, Massachusetts; Miss Rebecca Sparrow, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, North Carolina; Miss Caro- 
line R. Smith, Mount Airy, Pa. 

Auricular section.—Enoch H. Currier, chairman, New 
York; F. D. Clarke, Michigan; Miss Evalyn Heizer, Indiana; 
W. E. Taylor, Texas; Clayton Wentz, Oregon. 

Art section.—Ernest Zell, chairman, Ohio; Theophilus 
@ Estrella, California; Miss Gabriella C. Prince, New York; 
Miss Jessie Connor, Georgia; Sister Euphemia, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Margaret Fowler, South Carolina. 

Kindergarten section.—Miss Mary McCowen, chairman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mary E. Scheetz, Minnesota; Miss Mayme 
Burnett, Kansas; Miss Schroek, Indiana; Miss Nannie Cal- 
hoon, Mississippi. 

Industrial section.— Warren Robinson, chairman, Wiscon- 
sin; KE. McK. Goodwin, North Carolina; Miss Minnie O. Bell, 
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Kansas; Peter N. Peterson, Minnesota; Miss Lizzie Maughan, 
Utah. 

Western local committee. —H. C. Hammond, chairman, Kan- 
sas; Frank Read, jr., Illinois; F. B. Yates, Arkansas; W. O. 
Connor, jr., Iowa; Miss Agnes Steinke, Indiana. 

Southern local committee.—W. O. Connor, chaixman, 
Georgia; E. McK. Goodwin, North Carolina; J. H. Johnson, 
Alabama; Alfred Kerney, Mississippi; Miss Jennie Lee, 
Kentucky. 

Eastern local committee.—W. N. Burt, chairman, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa.; J. P. Walker, New Jersey; E. P. Clarke, 
New York; Miss Alma Chapin, Hartford, Conn.; A. B. 
Greener, Ohio. 

President GALLAUDET. The secretary has also a report to 
make of some names for honorary membership. 

Secretary Hall read the following names: 


Hon. Charles T. Andrews, Seneca Dr. Max Keiser, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Falls, N. Y. 
Mr. Robert Argo, Danville, Ky. 
Sister M. Benigna, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey. T. B. Berry, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Hypatia Boyd, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. W. A. Briel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. R. Chapin, Belleville, On- 

tario. 
Sister M. Cyril, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister M. De Pazzi, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Robert Dobyns, Jackson, Miss. 
Sister M. Emerentia, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, New York. 
Sister M. Gervase, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo, Ny Y. 
Rev. E. E. Helms, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. J. C. Howard, Duluth, Minn. 
Sister M. Joanna, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Ida B. Kehoe, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Grace Gallaudet Kendall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Hon. George A. Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister M. Lourdes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. A. W. Mann, Gambier, Ohio. 
Mrs. A. W. Mann, Gambier, Ohio. 
Sister M. Martina, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister M. Agnes Mathias, Buffalo, 
BY. 
Rev. D. E. Moylan, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Petronella Murray, Buffalo, 
NGx. 
Sister M. Othelia, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. L. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 
Miss Elsie Swiler, Delavan, Wis. 
Mrs. J. W. Swiler, Delavan, Wis. 
Miss Annie Taft, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Mrs. G. M. Teegarden, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 


Secretary Donyns. Mr. President, if that is all the names, 
I move that this report of the executive committee be adopted. 
President GALLAUDET. Pardon me one moment. The chair 
would like to suggest for honorary membership the name of 
Mr. Edward M. Sicard, a great-grandnephew of the Abbé 
Sicard, who favored us with such beautiful music last Satur- 


day evening, and whom many of us were pleased to meet, as 
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the kinsman of one justly very distinguished in the work of 
educating the deaf. 

The motion is only necessary with regard to the honorary 
members. 

Mr. Boorn. I would like to propose Mrs. Benjamin Tay- 
lor for honorary membership. She was sent to this conven- 
tion by the school board of the city of Cleveland as a dele- 
gate, and has been in attendance upon the meetings quite 
regularly. 

President GALLAUDET. That name will be added to the list, 
then. 

Mr. Biarrner. I propose the name of Mrs. J. H. W. Wil- 
liams; of Austin, Tex. 

President GALLAUDET. That name will be added. 

The president put the question on the election of the ladies 
and gentlemen whose names were proposed for honorary 
membership, and they were duly elected as such. 

President GaLLAupDET. There will be before the close of 
the convention opportunity to add other names if necessary. 

The chair will state that, although it is announced on the 
programme that there is to be a session this afternoon at 2.30, 
it has been practically agreed upon by the members of the 
executive committee, in session last evening, and after con- 
sultation with other members of the convention, in conse- 
quence of the very widely expressed hope that the convention 
may be able to conclude its business before dinner so that the 
afternooon may be given to preparation for departure for 
very many who will leave this afternoon and this evening, 
that an effort will be made to accomplish that result. Mr. 
Robinson’s time will go on, it is understood, until nearly 12 
o'clock, and if we can get through with his section by that 
time, there will then be time for the necessary closing action 
of the convention. I will ask Mr. Blattner, the chairman of 
the normal section, if he knows of anything that will be incon- 
sistent with that arrangement. 

Mr. Biatrner. No; except the length of this programme. 

President GaALLAUDET. There will be several things on this 
programme omitted and cut short. Mr. Robinson has informed 
me to that effect. ‘ 

The chair will now turn over the convention to the industrial 
section, and Mr. Robinson will take the chair. 
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INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


Mr. Warren Robinson, chairman, in the chair. 
OPENING REMARKS OF MR. ROBINSON, 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: While there is some 
cause for congratulation at the progress that is being made 
by the industrial departments of our schools for the deaf, 
there is still much to be accomplished. The profession is 
awakening to a fuller realization of the importance of every- 
thing in this line, both educationally and industrially. And 
well it might, for it is not only true that right education is 
a vast deal more than book jearning, but also that ninety-five 
per cent of the hearing and fully ninety-eight per cent of the 
deaf make their’ living by the labor of their hands. To this 
may be added the fact that at present the hearing are now 
receiving industrial training in the public schools and quasi- 
public institutions to an extent never before dreamed of in 
the history of the world. This should be carefully borne in 
mind, because it will make it all the harder for the deaf in 
the race of life unless they are thoroughly educated and 
trained to make the best use of their opportunities after 
leaving school. 

Since the last meeting of this section, three years ago, an 
active interest in promoting the welfare of the industrial 
departments of our schools has been shown in various ways. 

Manual training is now better understood, and the senti- 
ment in its favor as a powerful factor in mental development, 
and the training of the hand and eye has become so strong 
that the schools are adopting it as fast as their facilities will 
allow, and also efforts are being made to improve the methods 
in trade teaching. Industrial instructors are slowly becom- 
ing members of the teachers’ associations in the schools 
throughout the country, and a better understanding and co- 
operation between the literary and industrial departments are 
more and more general. 

The subject of the division of the time between the literary 
and industrial departments is still an open question, and a 
very important one. As I have expressed myself on this 
point in an article to be published in the Annals, it is not 
necessary for me to say anything further. 
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Probably one of the most significant and praiseworthy steps 
taken by our schools thus far is the appointment of properly 
trained teachers for manual training, domestic science, and 
trade teaching. For the two former none but those educated 
and trained to the work will do, and for trade teaching only 
a master mechanic or an instructor thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical details of the trade taught and an ability 
to impart instruction should be considered satisfactory. 

With this much secured for our industrial departments, 
along with proper equipment, we may be assured of the most 
desirable results. To do this the schools must be willing to 
pay a reasonable salary, which question will be brought up 
for consideration before the close of the meeting. 

Much interest has been taken of late in the matter of se- 
curing employment for the deaf. At the Iast conference of 
principals and superintendents, at Talladega, Ala., a paper 
was presented through a member of the committee on the in- 
dustrial status of the National Association of the Deaf, urging 
the establishment of employment bureaus at the various 
schools, and by coincidence a month later the hearing section 
of the Paris congress passed a resolution to the same effect, 
‘*that a bureau to secure employment for former pupils 
should be connected with every institution.” 

A resolution passed by the deaf section of the same con- 
gress was to the effect that more attempt be made to secure 
employment for the deaf under the Government, as it was dif- 
ficult to gain admission to the workshops of private industry. 

There is an increased tendency in our schools to do all they 
‘an, not only to instill in the minds of their pupils a love of 
agriculture in its various forms, but the practice of it, which 
is worthy of the highest commendation. As the country 
grows older, agriculture is becoming more and more the best 
and surest means of livelihood, particularly for the deaf. 

One of the latest contributions toward the advancement of 
the industrial movement is a little pamphlet addressed to the 
‘*Sixteenth Assembly of American Instructors of the Deaf,” 
by the committee for the industrial section, devoted to indus- 
trial education, including manual training, domestic science, 
and trade teaching. It was compiled by Miss Minnie Overton 
Bell and the chairman of this section, and published under 
the direction of the former at the Kansas School for the Deaf, 
which deserves the thanks of this section and the convention. 
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In conclusion, I would suggest that there be more discussion 
of industrial questions in our two leading magazines, the 
Annals and the Association Review. The school papers might 
start industrial departments, giving those interested in the 
matter a chance to keep such subjects constantly before the 
profession. 

It has been the custom of the Annals to publish yearly 
a list of the schools—public, private, and denominational— 
along with their methods, and the name of the superintendent 
of each. 

This has been a great help in keeping us posted so far as it 
goes, but I would propose that the names of the teachers in 
both the literary and industrial departments be added to the 
list. 

Lately I have experienced no little difficulty in finding the 
persons with whom I wished to communicate in either depart- 
ment. Neither the school papers nor the school reports can 
very well answer this purpose. 

For various reasons the industrial exhibit of the sixteenth 
convention is not very large. It can be seen at Room No. 10 
on this floor. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Rosrnson (continuing). I would like to call on 
Mr. Swiler to say a few words about the exhibit sent from 
Wisconsin. It is the best illustration of manual training that 
has ever been made in a school for the deaf, and I very much 
regret that it did not get here in time. 

Mr. Switer. Mr. Chairman, in reply to your suggestion 
that I say a few words in relation to the Wisconsin exhibit of 
manual training work, which we hope to have here, I can only 
state that on the 21st of June an exhibit was prepared and 
shipped to Buffalo, addressed to this institution, and which I 
supposed would have arrived long before I did. To my sur- 
prise, on arriving here, Mr. Robinson, who preceded me, and 
Mr. Bending, the director of our manual training work, told 
me that it had not arrived, and my first day in the city was 
spent in trying to hunt it up at the various freight offices in 
the city, but it was not to be found. That exhibit was pre- 
pared with great care; it includes a display of the work of the 
art department which would cover a wall space perhaps of 
150 square feet; an extensive exhibit of needle work was also 
to be presented, and the entire course in manual training 
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beginning with the first year’s work in sloyd, continuing 
through joinery and construction work in the second year, 
with a display of cabinet work, which is shown in miniature, 
and finally of pattern work, which, in connection with mold- 
ing, is the highest type of wood work. In addition to this 
there were also some specimens of forge work. I can not 
express my disappointment to you at this loss that has come to 
us, nor my regret that we can not display in connection with 
the discussion this morning the exhibit that would illustrate 
the processes we are carrying on in the manual training of 
the deaf. At this point I might say that this work is so pop- 
ular that the pupils, large and small, are more interested in 
it, perhaps, than anything else; and the little boys, as they 
have started with the knife work and then gone to the more 
intricate forms, have been continually interested in what they 
were doing, and have gained in strength, confidence, and abil- 
ity far beyond our expectations. 

Chairman Roprnson. Miss Bell has a few words to say about 
the pamphlet upon this subject. 

Miss Bey. I want to call attention to the plan for sloyd 
room on page 23. The cost of this sloyd room is $475. Any 
information regarding this sloyd work can be obtained from 
Mr. Lars Larsen, of the Sloyd Training School, 39 North Ban- 
ner street, Boston. The elementary sloyd models given on 


page 25 are from the course of study in that school. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO THE DEAF OF A CLOSER ALLIANCE BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


[By J. W. Jones, Faribault, Minn.] 


To help human beings to live a higher and nobler life; to 
enjoy more fully the blessings of earth, and to appreciate more 
intelligently the work of the Creator, is, without question. 
the greatest achievement mankind is capable of. To fail to 
use one of the means at our command which would aid us, or 
selfishly to withhold one jot of the ability given us to accom- 
plish this work, is sin. 

This being so, it behooves us to study carefully the means 
at our command, and to use them diligently to the extent of 
the ability we have. Especially does this seem to apply to 
those engaged in teaching the deaf, because they alone are 
responsible for most of what the pupil knows and is able to 
S. Doc. 1083——16 
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do when he leaves school. What he needs most and what is 
the best means of giving it to him, are the important ques- 
tions to be decided. 

No one will question that that which contributes most to 
the attainment of one’s highest ambition, his highest moral 
culture, and the greatest expansion of his ability to enjoy and 
appreciate, is the paramount thing to be taught to the young. 
Neither, I think, will anyone question that that which gives 
one independence of his fellows is the greatest factor in attain- 
ing this end. 

Since the lamentable episode in the garden of Eden the 
world has sat in judgment upon him who eats the bread of 
another’s thrift, and the verdict has ever been—contempt. In 
whatever class of society, in whatever calling of life, or what- 
ever the moral status, the same law holds good and the same 
penalty is inflicted. The thief enforces it as vigorously as 
does the professional or business man. Even the hobo will not 
long divide with one of his class who shows deficiency in col- 
lecting tribute from the charitable. 

What is it that will give one this independence of his fel- 
lows? Clearly and simply the ability to earn bread. This 
being accepted, are we doing all that it is possible for us to 
do to give the children under our care that ability? If not, 
why not? And if not, why not commence now ? 

The history of industrial instruction in connection with a 
child’s education is so short that much of what has been written 
is theoretical, and about as applicable as that a dog collar is 
just as good a fit for one dog as for another, with no considera- 
tion for size, the result being that many are strangled while 
others lose it in a day. But enough good matter has been 
written, and the beneficial results of a few successful teachers 
have been so gratifying as to force the conclusion that indus- 
trial instruction is the very foundation of breadwinning ability 
and success in life, and the only means by which a stay can be 
made in the ever more rapidly increasing hordes of idlers. 
Each year finds new facilities, better methods, and more energy 
directed toward a maximum of results, but the movement in 
this direction is still slow, and until there can be secured a 
more simple, practical course of instruction in school, and a 
more liberal and intelligent application of that instruction to 
the child’s wayward mind, coupled with a progressive spirit 
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and an abiding faith in conscientious work, more rapid strides 
can not be expected. 

To this, also, must be added the entire’ elimination of the 
‘*ancient-modern” belief that scholastic training alone broad- 
ens the mind, and must precede the training of the hand. 

Comprehensive definitions and solutions, coupled with intel- 
ligent, practical demonstrations, stand alone in ability to teach 
that phrases and figures relate to mind and matter. To illus- 
trate: I gave a boy some paper to cut into four equal parts— 
told him the size of the paper. He could not measure it, and 
could not tell how many inches was half either way. I put 
the problem in figures on paper and he solved it easily. The 
figures meant nothing to him but just figures. 

At the present time schools for the deaf are in a position 
to take and keep the lead in the intelligent and practical train- 
ing of the mind and hand. First, because constant inter- 
change of thought and interlarding of work are possible and 
easy between school and industrial departments. Second, 
because of the supervision of pupils unhindered by outside 
influences. Especially is this possible for those schools which 
are fortunate enough to have as guiding spirits superintend- 
ents who see from the mountain height of experience the whole 
fertile valley of possibilities in the progressive and successful 
industrial instruction of the deaf. 

I do not undertake to say how much practical work is pos- 
sible in school, but I feel very sure that whatever amount of 
it is done will pay in good results for the time and patience 
expended. Neither do I feel competent to say how much 
interlarding of work can be done. This much, however, 
seems to me as practicable, the incorporation of the language 
of industries to a larger extent in the teaching of English, 
and the substitution of the practical calculations necessary in 
performing the work in the trades taught for the figured 
problems which do not appeal to the pupil’s reason for lack 
of practical demonstration. Iam sure plenty of these could be 
supplied, and at very little extra expense of time, either to 
teachers or instructors. This would early and continuously 
impress upon the mind that what the pupil learns has a close 
and vital connection with that which he must do to be a 
successful man. 

The ability to earn bread is like unto charity in this, that 
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though one may possess every other accomplishment the 
world has to offer, and have it not, it availeth him nothing. 
Like charity, also, it can be acquired. The inculcation of 
industrious habits is the means. The best methods of teach- 
ing industrious habits must come from wiser heads than mine, 
but I believe, from my own experience, that they are not now 
in general use: First, because we are just awakening to the 
importance of this subject; second, because discussion and 
interchange of ideas have hardly begun among those engaged 
in industrial instruction; and, third, because of the two rea- 
sons above, we are far behind the school in devising. 

The recent move to make industrial instructors members of 
teachers’ associations, and the demand for better results from 
such instructors, will havea stimulating effect, and the search- 
light of intelligence will, if persistently directed, be reflected 
by the best efforts of the worthy and result in the gradual 
dropping out of the incompetent until a standard shall have 
been reached that will make possible a much larger reciprocity 
in work and bring forth a harvest of better results gratifying 
to all. 

I take it that all instruction for the deaf (for all children 
for that matter) should be such as to enable them to apply 
intelligently and industriously what they learn; also that the 
intention should be to give the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number; to create an ineradicable respect for the world’s 
verdict against indolence. The very bright, and those who 
have wealth at command, acquire these now, and we point to 
them with pride, but it is no strange story to any of us that 
a great majority of deaf pupils are sorely lacking when they 
leave school, even if-they stay the full time allowed. It is 
for these that I would plead—for these we need to make a 
stronger, deeper, and more united effort, and may He who 
rules the world and guides the hearts of men prosper every 
effort in this direction. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Ropinson. Miss McCowen promised to give us a 
talk, but she went home yesterday. I am very sorry about 
it. I consider this one of the most important subjects on the 
programme, and in looking about for- some one to take her 
place, I found one of her teachers in Chicago, Miss Leu, and 
I have asked her to come up and tell us something about the 
work they are doing in Chicago. She will tell you how they 
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are connecting the school work proper and the industrial 
work. 

Miss Leu. I have not been atall prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
to give anything special. I think the best I can do is to tell 
you of my own work. I have the beginners in the Yale School, 
most of them quite young when they come in—6 years, and 
sometimes a little older—and we begin with kindergarten work, 
or subprimary, as you may please to call it, and take the 
work that we think the child needs most. One plan that I 
valled forth was unusually successful in carrying out the 
expression with the thought. Wecall itthe home plan. The 
plan was chosen to give the children the language of their 
environment and to arouse in them a spirit of helpfulness in 
home occupations. We began with Monday’s work, wash day, 
and with the language of that day two words were taught, 
‘*wash” and probably ‘‘ water,” and we made a tub of card- 
board modeling such as is used in kindergartens, for that day. 
Of course we couldn’t carry out the full thought of washing 
in one day. The next day’s thought was ‘* washboard.” 
That was made with corrugated cardboard. 1 got some at 
the dry-goods store and covered it with tinsel paper to imitate 
the zinc. That day I think our language was ‘‘ washboard,” 
‘‘rub,” and with a repetition of ‘‘ water” and the other words 
that we had used. I think the next one was ‘‘boiler.” That 
we made with the cardboard modeling such as is used in kin- 
dergartens and covered that with tinsel paper. Next was the 
wringer, I think. ‘That was made with wood, a very simple 
little thing. The handle, I know, was simply a bent wire, 
and the wringers were two pieces of rattan, I think, though 
one other teacher who carried out the same plan made a beau- 
tiful little wringer by getting a rubber tube and putting that 
over the rattan, which made it much more like the real 
wringer and yet it was almost as simple asmine. The clothes 
basket was class work. The class all helped to make up the 
basket. That was made of rattan and was made a real basket, 
only, of course, very small in size. The stove we had had in 
some other plan. It was made of cardboard and colored with 
ink to make it look more like a stove. The clothes line, I 
think, we made next. That took in some woodwork. The 
standards were of wood, and a cord was used for the line. 
All this time we had gotten, in the first place, a toy washing 
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outfit, so that we had the models to look at, and we did some 
real washing, with these, of the dolls’ clothes. Next, I think, 
came the ironing, and we took clay modeling and made irons, 
each child modeling an iron. The iron holdérs were made 
large enough to use at home and each child made one. It was 
very crude in some instances, but it made an iron holder to 
take home to mamma. 

In another plan we had, we furnished a house. We took a 
box, cut doors and windows in it, got glass and put that in, 
using putty, and then we designed the wall paper. The chil- 
dren took colored paper of simple tint, and each designed a 
pattern to be used for papering the house. We also puta 
carpet on the floor and then made furniture of the card- 
board modeling for the house. 

This last winter we had a plan in the study of clothing. 
There we dressed a doll for the sewing, and with strawboard 
we made a sheep shed, and the children drew sheep, and the 
best of them were selected and mounted on either wood or 
ardboard, to answer as real sheep in the shed, and these the 
children used to care for and play with for a long time. 
Another plan in the study of cereals was adopted in which 
we made real bread. ‘There we had to take it to the neigh- 
bors to be baked. We made mush also, and corn bread; and 
in another study of food we made butter, but that was not so 
satisfactory. We did make real butter in the school, and it 
brought out the language much better than we could by sim- 
ply talking about it and having samples. In some schools 
this constitutes the work of the beginners’ class. As the 
children grow older, they do more complicated work. We 
have sloyd pupils in three or four of the schools, and most of 
the teachers take a course in sloyd, and in the schools where 
they have sloyd work each one goes into the classes with the 
other pupils, though the younger pupils are taken in by their 
own teachers to work. Some of the older pupils who have 
left the school, or even before that, have gone into, I think 
it is called, the English manual training school, and taken 
half a day’s work there and half a day in our school. Others 
are doing work now only in a manual training school, and 
one of the young ladies has taken a course in dressmaking and 
millinery in the Armour Institute. She took half a day’s 
work in our school while she was doing that. 
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EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF SLOYD. 
[By Peter N. Peterson, Faribault, Minn.] 


Formerly it was a popular belief among educators that the 
schoolroom was the only place for teaching the child, and the 
slate, pencil, and text-book the means whereby to accomplish 
it. This somewhat narrow idea of education had to give 
place to a broader and more liberal one, to conform with the 
changed conditions of life. While mere book learning in 
schools will ever be considered as of prime importance, it is 
so closely allied to other subjects that to draw a line between 
them seems well-nigh impossible. And this introduction 
naturally directs our thoughts to manual training. 

Now, there are several methods of manual training, as there 
are several methods of instruction in the schoolroom. — I shall 
confine myself in this paper to but one, that known by the 
name of sloyd. 

Sloyd is a method of manual training especially adapted to 
small pupils. Its object is to train the mind and body of the 
pupils by providing such exercises as will develop both har- 
moniously and proportionally. 

An essential feature in sloyd is the sloyd models. One 
can not exercise too much care and judgment in selecting and 
grading them. They must be chosen with a view to training 
the eye to the subtleties of form and proportion, and to 
developing the child’s taste in beauty and symmetrical outline, 
a training that is very essential to the making of a good 
mechanic. The models are so arranged that each has at least 
one more feature than the one preceding, and the making of 
it requires as many new tools and exercises. 

As far as possible, a sloyd model should have in it an ele- 
ment of usefulness as well, because if the pupil does not 
understand its purpose, he will not be particularly interested 
in making it. 

Sloyd is based on drawing, and a good proportion must exist 
between drawing and tool work. A series of drawings is 
provided along with the models. The pupil himself makes 
the drawings from blue prints furnished by the instructor. 
When far enough advanced in the work, he may make the 
drawing from the model. In constructing the model, he is to 
depend as much as possible on the drawing for instruction. 
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When a model is finished, both the mind and body of the little 
learner have undergone a series of healthful exercises. Men- 
tal and physical developments are the immediate results; and 
the boy himself feels better and happier than if, during that 
time, he had been out playing or doing mischief. 

A series of sloyd models need not be strictly adhered to. 
The boys should be given a good deal of freedom in choosing 
their subjects; as long as they choose within the range of their 
ability to construct the model chosen. This stimulates in them 
a habit of independence and develops their brain power to a 
high degree. The little learners are always more interested 
in work of their own design and invention. However, they 
must not be given absolute freedom in this respect, as certain 
pupils would be apt to undertake things beyond their power 
to execute, while others, wishing to get off easily, would 
choose but simple things. 

Sloyd is not a subject to be taught, nor is its object to pro- 
duce things. Its chief aim is the evolution of forces, and for 
this reason a great variety of tools is needed, calling con- 
stantly for new efforts to gain control. Sloyd employs more 
tools, more exercises, and requires a greater variety of 
manipulations than any other course of manual training yet 
presented for schools. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
for the worker to gain complete control of every tool. Right 
understanding of it, and a certain degree of skill resulting 
from using it, are all that the worker is intended to gain. 
This is one of the many distinctions between sloyd and indus- 
trial manual training. 

Sloyd is not a fad, nor is it the outgrowth of a single mind. 
It is the result of investigation by progressive teachers in 
many countries. It is based on the same principle as the 
kindergarten. By its appeal to many activities, its aim is to 
make the boy, not the wooden model. Herr Otto Solomon, 
of Naas, Sweden, has devoted a lifetime of faithful study to 
this subject. Educators from all parts of the world*have con- 
tributed their thoughts to it. 

Failures to choose the right trade for the boys are not infre- 
quent. This may be partially due to the fact that when a boy 
enters a trade he does so at random, not knowing whether he 
will like it or not; and he discovers that he has made a mis- 
take, often when it is too late to correct it. A course in the 
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sloyd room will eliminate this undesirable feature, because the 
sloyd instructor will notice the mechanical trends of the boys 
under his charge, and at the end of the year will be able to 
recommend the trade best suited to each pupil. 

Sloyd for girls is not an unknown quantity. In many 
educational institutions it is being employed with success. 
Girls, like boys, need physical exercise; and why not provide 
it for them ina manner that is interesting by putting some 
mechanical tools in their hands, and exercising their mental 
and physical powers at the same time? 

Some time since the writer visited the sloyd room at the 
school for the blind in this city, and was agreeably surprised 
at seeing a class of little girls at work on sloyd models, the 
same as the boys. The instructor explained that the girls 
were given a course in the sloyd room before doing any other 
work because it had been found beneficial, and in many cases 
necessary, to provide work for the little ones involving greater 
physical activity than needlework affords. [Applause. ] 

Rev. Dr. GaLLaupET. Has the speaker any sloyd models 
with him at all? 

Mr. Tate. | think not. 

Rev. Dr. GALLAUDET. It is a sort of a mystery to me. I 
never saw one. 

Mr. Tater. He has no sloyd models. 

Chairman Roprnson. Manual training and sloyd are prac- 
tically the same thing. So I shall now call wpon Mr. Swiler 
to read a few answers to questions in connection with that 
subject. 

Question. ‘‘In what way can the names of materials and 
tools and the language of the various lines of work in the 
industrial departments be taught?” 


ANSWER (by George Porter, New Jersey): At the New 
Jersey school, for several years past, the tools and machinery 
in general use have been labeled. This seems to be an excel- 
lent plan where only one instructor is in charge, because there 
is so much practical everyday work going on that it is very 
difficult for the instructor to oversee the general work and 
give technical instruction at the same time. Most of our 
schools can not afford the services of more than one instructor 
to each department, therefore the technical side is limited to 
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a certain extent and does not extend beyond the names of 
tools and material in everyday use. I find the blackboard 
of great service, and it has been my practice to drill my 
younger pupils in the names of punctuation marks and other 
characters in the printers’ case, by drawing the characters and 
having them write their equivalents. 

Following the example of my old teacher, Mr. Hodgson, 
I have had printed and distributed among my boys a complete 
list of technical terms, but I find that unless a boy is very 
ambitious he will not make any effort to learn them, and it 
would therefore be necessary to drive it into him. This could 
not be very well carried out unless the school could afford to 
employ an extra teacher to devote his whole time to this one 
thing, because the work in a printing office is very complex, 
requiring, as it does, many details. 

We could not give much time to the technical without 
detracting from the practical. Of the two, however, I think 
the practical is the most beneficial. The boy who is ambi- 
tious to become a good workman will naturally make an effort 
to learn all about his trade. Such cases are none too numer- 
ous in our schools. The majority seem to entertain the idea 
that they are working to help their teacher instead of them- 
selves. With such pupils it is necessary for the instructor to 
exercise all the tact and skill in his power to get them inter- 
ested in their work. Succeeding in this. his task is more than 
half accomplished. 

Question. ‘‘ As it has been proved again and again that 
manual training methods are very effective in educating dull 
or backward children in the hearing schools, how can such 
methods be advantageously applied to the same class of chil- 
dren in schools for the deaf?” 


ANSWER (by Miss Louise E. Sparhawk, Mount Airy, Pa.): 
Manual training to the hearing boy is a special training to 
give an indirect preparation for life by teaching branches of 
certain trades—by imparting general dexterity of the hand— 
to train the hand as an obedient servant of the brain. It calls 
into play a large area of brain energy which the ordinary sys- 
tems leave untouched. To dull and backward deaf children 
I would present sloyd as having within it the possibilities of 
meeting this demand, as:sloyd aims to develop the mental 
faculties and at the same time impart positive, useful infor- 
mation and to instill a love for work in generai. There are 
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many ways in which sloyd can be taught. It may be done 
with a view to economy, to utility, or as a ready-made plan 
of corporal work. But the true way to bring about a lasting 
benefit is to regard it altogether as a means of education, and 
to attend to the teaching of its most minute details with this 
thought ever uppermost in the mind. With an experience of 
five years among the deaf, some of them dull and backward, 
I have reached the conviction that a carefully graded course 
in sloyd, including games, toys, and articles suited to their 
environment (in classes not exceeding ten), will make the life 
of this class of children richer and intenser. It has been a 
peculiar pleasure to watch the dull and backward boy as each 
model has been presented for execution; to hear the oft- 
repeated phrase **1 can not” give way to the words **] can,” 


“and to guide him step by step until he sees the finished object, 


the result of bis effort, before him. Sometimes it has required 
months of effort, but we feel the time has been well spent 
when th object for which we have been laboring—the mental 
develo, ment of the child—has been attained. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

QueEstTIon. ‘‘Since the introduction of manual traming in 
schools for the deaf, does it appear that pupils develop more 
rapidly intellectually, and that they do their mental work 
with greater ease?” 

ANSWER (by J. W. Swiler, Iowa). Since the introduction of 
manual training in the Wisconsin school, the period for daily 
recitation in the literary department of the school has been 
reduced one hour; and the period for work, or industrial 
pursuits and instruction, has been increased one hour daily. 
Although the period assigned for daily recitations in advanced 
classes of the literary department of the school has been 
shortened, the hours of recitation remain the same for primary 
and intermediate classes. These grades show a decided awak- 
ening in intelligence, an improvement in memory, probably 
due to association of ideas, and an early maturity of observa. 
tion and judgment which children of their ages do not usually 
possess. The intellectual improvement in more advanced 
classes is not so marked; first, because their habits of thought 
and action were partially formed before manual training was 
applied to them; and second, because a considerable portion 
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of the time devoted to manual training was taken from the 
period devoted previously to practice in language. As the 
younger classes that are more thoroughly established in the 
speech habit advance in manual training, I expect to show 
closer attention, more intelligent observation, greater accu- 
racy, and more originality in both mental and manual pro- 
cesses. Primarily, because work at the bench requires atten- 
tion, induces inquiry, suggests names for things, and produces 
a pride in production which enlists personal interest. 

Manual training is the strong right arm of our service, 
because it combines mental and physical activity in producing 
results which are at once tangible and convincing to the 
pupil, and an encouragement which the deaf need. They are 
at such disadvantage in the pursuit of language study, and in 
the exploration of literature, that definite, exact, limited tasks, 
that they are capable of accomplishing with precision and 
accuracy, impart the strength of confidence in themselves 
which nothing else can give. The verbal description of the 
familiar process wrought out in the shop, by speech and 
writing, correlates the work of the hands, confirms previous 
impressions, establishes them in memory, and by association 
of ideas stimulates reflection. 

The employment which manual exercises provide for boys 
interests and pleases them, so that they work with spirit, and 
as it strengthens their hands, trains their observation, and 
improves their judgment, they become conscious of ability 
which is new to them, and a pride in their own work springs 
up_which stimulates them and produces better results in all 
their exercises. A lazy boy escapes from his besetting sin 
only when driven or held to the accomplishment of some 
meritorious act that stimulates pride and attracts attention. 
While flowers may be content to bloom unseen, the average 
boy or man desires attention, and requires commendation and 
encouragement. 

Manual training lends a charm to the literary work of the 
school, as it is to that department it must look for terms and 
explanations of its work, for names and descriptions of tools 
and materials, for a relation of what others have done, and 
in a word for that language which alone fully enables one 
adequately to express ideas so that other minds may grasp 
them. 
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Again, knife work, simple joinery, sawing, boring, mortis- 
ing, gouging, measuring, squaring, turning, filing, and pol- 
ishing require such close attention, and the application of 
force and precision, that they necessarily induce the formation 
of industrious habits. When boys are given attractive work 
involving the use of such tools as men might use, they need 
no further incentive to put forth their best endeavor, and 
many of them would be happy to spend the entire working 
day at the bench or lathe. 

This work also displays substantial evidences of skill in 
visible products which are intensely interesting to the pro- 
ducer. If, as the work of his own hands, it is a success, he 
is proud of it; or, if a failure, he can see wherein the failure 
consists, and remedy it by another triai. 

The pupil can not claim excellence in manual work until he 
has the ability to produce it, nor is he likely to feel proud of 
a botched job. 

Manual training is to be a part of all instruction. It has 
come to stay. The wheels of time or progress never move 
backward; so that henceforth we will have less of books and 
more of learning, less teaching and more practice, closer 
observation, more careful work and more exact, practical 
knowledge, and consequently an earlier and more complete 
intellectual development. [Applause. | 

Secretary Dosyns. Yousay the time forthe school is reduced 
and the time for industrial work extended. What hours have 
you regarded? How many hours? 

Mr. Switer. In relation to the statement that the hours for 
recitation are reduced and the hours in the industrial depart- 
ment lengthened, I would say that this pertains to the first 
division of the school, or the most advanced classes. Our 
hours for recitation in the schoolroom now are limited to four. 
In addition to that, we have the usual two hours’ night study, 
which in my opinion makes up a full day of literary work; 
and then, instead of two and a half hours’ work, as we had 
formerly, we have three and a half hours daily, so that the 
daily routine is four hours’ recitation, three and a half hours’ 
work, for the more advanced pupils, and two hours’ evening 
study. The younger children have an hour and a half manual 
training and five hours of recitation, divided into two short 
sections. 
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Mr. Swiler then read the following question and answer: 

**What should be the compensation of industrial instructors?” 

ANswWER (by J. W. Swiler, Lowa). Equal to that paid. in 
the literary department. 

Chairman Ropinson. Superintendent Tate would like to say 
a few words in relation to Mr. Peterson’s paper. 

Mr. Tare. Mr. Chairman, the few words I had to say were 
more with reference to the place sloyd has in our industrial 
work than any extended remarks or comments upon the paper. 
We all recognize the excellence of the paper, and that the 
writer of this paper understands his business. What I wished 
to say was that we have introduced sloyd into our school 
within the last two years, and, while the results of our indus- 
trial work have always been very gratifying, I have never 
introduced anything that was so pleasing in its results as the 
sloyd. We admit our pupils, as most of the schools of the 
land do, at the age of 8. They get quite a little instrue- 
tion in the matter of form, color, etc., from the kindergarten 
work the first year. I speak of the boys now. The second 
year we put every boy that comes into the school into the 
sewing room, and | was doubtful when that experiment was 
started whether it would be relished by the boys—whether 
they would think they were girlish or not; but L have never 
seen any hint of that whatever. The little fellows are very 
proud of their work, and they do as good work as the girls 
of the same age and under the same conditions. They do 
beautiful work. [Applause.| The course is laid down and 
they have to accomplish it. If they graduate in one year they 
get into the sloyd, and sloyd is simply heaven to all the little 
fellows, and they put forth every effort to become competent 
in their sewing in order that they may be translated into that 
sarthly heaven. As a rule they graduate in one year from 
this sewing room and go into the sloyd. If they are a little 
undersized they are allowed to stop there two years. The 
interest they take in the work is simply marvelous; and if 
there are any representatives of any institutions here—I know 
there are—who have not introduced that, and can do so, I 
would say do not fail to introduce sloyd into your industrial 
system as soon as possible. After they have finished this 
three or four years’ primary drilling they are ready then to 
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take up almost any trade we have, and they start out with a 
working knowledge, practically, of any trade in which you 
may put them, because of their previous training. 

Mr. Tate then read the following question and answer: 

Question. Now that manual training and trade teaching 
have come to be regarded as so important, and are being given 
so much time in our schools for the deaf, is there to be any 
change in the amount of school work proper usually done by 
pupils?” 

ANSWER (by J. N. Tate, Minnesota). It is generally con- 
ceded that our pupils are called upon for as many hours 
daily as is wise and best. In fact, those superintendents who 
have given the most study to the subject often feel that the 
pupils have too long hours—this based upon the phrase that 
‘*All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” One fact 
must be remembered, however, that rest consists not in inac- 
tion, but in change of occupation. 

Usually the time of the pupil is divided into five hours of 
schoolroom work, two to two and a half of trade, and from 
one-half to one and a half hours of study. If this be the 
arrangement of time, we think no change in the amount of 
school work would be demanded. It seems that the aggregate 
time suggested is all that we should call upon our pupils to 
give. That it is not too much from a sanitary standpoint is 
clearly proven by the fact that our pupils usually enjoy 
exceptional health. 

Certain climatic and other conditions might enter in to 
slightly modify the programme suggested. 

If we are to understand by the question that in view of the 
increased attention given to industries it might be advisable 
to shorten the school hours, we may answer, with emphasis, no. 

Chairman Roprnson. Mr. Blattner has something to say in 
relation to this division of time, have you not, Mr. Blattner?/ 

Mr. Buatrner. | was requested to say something, but Mr. 
Tate has already covered the ground. I think that in the 
younger and tenderer years of our pupils they ought not to 
be put into any of the trade departments. The time outside 
of school hours ought to be left largely to the children them- 
selves. Of course I believe that habits of industry ought 
very early to be instilled into the children. Consequently 
they ought to be given work about the place for a short por- 
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tion of each day under some supervisor; and during these 
early years, perhaps two or three years, their school hours 
should be longer than when they get into the higher classes 
and become older. I think they might be given, without 
injury to their health, about five hours a day in school for 
those two or three years, and then when they are placed in 
the shops the school time might be reduced somewhat the first 
two or three years—say to four and a half hours, and then in 
the later years I would give them about four hours in school 
and only three hours, or perhaps more if we could crowd in 
the time, in the shops. In schools that are organized as ours 
are at present such an arrangement would probably be impos- 
sible. We have two sessions a day in school, and this is 
because we have not a sufficient number of schoolrooms to 
give each teacher and each class a separate schoolroom, nor 
have we sufficient room in the shops to have all the pupils in 
the shops accommodated there at the same time. Conse- 
quently we are compelled to divide the classes. We are com- 
pelled to have half of our school in the schoolrooms one-half 
the day and in the shops the other half of the day, and the 
other half in the school the balance of the day and in the 
shops the other part of the day. So that if we placed them 
in the school a longer time than four hours or four hours and 
a quarter, the shops would not get their due proportion of 
time. But by and by we intend to remedy this. We intend 
to have a splendid new school built in another year, and a 
schoolroom for each class and each teacher, and then we can 
divide up the time as we think it should be divided. 

Mr. Tate. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just one word 
in addition to what I-have said, and that is that our pupils 
who are in the kindergarten are required to give no time 
during shop hours to any occupation. Their school period 
covers all of that period of occupation. In other words, they 
are under instruction about three-quarters of the time and 
their kindergarten work takes about one-quarter. The sec- 
ond year our boys and little girls are required to be in the 
sewing room only one-half of the trade period, which is from 
an hour to an hour and twenty minutes. That makes it easy 
for the little fellows. 
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TRADES FOR THE DEAF. 


[By H. C. Hammond, Olathe, Kans.] 


So far, and in spite of all that has been written against it, 
too much and too familiar to rehearse, printing seems to be 
the most universally taught of all the trades at the schools for 
the deaf, for out of 62 schools in the United States and Can- 
ada it leads, with 44 teaching it. Cabinetmaking, including 
carpentry, comes next with 43, and shoemaking follows with 
40. Thena long gap to tailoring, 15, followed by baking, 
13; painting, 10; gardening, 8; blacksmithing, 5; harness 
making and plastering come up with 3 and 2; photography, 
2. In looking at these figures we find matter for reflection. 

It is an idea right on the surface, too simple to be dwelt on 
at length, that a trade should be selected with a view to the 
place where a pupil is to live. If he is to be in the country, 
blacksmithing and wagon repairing would be more likely to 
stand him in good stead than baking; if in a city, probably 
the reverse. To be able to sharpen the farmer’s tools, mend 
his wagon, and shrink ona tire, and perhaps shoe his animals, 
would give a country deaf-mute employment the greater part 
of the year, while a good baker, in the city, is generally sure 
of a job. But blacksmithing and wagon making seem to 
have attracted the attention of but 5 institutions, and baking 
of only 13. Cabinetmaking and carpentry are reported sep- 
arately, and for perfect accuracy this is as it should be, but 
they are closely allied. Our cabinetmakers find no difficulties 
in taking up carpenter work. Cabinetwork calls for such 
exactness as to be universally recognized as a good mental 
stimulus, and of the 48 institutions having it none would 
probably be willing to cast it aside. This and shoemaking 
come as near to being suited to all parts of our land as any 
trade yet taught. 

The factories, it is true, turn out machine work in a few 
minutes that the hand shoemaker would be two days at, and 
yet there has. always been a demand for hand-made goods. 
And both band and machine made must be cobbled, at which 
the mute could keep the wolf from thedoor. The mute taught 
cabinetwork or shoemaking finds little trouble in filling a place 
in one of the manufactories, i. e., after he has once obtained it, 
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for his knowledge of the whole trade does not come amiss in 
the piecework. 

So closely allied with the trade of shoemaking as to be 
sometimes taught by the same instructor is harness making. 
In the interior, West and South, this should prove a good trade 
to have. If it is desired to market the product of the shop, 
good hand-made harnesses are quite likely to find sale, even 
with so much machine work on the market. But only three 
institutions have introduced this. Some object to shoemaking 
because of the unhealthful posture in which workmen are apt 
to sit. Not that it is necessary, but common. This criticism 
does not apply to harness making. 

Plastering, also, is almost wholly neglected, only two insti- 
tutions teaching it. But it would appear as if this might be 
taught with advantage in all sections. 

Of the untried trades, the tinner’s seems to have merit. If 
‘*a stitch in time saves nine,” as the old saying has it, economy 
could be practiced in many institutions by having boys to look 
after the tinware, make new utensils, fix a down spout, or care 
for a leaky roof. Given a good-sized room, the cost of install- 
ing this trade would not be prohibitory. 

Barbering, with only three, and not carefully taught in all 
of these, might be further introduced. It has given some 
mutes work after leaving school, and might give more. 

Photography has the advantage that it is suitable for both 
sexes; but it calls for high artistic sense, and it will probably 
be a good while before it is generally introduced, though 
many will run to and fro snapping kodaks. 

Domestic science, now to the front in a large and steadily 
increasing number of schools, promises to brighten the future 
of many girls who are not adapted to dressmaking. But this 
line has not been followed long enough to speak with absolute 
accuracy of its results. It has proved attractive to many, 
and whether it shall result in remunerative employment or 
not, it will be sure to alleviate the condition of many homes. 

It is hardly necessary to specify concerning the higher, more 
artistic pursuits—china painting, engraving, etc.—for the class 
that can do good work there will always be limited and can 
safely be left to its own devices. The number taking them 
up can be expected to increase with the growth of free-hand 
drawing. 
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Advice, proverbially cheap, to those contemplating an in- 
crease of trades taught would be to consider the merits of 
at least the following: Harness making, plastering, tinning, 
barbering, blacksmithing, and painting, with paper hanging. 
[| Applause. | 

Dr. Gorvon. I would like to ask Mr. Hammond briefly 
to tell us a little more about this harness making; how much 
you turn out, how many boys there are in it, and what you 
do with your product. 

Mr. Hammonp. In our institution harness making is taught 
to about ten boys, I think, and it is taught at present by the 
same instructor who teaches shoemaking. He learned both 
trades in the Illinois institution, concerning which you know 
something, at Jacksonville, away back in the long ago. He is 
a semimute, and he does very weli in both lines; but he tells 
me his health will hardly admit of his continuing to instruct 
in both trades more than another year. Still, our financial 
circumstances have not been such that we could hire another. 

Now, as to the disposal of the product. We do not expect 
to get enough out of it to make it pay particularly, but if we 
get back what the material costs us we dispose of the goods. 
We have not had very much trouble in disposing of the goods 
on that basis. 

Dr. Gorpvon. Do you sell to the trade? 

Mr. Hammonp. We have so far sold almost entirely to the 
Patrons of Industry, or the grange, rather—they call them 
patrons there in Olathe. It is the only grange that 1 know 
of that has carried on a department store successfully for the 
last twenty years. They have generally taken our product 
without much trouble, and they have certain stations where 
they can dispose of it. Of course, if we manufactured to an 
extent that would make us rivals of the harness. makers of the 
city, I suppose we should have some trouble, but we do not, 
so far. Our school is divided into three sections, so that but 
very few of these ten boys are in the shop at once. 

Mr. Arco. Do you make the harness complete, saddle and 
all? 

Mr. Hammonp. We buy the furnishings and we can make 
the rest, but we do not always do it, that is, the saddle. The 
collars, of course, we do not attempt to make, because every 
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team has to have its collars fitted to the individual horses, and 
those can be bought generally better than we can make them. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to ask this question, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is the proper time, of all the superintendents in 
these various industrial departments, whatever they may be, 


Do you have any trouble with the trade unions? 


That is, do 


they object to you throwing your product on the market 

J o > 

generally—shoes, sashes, doors, blinds, any product whatever 

that you turn out, or in the department of gardening, where 
a > oD > 


you have more vegetables than you need? 


Dr. Gorpon. I can answer in regard to some of those, Mr. 
We do not have trouble with the trade unions— 
the organized unions—but we do have trouble with the trades. 
If 75 cents or a dollar’s worth of flowers were sold from our 
greenhouse I would hear from it in the course of a few days; 
and we sometimes have an oversupply of vegetables—we have 
a very fine vegetable garden—but we can not put our vege- 
tables on the market without danger of some difficulty; and in 
fact there have been remonstrances when I have given them 
away to hospitals, on the ground that if we didn’t give them 
to the hospitals the hospitals would be compelled to buy. 
We use our own shoes, so that we do not have to go into com- 
petition, and we can work off kitchen tables and things of that 
kind, if they happen to be very plain articles, without any 
difficulty, but if we turn out anything particularly nice the 
cabinetmakers think we are interfering with their trade; and 


Chairman. 


so it goes all along the line. 


about it. 


We can not do any printing. 


We have to be very careful 


Secretary Dosyns. The printers in our town object to our 
doing any printing for outside work. 
Mr. Switer. I would like to say a word in reply to that 


question, also, Mr. Chairman. 


In the State of Wisconsin 


some years ago there was great activity among trade unions 
in their opposition to the State’s contract work in the peniten- 
tiary, or in the reform school, or in any of the State institu- 
tions. They appointed a committee to visit these different 
institutions and report toa convention of trade unions, which 
was held, I think, in the city of Racine. 
to our place and looked over the work carefully, and the 
chairman of the committee in leaving said that there could be 


The committee came 


no objection to such work as we were doing, and when he 
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made his report he very kindly referred to the work as a 
necessity in preparing boys for the active duties of life, with- 
out placing uppermost the desire to put large quantities of 
manufactured goods upon the market, and instead of objecting 
to our work he commended it. 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. Chairman, I may say that we have never 
had any sad experiences in this line. 1 think no better oppor- 
tunity could be had for expressing my theory of this whole 
question, which I will do in a few words. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that the tendency with us all is to give more atten- 
tion to the quantity of the product than to its quality. In 
other words, we all want to make our industrial department 
foot as much of the bill as possible. Now, that is all right 
to a reasonable extent, but we ought never to lose sight of the 
fact that the initial object of these various industries is not 
the product, but it is the development of our children; ard I 
think it should be the policy of every institution not to turn 
out great quantities of goods, not to introduce a lot of 
machinery, but have just as much hand work done in our 
institutions as possible, and live within ourselves as much as 
possible, and interfere with outside merchants and people 
who deal in these products just as little as possible. That is 
my idea about the whole matter. I believe, if we exercise 
the right spirit, and do not try to develop our various indus- 
tries into manufacturing establishments, we will have no 
trouble. 

Mr. Batis. The arrangement in Canada is to balance one 
institution against another. The Institution for the Deaf 
makes boots and shoes. The Asylum for the Insane pur- 
chases those boots and shoes. The prisoners make mattresses 
and bedsteads and the other institutions purchase those mat- 
tresses and bedsteads. We have running accounts with one 
another. 

Chairman Rogprnson. I am very sorry to have to close this 
discussion. We have no’more time. Mr. Hammond will 
read another question. 

Question. ‘‘At what age should the regular work of trade 
teaching be taken up in our schools?” 


ANSWER (by 8S. W. King, Wisconsin). At the.age of 12. 
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‘SHOW FAR SHOULD MANUAL TRAINING BE CARRIED BEFORE TRADES 
TEACHING IS BEGUN?” 


[By E. J. Bending, Wisconsin.] 


Before answering the question handed me by Mr. Robinson 
I wish to present to the teachers some of the things in con- 
nection with the State schools for the deaf as they have pre- 
sented themselves to me since I took up my work with the 
deaf some five years ago. 

For quite a number of years the deaf boy and girl was looked 
upon as a different kind of being from the ordinary or hear- 
ing boy or girl, therefore requiring a different kind of an 
education and school to be educated in; so they sent them to 
asylums. They were looked upon as a kind of a charitable 
institution. How does it sound to you to-day, ‘* Asylums for 
the Deaf and Dumb?” And yet it took quite a number of 
years to get the ‘“‘asylum” idea out of the peoples’ mind. 
With my few years’ experience with the deaf I have found, 
after all, the boys are a good deal like their hearing brothers; 
built along the same lines; their likes and dislikes, their hopes, 
their ambitions, and their aspirations are very much the same. 
The education that will help the hearing boy to succeed in 
life would be a very good kind of an education for the deaf, 
for he must compete with the hearing boy in all he does. — If 
there is any difference it should be in the favor of the deaf. 
There are to-day a few things in connection with some of the 
State schools that seem to me just as absurd as the asylum and 
charity idea. 

Mr. Robinson’s question is, ‘‘ How far should manual train- 
ing be carried in our school before any attempt is made 
at trade teaching?” [ answer, there is no time or place for 
trade teaching in our State schools for the deaf. They do not 
pretend to teach any one particular trade in our public schools, 
high schools, or colleges. 

Our broadest-minded educators say manual training should 
be taught in the schools. It is no longer an experiment. It 
has proved its worth. It has been adopted in many of our 
public schools and high schools. 

Congress, July 2, 1862, passed an act that all State col- 
leges should teach agricultural and mechanic arts. It did not 
say it may be taught, but it must be taught. This was called 
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the Morrill bill. So. you see it is no new fad, and it is time 
that our State schools for the deaf woke up. The trouble is, 
some of them are happy with the idea that they are teaching 
their boysa trade. Let us see if you are. In some cases the 
man employed is just a country carpenter and does not claim 
tobea teacher. He is paid a very small salary and when school 
closes is obliged to get work at his trade in order to live the 
rest of the year. And you call him a foreman. Now, let me 
ask you right here, Do any of you know of a public school, 
high school, or college where they employ a foreman to teach 
their scholars? They teach the same things that we do, but 
they have teachers or instructors. 

Now let us go to your wood department and interview your 
foreman. ‘What do you teach these boys?” ‘The car- 
penter trade.” ‘*Do you teach them mechanical drawing?” 
“No.” **Do you give them practical demonstrations in fram- 
ing substructures, trestles, bridges, truss roofs, or framing of 
any kind#” ‘*No.” ‘*Do you teach them anything about 
making out a bill of lumber; how to figure the number of 
shingles it requires for a roof, or the siding, or the flooring?” 
‘**They get their mathematics in the school room.” ** But you 
give them no_ practical demonstrations along this line?” 
“Ra.” 

With the old apprentice system an apprentice could have 
sued his master if he had not taught him all these things. 
‘* What is that boy making over there? That does not look 
like any part of a house.” ‘* He is making a table; that boy, 
a book case; that one, a writing desk; that one, a tabourette.” 
‘*Then you are teaching your boys the cabinet trade instead 
of the carpenter’s trade.” ** Well, I guess that is about so.” 
‘** How long has that boy at work on the table been coming into 
your department?” ‘* Two or three hours a day for three or 
four years.” ‘*Did he design the table himself¢” *‘* No.” 
‘**Did he lay out the work?” ‘‘No.” ‘Is that the boy’s 
own work?” ‘*No, I touched it up here and there, because 
we wanted a nice piece of work so it would sell.” 

These exercises are all right as far as they go, and they are 
used to some extent in manual training, but do not make a 
specialty of them. Now, if this boy has spent so much vyal- 
uable time in making furniture you must certainly expect him 
to look for employment in that line. So we will take him to 
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the furniture factory and get him a position. Let us have a 
little talk with the foreman. Here we find a foreman, but we 
find him where he belongs. ‘‘We have a young man here 
that has spent two or three hours a day for three or four 
years learning the cabinet trade.” ‘‘Can he do wood turning?” 
‘**No, we did not have lathes in our school.” ‘‘Can he do scroll 
sawing?” ‘*No.” ‘*Can he run a circular saw?” ‘* No.” 
‘Well; what can your boy do?” ‘‘I will tell you. Give him 
a rip saw, and a crosscut saw, some lumber, and plenty of 
time and he will saw out and make a creditable table.” ‘‘ But, 
my dear man, we do not make furniture in that way, and your 
boy is no more use to us than one who has never seen a piece 
of furniture.” 

The fact is that you have taught your boy how to manipu- 
late a few hand tools instead of teaching him the cabinet trade; 
and so it is with your shoemaking. You have steered the 
boy into one narrow rut, and he must help himself by 
starting a cobbler shop in some town or city and do repair 
work. The time has passed for him to learn anything else, 
and he must be contented with what you saw fit to give him. 
You will find it so, more or less, with all your trade teaching. 
There are, of course, a few exceptions. The fact of the matter 
is, you do not teach a trade as the boy will have to meet it 
outside of his school. 

Now let us take another boy. He came into the manual- 
training department when he was 9 or 10 years old. We 
did not trouble ourselves as to whether he looked like a young 
shoemaker or a blacksmith. We are talking now about man- 
ual training as it is taught in our public schools, high schools, 
or colleges—schools that any of you can well afford to pat- 
tern after. This boy has spent one hour a day in the manual- 
training department, which has not in any way interfered 
with his other school work. He commenced with the knife 
work and drawing, and has gone through the entire manual- 
training course. He has graduated and is about to leave 
school. We will take him to the same factory that we took 
the boy that had been taught the cabinet trade, and see what 
we can do with him. About the first question the foreman 
asks, ‘“‘Is your young man a cabinetmaker?” ‘‘ No, we do 
not teach trades in our school.” ‘‘ Well, what can your boy 
do?” ‘*He can step up to that lathe and do a good piece of 
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turning, and, with two or three days’ practice, will do any 
turning you have; or go to the band saw and do your scroll 
sawing; or to the circular saw and saw out your stock; or in 
your drafting room and help you out there.” ‘* Weare look- 
ing for that kind of young men.” 

We will take the same boy to the shoe factory and see what 
we can do there. Machinery is not new to him. He can 
splice a belt or shorten one or put on a new one; knows how 
to oil up and care for a machine. It will not take him long 
to take any one of these machines and learn how to do the work 
required. He has the advantage over the boy you made a 
shoemaker of in this respect. Understand, I am not con- 
demning shoemaking in our: schools, only so far as you are 
making trade teaching of it. Use it in connection with man- 
ual training and it is all right and a good thing. But we will 
look still further. We will go to the foundry with him, and 
are asked ‘*Is he a molder?” ‘*‘No, we do not teach the 
molding trade, but the boy can riddle sand, put up a flask, 
put a pattern in the sand or draw one out, go to your core 
table and make cores.” ‘* We can use that kind of a man and 
start him in at fair wages.” But we will look still further. 
We will go to the blacksmith shop and see if they can use him 
there. He can make most any kind of an ordinary weld. If 
a broken chain came in he could put in a new link. He knows 
the difference in treating steel] from iron in the fire or on the 
anvil. He can make a few tools, and knows the method of 
tempering. He can use the hammer or the sledge. Here 
again the boy can start in at fair wages, but still we will try 
further. We will take him to some of the drafting rooms 
of our large manufacturers. We can honestly tell the fore- 
man that our boy can make a rough sketch of some of the 
simple machinery, jot down the measurements and make an 
intelligent drawing of it, or a tracing or a blue print. I think 
that we need not fear but that our boy can start in here at 
fair pay and will have a great advantage over the boy who 
starts in without any of this knowledge. 

Why not contend that it is better to teach the boy only that 
which pertains to mathematics because you wish to make an 
expert mathematician of him, or botany, or geology, or the 
languages. It takes all these things to make a well-rounded 
foundation for a classical education. 
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In conclusion, let me say, Get rid of your foreman—the 
place for foremen is in the shop, factories, farms, or on the 
railroad—and employ teachers. If you havea good man treat 
him as a teacher, and pay him salary enough so he can afford 
to attend some of the teachers’ meetings, visit other schools, 
and get in touch with progressive teaching. Do not claim to 
teach trades when you do nothing of the kind. It is too nar- 
row and impracticable to have a place in the school, and I 
claim it is an injustice to any boy. How do you know he is 
best fitted for a shoemaker, a carpenter, or a blacksmith. If 
he must follow a trade, put him in a practical position to 
choose for himself, and he will make no mistake. Establish 
wu regular system of manual training as it is taught in our best 
schools, and broaden the field for these boys, and send them 
forth with confidence in their own powers and ability—self- 
reliant, self-supporting young men. We have one good col- 
lege for the deaf,and I think we should have at least one good 
technical or trade school, so if our boys wish to take up the 
higher Sums of mechanics they can do so. [Applause. | 

Chairman Ropinson. We have just a few minutes left for 
discussion. Has anyone anything to say 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I think the 
paper is full of good sense. [Applause. | 


Question. ‘* Would it be a good plan to put in use a sys- 
tem of credits and debits in the shops to prevent careless 
pupils from wasting or spoiling material?” 

ANSWER (by C. W. Charles, Ohio).—We think such a sys- 
tem would be of doubtful advantage. To carry it out would, 
in our opinion, take too much of the instructor’s time, which 
can be more profitably “used in other directions. Careful 
watching and instruction are needed to prevent waste or 
damage of material. A monthly report of pupil’s work 
graded as excellent, good, fair, poor, and very poor, and sent 
to pupil’s parents will probably be sufficient for the purpose 
aimed at in the question. 

Question. ** How often should the school papers be pub- 


lished so as not to interfere with the mechanical part of the 
work?” 


ANSWER (by F. C. Larsen, Wisconsin). That would depend 
somewhat upon existing circumstances and conditions. I 
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believe that the publishing of a paper should be secondary and 
that instruction in the art should be considered first of all. 
It was for that purpose that the printing office was established 
in the schools for the deaf. 

If a weekly paper can be published and enough time be 
found for giving instruction to the boys, so much the better. 

If time for issuing is limited, make ita biweekly or monthly, 
as time will permit, but by no means neglect the mechanical 
part of the work in order to have the paper appear more fre- 
quently. It seems to me the more frequently a school paper 
can be issued without being a detriment to the object for which 
the office was instituted—to teach the art of printing—the 
better it is. 

QuEsTION. Is it best to keep the shops open on Saturdays 4 

Answer (by J. W. Jones, Ohio). Shops should be open 
Saturday mornings. ‘The afternoons should be free for sports 
and rest; also for visiting the city by permission. 

Question. (a) How far should schools for the deaf attempt 
to carry trade teaching in order that the instruction given may 
be of practical value 4 

(b) How much time should be devoted to the work with a 
view to secure this end? 

ANSWER (by W. F. Gray, Wisconsin). (a) After the course 
of instruction in manual training has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, the pupil should be required to occupy his remaining 
time devoted to manual-training work as far as possible in 
applying those principles of mechanics learned in the manual 
course finished according to his natural bent, i. e., according 
to the trade he naturally takes to. He should have a course 
mapped out which is the outgrowth of his manual-training 
experience. 

(b) At least two hours daily, except Sunday, should be 
employed to secure the best discipline in the trade he wishes to 
follow. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


[By Mrs. John Schwirtz, Minnesota. ] 


To-day we find the entire civilized world in the throes of an 
industrial revolution. Never before in the world’s history 
has there been such rapid progress and development in every 
branch of science and industry. The old conditions of labor 
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as depicted by Millet in his famous painting, ‘“The man with 
the hoe,” no longer exist. He has given place to the steam 
plow, the harvester, the cultivator, and all the complex and 
intricate machinery, the operating of which requires not mere 
muscular power, but brains of excellent quality. 

The spirit of research and improvement has entered our 
domestic life and found a vast field for occupation. Some of 
the keenest minds of the world are now engaged with domes. 
tic problems that seem to baffle solution. The vexatious serv- 
ant question remains yet to be settled; and our improved 
condition of life constantly brings to the surface questions 
that demand the serious thought of all lovers of home life. 

And this introduces the subject of fitting our girls for the 
new conditions of life. To accomplish this the first and funda- 
mental principle is education, not alone a literary education, 
but also a technical and industrial education, the neglect of 
which in these days of intense competition should never be 
allowed. 

Yet how the home education of our girls is often sadly 
neglected. Indulgent mothers, keeping their daughters in 
school from earliest childhood, think it cruel to expect that 
their vacation should be devoted to anything but amusement 
and relaxation, leaving all knowledge of homely duties of 
housekeeping to be gained after they have graduated. Yet 
how many pass from the schoolroom into married life, and on 
their first entrance into society are transformed from simple 
schoolgirls into wives and housekeepers. 

It becomes one of the gravest questions for the considera- 
tion of those in charge of our girls at school how to provide 
for their domestic education, and in view of the fact that our 
girls are in school during the period when they are most sus- 
ceptible to training, their school life should be surrounded by 
domestic influences as much as possible. Though not all of 
our girls may marry or become housekeepers, yet at some 
period in their lives they may be required to undertake the 
duties of housekeeping. 

Almost all our schools have made provisions for the domes- 
tic training of the girls; some less thorough and others more 
so. In one or two schools there has been attempted a new 
departure. Realizing that a girl does not gain a proper sense 
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of proportion or economy from the housework performed in 
a large school, they have built a small cottage wherein by 
turns different companies of girls are instructed in the art 
of housekeeping, every possible detail being included. 

It isa sad fact that a very small proportion of our girls 
enter domestic service. The reason for this can only be traced 
to a widespread prejudice against this occupation. 

Many of our girls who are well fitted for this service prefer 
to work in factories where they do not earn any better wages 
and where the environment is less congenial. It becomes a 
duty for us to combat this prejudice and inculcate in our girls 
a proper respect for this noble occupation. Housework is 
becoming more and more a profession, and it is being gen- 
erally recognized as such. The time is past when a woman of 
little education and no training is considered good enough for 
a servant or housekeeper. The further we advance into the 
realms of invention and research the more ability will be 
demanded of the individual. . 

One thing that is often neglected in the teaching of trades is 
the names of the common implements of the household, the 
farm, and the workshop, as well as the forms of language 
used in directing or describing the use of such implements. 
In the kitchen where I teach cooking I have drawings of 
all the utensils used in the kitchen, made on charts, with their 
names below them, and have the charts hung on the walls 
where the pupils are expected to study them. In all my 
intercourse with the pupils I use the English language as 
much as possible. <A girl ignorant of the names of the com- 
mon articles in the household, kinds of food, methods of 
cooking, and language used in connection with them, would 
be discounted as a domestic employee. 

I think it may be said without exaggeration that the wide- 
spread ignorance regarding the proper preparation of whole- 
some food is the cause of much poverty and sickness. The 
kitchen is the life or death of the family. It is not alone 
important to know how to cook well, but also what to cook. 
Our girls should be taught to serve a well-balanced diet at 
each meal, and the diet to vary with the season. They should 
be taught the chemical properties of food and-their bearing 
on the human system. An untrained girl would follow the 
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fashion of cooking now prevailing where the heat-producing 
foods are served in quantities out of all proportion with the 
muscle and nerve forming foods. 

A good foundation in any undertaking is essential to its 
success. Small details in the teaching of cooking should not 
be overlooked. The girl should be taught to handle the uten- 
sils properly. She should not be excused from doing the 
menial work. To be able to wash dishes and pots, to keep 
the kitchen clean and shiny, and to put the dishes away in 
proper order is an art that it is never too early for the girls 
to learn. [Applause. | 


Chairman Robinson then called on Miss Minnie Bell to lead 
in the discussion of the proper equipment for the kitchen. 


Miss Beuti. Now, before we begin the discussion of the 
proper equipment of the kitchen I wish to state that out of 
110 State and day schools in the United States 19 have reported 
domestic science or cooking classes—that is, according to 
the report published in the January Annals; and as the all- 
important item of consideration with superintendents is the 
expense of furnishing such a department, I would ask the 
different superintendents here who have domestic-science 
departments to say something about how much it costs them 
to furnish and equip their kitchens, and about the course of 
study—whether they follow the class method or the individual 
method of instruction, and how many hours per day are given 
to domestic science; also whether instruction in sewing pre- 
cedes the instruction in cooking. I willask Mr. Booth, lately 
of the Mount Airy School, to report for that school. Can 
you tell us about the cost of the equipment of your kitchen? 

Mr. Boorn. I am afraid you have called on a person who 
knows very little about the domestic department of the Mount 
Airy School. It is a pretty large school, and we have our 
departments there, and I have had very little to do with that. 

Miss Beit. Is there anyone here connected with that 
department ? 

Mr. Switer. I might say, in answer to that question, that 
the cost is inconsiderable. You'would be surprised at the 
very small outlay that will provide a complete kitchen and 
table furnishing; and as the work goes on the expense for the 
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material necessary in the exemplification of cooking work is 
also very small. In the Wisconsin School classes in cooking 
meet twice a week, and the lessons continue an hour and a 
half or two hours, as the dishes they are producing may seem 
to require. All girls have sewing, and in the course of their 
experience in school all will have cooking; but while all girls 
have sewing during their course in school, the course in 
cooking is more limited; but the most advanced girls have 
lessons in cooking that extend at least through two years, 
and they have a pretty fair training in domestic science when 
you consider that they have two lessons a week in cooking 
for perhaps thirty-five weeks a year. 

Miss Bett. What disposition is made of the food that your 
classes prepare / 

Mr. Switer. The portions are small; sometimes it is little 
more than a taste. When the dish that has been experi- 
mented upon for the day is a success, it is perhaps carried to 
the superintendent’s table as an evidence of successful work, 
or to the officers’ table, if it is sufficent to give a small portion 
to each of those at that place; and very often, and more fre- 
quently, the girls in the cooking class take the dishes they 
make, whether they are cakes or buns or salads, or whatever 
they may be, if they are dishes that can be served cold, to their 
own tables in the dining room; and I need not say that the 
girls in the cooking classes are the most popular girls we 
have. 

Miss Bet. Now, will you tell us what your equipment con- 
sists of? Do you use stoves or gas ranges 4 

Mr. Switer. As Wisconsin girls live in the country largely, 
we have one of the latest improved Detroit wood-burning 
ranges; a complete equipment of tinware and kitchen utensils; 
large, square demonstration tables, which were made at the 
school shops, furnished with drawers to hold the implements 
that are used in the production of the dishes that are made; 
and then a cupboard and pantry equipped with as many of the 
modern appliances for a kitchen as we can secure. In our 
school the teacher of domestic science has sewing and cooking. 
During the hours that she devotes to cooking, which, as I 
have already said, aggregate four a week, there is no instrue- 
tion in sewing, but the matter is so arranged that it daes not 
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conflict with other duties, as the girts who might be in the 
sewing room but not in the cooking room may be in the 
ironing room or at some other domestic duty. 

Miss Bett. I will ask Mr. Jones to report for the Ohio 
school. 

Mr. Jones. We do not have a domestic department. 

Miss Bet. I thought it was so reported in the Annals. 

Mr. Jonrs. No. 

Miss Bett. Dr. Gordon, will you tell us something of the 
equipment of the Illinois school? 

Dr. Gorpon. Our domestic science department in the IIli- 
nois school is comparatively new and is not yet fully equipped. 
The principal thing to be considered in such a school is, of 
course, as in any school, the teacher. We consider ourselves 
fortunate in having a teacher who isa graduate of the domestic 
science department of the Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We began ina very modest way. I think that the equipment 
for which we had to pay out money, and by that I mean the 
articles that were not made in our own shops, cost us in the 
first place—what was absolutely necessary to begin with—$15, 
and it was all purchased at Siegel & Cooper’s store in Chicago. 
The present equipment, which seems to be quite complete, is 
worth about $125—I1 mean in the way of utensils of every 
description. We use gas stoves. For the present we have 
six small stoves and one large one. Those stoves cost us 
nothing at all. They were given us by the gas company and 
are not included in the cost of equipment. Our demonstra- 
tion tables were made in the shops, and everything in them 
is kept in apple-pie order, I am glad to say; and the cooking 
is the course that is ‘recommended at the Pratt Institute 
followed very closely, though some slight modifications have 
been made. We have both class and individual instruction. 
The large portions are made and the small portions, and large 
recipes and small rceipes are given, and on certain days 
there is individual work by all the pupils of the class, and on 
other days there are class demonstrations where only one 
does the work. 

Now, in regard to the product. Our breakfast is a very 
early one, and the product of our cooking school does not 
come in until along toward 10 o’clock and thereafter and 
there is a mighty hunger in the region of the cooking school, 
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and the ordinary products disappear very rapidly. But we 
have one very pleasant feature, which we have adopted this 
year. Once in two weeks the advanced class in cooking gives 
a dinner to a small number of invited guests. This dinner is 
served after the regular school hours in an adjoining school- 
room. The members of the class learn to set the table, and 
they also serve the meal in every respect, and these guests 
include teachers, and once in a while persons from outside 
the school. They have served very pleasant dinners to guests 
that came entirely from outside. It is good practice for the 
girls, and it is a very good thing too for the school. 

The same teacher who has the classes in cooking gives les- 
sons in sewing in a scientific way, and that is understood to 
be altogether and strictly a school exercise—has nothing at 
all to do with the vast industrial output of our sewing depart- 
ment outside of the schoolhouse. This is up in the school- 
house, and part of the work there, and we consider it very 
valuable also. I shall be pleased to answer any questions that 
I can. 

Miss Betu. Dr. Gordon, how many pupils have you in each 
class ? 

Dr. Gorpon. The classes vary a little, but we try to keep 
them down to ten ina class. I may say that when we began 
we took too many pupils in at first, and the exercises were 
made too short. We have changed that. We have fewer 
pupils now, and give them more time, and the pupils’ note- 
books are exceedingly valuable to them and are highly prized 
by their families. I do not know whether it is a misfortune 
or not, but it is a rare thing for a pupil in the cooking class 
to come back to school in the fall with a notebook. They are 
in such demand at home. And they have to begin anew when 
they come back in the fall. 

Mr. Switer. In the Wisconsin school instruction is given 
in serving at table, and arranging the table and its service—to 
train the girls in practical dining-room work, and prepare 
them for such duties elsewhere. In the entertainment of 
guests and others who come in they are able to appear and 
serve in a manner creditable to the school. Classes are 
limited to eight, and experience teaches that a larger number 
can not be handled in successful demonstration, as with the 
S. Doc. 103——18 
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demonstration goes a lecture copied into notebooks which the 
girls use, and upon which they are afterwards examined. 

Mr. Ray. May IL ask a question just here for information? 
I have heard a good deal about how to cook and how to exer- 
cise cleanliness, what to cook, etc., but is there anything in 
any of our domestic science schools or classes which tends to 
teach the pupil how to save? 

Miss Bett. Dr. Gordon, will you answer Mr. Ray’s 
question ? 

Dr. Gorpon. The question that has just been asked is of 
course a very important one, and our teacher, | might say, 
is everlastingly hammering away on the question of economy 
in the purchase of supplies. It is a very important feature. 
We have the iecture system that has been alluded to, and our 
teacher occasionally has taken the pupils down into the city 
to price articles. They have learned before going of course 
what are the most desirable cuts of beef, for instance, and 
they go right into the market and learn to identify them in 
the butcher’s stall, and they also learn the food value of all 
these things. Of course some of them would make mistakes, 
but those who graduate from that department have acquired 
a great deal of useful information in regard to food values 
and the saving of odds and ends. A great many of the re- 
ceipes are for that purpose. 

Mr. Ray. With the consent of the chairman, I would like 
if I might suggest a little more definitely what I was aiming at. 
It is not as to the price of materials, it is not as to the cost of 
appliances, but with regard to teaching our pupils a lesson 
which it seems to me, in all the institutions which I have vis- 
ited and served, they-need exceedingly much to learn. There 
is a tendency in all our institutions about which I have any 
information toward extravagance. A pupil says, ‘‘Oh, well, 
it costs nothing; we don’t have to pay anything for it;” and 
so in the matter of books, the matter of clothing, and so on. 
As it comes free, there is a tendency toward extravagance. 
The point was this, as to whether in our domestic science 
classes they have access to the remnants of such a cooking 
department in such a way as to teach them that they can use 
for practical purposes in the institution and in the home what 
is so frequently wasted in our institutions.- I believe, to put 
it strongly, that in a good many homes—I am satisfied that in 
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a great many of our institutions—enough is wasted to provide 
for additional members of the family, and sometimes possibly 
for a good many of the attendants at our institutions; and it 
strikes me that the time has about come when we ought to 
pay some attention to the matter of economy, the utilization, 
so to speak, of what is going to common waste in most of our 
institutions. 

Secretary Dopyns. Teach them to make bread pudding. 

Miss Bett. And croquettes and such things. 

Mr. Connor. Come down to Georgia, Mr. Ray. We will 
give you some lessons in that line. 

Mr. Goopwin. A year ago we planned to open a cooking 
department—I am never quite willing to dignify it by the 
name department of domestic science—but we had to start in 
« modest way, and I had trouble in finding a teacher. If our 
means had been quite sufficient I would have gone to the 
Pratt or the Drexel Institute for a teacher; but the next thing 
I could do was to get one that was trained under a Pratt Insti- 
tute teacher and a practical cook. Our department is run on 
a plan entirely different from any I have heard mentioned 
here. Ido not offer it to youas the best. When I bought the 
little equipment—and I will answer that question as to the 
cost of ours, it cost something over $100; just a good range 
and the necessary utensils to do practical work—lI said to the 
teacher of cooking, ‘‘ Now, you needn’t make out your requi- 
sition for every item and fixture that can be found in Bram- 
hall, Dean & Co.’s catalogue—if you do, when the children 
go home they will say they have nothing to use”—but just for 
the ordinary things that you find in a well-regulated kitchen. 
And one of the first questions asked me by my matron was, 
‘*Now, Mr. Goodwin, who is going to eat the food that these 
children prepare?” I said, ‘**The superintendent,” and that 
settled that question. It was a question in her mind whether 
we would throw it out and send it to the pigs or not. Now, 
a bill of fare is made out for dinner for the teachers and 
officers. Our cooking teacher goes into the main kitchen and 
looks at the bill of fare. She says, ‘‘I will take this, and this, 
and this,” two, or three, or four articles, to prepare; perhaps 
only two. She takes them into her kitchen and prepares all 
of that article which is to be served to the teachers and officers 
that day. 
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Mr. Ray. At what hour? 

Mr. Goopwin. She goes in at half past 12 o’clock, and we 
have dinner at 2.10. However, the teacher goes in earlier 
and has her notes on the slate, and if need be we allow the 
girls to go in earlier. They cook part of the two meals each 
day—dinner and supper. We have an early breakfast and it 
is not practicable to get the girls up. We are fighting for 
time in the morning. The department has been the most pop- 
ular department in our school. We have six in a class. I 
have permitted eight, but six are about as many as can do 
good work, and the teacher oversees it and keeps her eye on 
the work. These two or three articles are taken from the 
main kitchen to be prepared for dinner, and after having 
given proper instruction at previous times, the teacher says, 
‘*Now, we will hold two girls responsible for each article” — 
roast pig, mashed potatoes, tomatoes, or whatever she wants 
to assign. We do not go into kitchen chemistry. Our girls 
are not able to take it in the ordinary sense that we find it 
taught in the Pratt Institute. We teach the value of foods 
and all the things that a good cook—a woman of at least 
fair intelligence—can give the girls; and our teachers, some of 
whom have taught in other schools where they had well-kept 
dining rooms, say that they have had as good articles of food 
this year as we had had previously, or as they had in the 
schools from which they came. I am pleased twice a day to 
eat the cooking that comes from our cooking department. 
| Applause. | 

Dr. Gorpon. Mr. Chairman, since I came to this meeting 
several persons have asked me how teachers for this depart- 
ment could be obtained. Of course, we all know about the 
Pratt Institute and something of the Drexel and one or two 
others, but the graduates of those schools are not always 
available, and I had the good fortune to meet a few days ago 
a very brilliant and capable woman who is at the head of the 
domestic science department of the women’s clubs of the State 
of Illinois, and I spoke of this difficulty to her. She recom- 
mended very highly correspondence with Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
She says that Mrs. Rorer’s cooking classes for several years 
now have branched out, and her instruction includes sewing, 
and her classes that are formed in the large cities are made 
up in such a way that the members of the classes have to go 
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out into families—among the poorer and do actual 
cooking in those families before they can get Mrs. Rorer’s 
diploma, and that Mrs. Rorer undoubtedly has a large list of 
entirely capable instructors. Her summer address is Mount 
Gretna, Pa. 

Mr. T. P. Crarxke. In the absence of the superintendent 
from Michigan, I should like to say something about the way 
we conduct our home science work in Michigan. We have a 
cottage to whic . fifteen girls are sent under the care of the 
cooking te: and let me say here that we not only teach 
cooking, but the whole of housekeeping. These fifteen girls 
and the teacher live there. They get all their meals and do 
all their work. The classes are divided in about half, seven 
in one and eight in the other; or sometimes there will be six- 
teen, so that there are eightinaclass. The girls do all of the 
work for the house. Half of them, in the morning, will be in 
school and the other half will be in the house, and do the 
housework up till noon. Then, at noon, the classes change, 
and the girls that got the dinner will go to the school while 
the girls that were in school in the morning will clean up and 
do the balance of the housework and get the supper. We 
have the suppers and luncheons, as Dr. Gordon spoke of, just 
in the same way. The girls do all of the cooking and the 
serving, and the teachers of the Michigan School for the Deaf 
consider it quite a treat to be invited to one of the luncheons 
at Orchard Cottage. The cost is about the same per capita as 
the cost in the institution. These girls are changed every five 
months; taken from the higher classes and given their note- 
books, with which we have the same experience that Dr. 
Gordon mentioned. 





Question. Should instruction in cooking be given partic- 
ularly to the ee age of food, such as the pupils will prob- 
ably need at home, or shoulda regular course of study similar 
to that pursued in the regular manual- training schools be pur- 
sued without reference to individual cases 4 

ANSWER (by Warren Robinson, Wisconsin). In case the reg- 
ular course referred to does not contain the preparation of such 
plain dishes as the pupils may be required to make at home, 
it should be so modified as to include them, because the plain 
cooking is always first in importance. When that part is fin- 
ished to the satisfaction of the authorities the teacher may 
proceed with what she thinks best in the regular course. 
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Question. Is it better to confine the furnishing of the 
industrial kitchen to articles the pupils will have at home, or 
should it have the best modern appliances? 


ANSWER (by Mrs. Clara B. Henderson, Wisconsin). I believe 
that the industrial kitchen should have the best modern appli- 
ances, so that the pupils may learn the use of them, and it is 
necessary, I think, to teach a class as it would be taught, with 
perhaps the exception of the gas stoves and range, in the city 
schools. In schools where the majority of the pupils will not 
in after life have the gas stove I think wood or coal should be 
used. 

Miss Bei. I wish to thank the gentlemen who have so 
kindly responded, and to say that our time is now up. All 
superintendents who desire further information on this sub- 
ject can doubtless get it from the gentlemen who have replied. 

Chairman Roprinson. I am sorry that the time is so short. 
We shall have to skip several subjects. Mr. Dobyns, of Mis- 
sissipi, will read his paper on ‘*‘ How best to secure employ- 
ment for those of the deaf who desire it after leaving the 
school.” 

President GALLAUDET. I move that the papers which are 
now omitted be allowed to be printed in the proceedings of 
the convention. They are valuable papers and their writers 
are not here to read them, and I propose, therefore, that they 
be allowed to be printed. If there is no objection it will be 
understood that that is allowed. [Carried. ] 

Secretary Dosyns. Mr. Chairman, it is often said that if a 
man who died hundreds of years ago should come to life he 
would not know where he was? If old Nahum, the prophet, 
should appear in the midst of a great city I think he would 
recognize where he was from the prophecy that I will read. 


HOW BEST TO SECURE EMPLOYMENT FOR THOSE OF THE DEAF WHO DESIRE 
IT AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


[By J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss.] 


In this day of progress, when ‘‘ The chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against another in the broad ways: 
they shall seem like torches, they shall run like the lightnings,” 
Nahum 1, 4; when a massive railroad engine is built in two 
hours; when the cotton is picked from the boll, passed through 
the gin, spun into thread, woven into cloth, cut, basted, fitted, 
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made into a suit, and is on the back of a man within twelve 
hours; when the human voice is transmitted thousands of miles 
with such accuracy that the child in New York recognizes its 
father in San Francisco; when messages can be passed from one 
point to another hundreds of miles apart by simply intersect- 
ing the electric current; when electricity is to be utilized for 
light without the expensive paraphernalia of engine, dynamo, 
and wires,as Mr. Tesla has declared it possible; when men 
finger a keyboard, as a musician plays upon a piano, and the 
type is set and justified with the same rapidity that the click- 
ing wires bring in the happenings from every quarter of the 
world, enabling the publishers to scatter the news in printed 
form every hour of the day; when the grain is cut, thrashed, 
and sacked as one man drives the machine across the field; 
when one man controls the running of hundreds of trains, 
freighted with thousands of human beings and groaning under 
the increasing tonnage of commerce, and safely switches them 
by one another at the velocity of sixty miles an hour; especi- 
ally, when men shall be able (as Dr. Bell told me in all serious- 
ness he expected to live to see the time) to take supper in New 
York and breakfast the next morning in Liverpool, the deaf 
shall have to keep step with the hearing if they are able to 
get and to hold employment. 

In view of the advancement that is being made on every line 
and the rapidity with which the world of business is moving 
to-day, I would answer the question ‘‘ How best to secure 
employment for those of the deaf who desire it after leaving 
school,” by saying: Prepare them thoroughly for some special 
work before leaving school. The deaf themselves, right here, 
will have to learn one important lesson, which is, they must not 
be in too much of a hurry to get through school. Whether 
‘*corporations have souls” or not, business can not stop long 
enough to supply the deficiency caused by the lack of educa- 
tion and training. Business does not distinguish between the 
deaf and the hearing. The only distinction business makes is 
between the competent and the incompetent. 

The State, then, ought, in addition to the literary education, 
to give the deaf a thorough training in particular branches of 
industry. To do this the institutions should be prepared to 
admit the deaf for certain courses in industrial schools and 
allow them to serve apprenticeships and be graduated from 
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these schools. The same equipment for the industrial depart- 
ments that is necessary for instructing the pupils while they 
are taking the literary course would serve for those who are 
admitted as industrial pupils. The hours that the literary 
pupils are in school could be given to the industrial pupils in 
the shops. When the literary pupils are in the shops the 
apprentices could be practicing what they had been taught by 
doing necessary work in and around the buildings. Almost 
every institution pays out enough for carpenter work, repairs, 
etc., each year to cover the cost for board of those who would 
enter the industrial schools. If these industrial pupils could, 
and ordinarily I believe they could, do this work it will be 
seen that the State would be at little extra expense in provid- 
ing regular industrial schools. 

The rules governing admission to the industrial schools 
should be very strict. These schools should not be crowded 
with pupils who have no definite aim and whose course while 
in the literary department was not creditable. Competency, 
promptness, and faithfulness are the requisites in business. 
Only pupils who have taken the full literary course and who 
have established reputations for promptness and faithfulness 
should be admitted to the industrial schools. Exception might 
be made in the case of a pupil who had a good command of 
language, provided he was not ‘‘late” on promptness and 
faithfulness, though he had not taken the full literary course. 

Such rules would be wholesome discipline for pupils in the 
literary department and would bring into the industrial schools 
the very best. My idea is thoroughly to arm the pupil with 
the intelligence which comes with a literary education and the 
skill acquired through the training in the industrial schools. 
Prepare him to express his ideas in good English. He will then 
be able to understand the ideas of others and to execute any 
design wanted in his branch. For instance, 1 know a fore- 
man of a certain cabinet shop. He is congenitally deaf and 
uses splendid English and can make the calculations needed 
inhis work. He has no trouble in making his thoughts known 
and many times sees what is wanted before a design is fully 
explained. He isan expert. This is the kind of preparation 
absolutely necessary to success. If that foreman could speak 
and read the lips, nobody could deny but that he was still better 
prepared for his work. However, had he been consigned to 
an oral school, and compelled to remain there, I do not know 
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how long it would have taken him to reach that degree of 
perfection which he now enjoys, if he could ever have reached it. 

Give pupils a good command of written, or written and 
spoken, English, even if it requires fifteen or more sessions; 
but let them get the usual industrial instruction while taking 
the literary course; then give such as are entitled to it a thor- 
ough course in the industrial schools. This is not ideal; it is 
practical. Impress upon pupils constantly, while in the liter- 
ary department, that they will have to attain a certain stand- 
ard before they can get the benefits of the industrial school. 
The boy or the girl who has the courage and determination to 
take such a course and takes it is now equipped. Draw the 
lines tight; work for quality, not quantity; seek to send out 
one pupil who will be able to do what you say he can rather 
than one hundred who will prove halfway successful. The 
graduates of the industrial schools are now ready to enter 
upon their life work. Superintendents are not afraid to recom- 
mend them. Let the institutions now establish bureaus of 
information. Advertise in the institution paper, and through 
it in the State press, what can be furnished. The number 
thus sifted, would not be so great but that all could get 
employment. 

As to those who are competent to teach, they would have 
to secure employment in the same manner as the hearing. 
Among the large number of deaf children there are many 
who are honest, industrious, and well disposed, but who have 
done little in their literary course and have not displayed 
enough talent in getting any particular trade to warrant 
superintendents in recommending them for positions where 
knowledge in language and skill in the use of tools is neces- 
sary. These will have to be mere laborers. Such labor 
though is needed, and if their course and conduct while in 
school was in every way satisfactory, they can secure through 
the bureau remunerative employment. 

Science to-day does not seem to stagger at the most stupen- 
dous undertaking. Shall we, the educators of the deaf, be 
satisfied with any thing short of what this paper outlines? 
Let us do our full duty. Let the State give the deaf equal 
advantages with her hearing children, and if those who have 
left school want employment and do not get it the fault will 
be their own. [Applause. | 
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“WHAT MACHINERY SHOULD BE INTRODUCED INTO THE SHOESHOP THAT IS 
MOST LIKELY TO ASSIST PUPILS TO TAKE UP THAT KIND OF WORK AFTER 
LEAVING SCHOOL?” 

[By P. P. Pratt, Flint, Michigan.] 

In searching for facts for this paper, circulars were mailed 

to many deaf-mutes employed in shoe factories in several 

States. Extracts from their letters and their foremen’s testi- 

monies are herewith copied in reply to the following questions: 

1. What machine do the workmen like the best? 

2. Do you hold a responsible position in your factory? If 
so, in what department, and what is it? 

3. Kindly ask your foreman or superintendent what they 
think of deaf-mutes as workmen, and what machinery they 
(the mutes) are best adapted to run or handle. 

H. M., of Chicago, IIL: 

I would say that upon investigation we found unmistakable evidence 
that machinery should be introduced in the shoe shop, as it ought to be in 
order to give pupils a chance to learn handling and operating machines 
before leaving school. The fact is that mutes who have had several years 
apprenticeship in the shoe shop have failed to secure any kind of machine 
work because of their lack of the knowledge of operating machines, 

My superintendent said any mute could be trained to run any machine 
if they would be anxious to learn. The superintendent would be glad to 


employ mutes. 
I hold a responsible position in the leather splitting and rolling 


department. 
W., of Hamilton, Ontario: 
His foreman said: 





, 


I have five mutes in the factory—three lasting ‘‘ McKay’’ sewed shoes 
and two working on ‘‘Gqodyear”’ turn lasting. I have had the greatest 
satisfaction with them, and consider any one of them competent to take 
up any branch of the business. 

\ . ; ; "Te 

Concerning the machinery: 

I should say a deaf-mute could operate any and all shoe machinery. 

P. S.—I would suggest, if you intend putting in any shoe machinery, to 
get the ‘‘Goodyear’’ welt system, as operators on this work find veady 
employment and command higher wages. 

y 

P. F., Toronto, Canada: 

I have been operating. for the past fifteen years several machines, viz, 
edge setter, heel burnisher, heel scourer, edge dodge setter, heel breaster, 


and heel seat wheel. ‘ 
I hold a responsible position in the operating bottom department. 
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His foreman says: 


To whom it may concern: ‘Are mutes capable of operating machinery, 
with the exception of two or three machines?’’ Perhaps there is no 
reason why an intelligent mute might not become a good operator. But 
no mute should be in charge of a machine out of distance of someone 
with all his faculties, as machinery will often times give warning before a 
serious break occurs. 

‘*What shoe machines for them to operate?’? Machines for leveling 
soles, edge trimming, heel trimming, scouring, edge setting, heel burnish- 
ing, slugging, peg cutting, buffing, brushing and polishing machines. My 
experince tells me they could all be operated by mutes. 

Wa Bet 

In an interview with my foreman, he said that all kinds of machines in 
the shoe factory could be operated by mutes without the slightest danger. 
That a whole line of machines should be introduced into a shoeshop, because 
factories would employ none but experienced operators. 

Iam a laster in the ‘‘McKay”’ lasting department. Iam promised a 
lasting machine to operate before long. 

One mute runs a tacking machine, and another an edge setter and 
burnisher. 


W. O., Cincinnati, Ohio: 


My foreman said he had some 18 mutes in several factories, and they are 
as good as any hearing men. They could secure jobs on any machine 
provided they had had a course of training before. 

I am a pullover for a lasting machine. There are 10 mutes, and 9 of them 
are lasters and 1 an edge setter. 


J. B., Detroit, Mich.: 

Iam a cutter in the leather department, and my shop mate is in the 
machine department, operating on the following machines: Lever, heel 
slugger, and seat nailer. 

His foreman said mutes should be trained in the industrial 
sckocls, provided they are well equipped with machinery. He 
would not hesitate to give them a job. 

H. B., Wilkinsburg, Pa.: 

It is my strong opinion that the boys would be greatly benefited by the 
introduction of shoe machinery, so as to have them trained to take up any 
job. They could be employed in any factory when a foreman knows that 
they are well trained on operating certain machines. 

Mr. S., Pennsylvania: 

‘What machinery to place in a shoe factory for the instruction of deaf 
boys who have left school?’’ Well, the first thing he wants to place 
in that shoe factory is a good superintendent who is familiar with the 
details, intricate and otherwise, of an ordinary factory in running order. 
The second thing he wants to place in it is machinery adapted to the class 
of shoes it is proposed to make. 
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He will have to select lasting and sewing machines, machines for heeling, 
for evening up bottoms, for shaving heels, and all other machinery ordi- 
narily used in a shoe factory. He will have to do this no matter what 
class of work he turns out. He will need a machine for sewing soles, 
sewing on uppers, for edge trimming, and for finishing. 

The third thing he will want to decide will be if he is going to use side 
leather. If the superintendent uses side leather for soles, he will need, in 
addition to the machines mentioned, rolling and skiving and rounding 
machines. If he does not use side leather he will not need those extra 
machines. 

But be it known that the modern factory does not have such extra 
machines. The modern factory buys soles, heels, insoles, and heel coun- 
ters already prepared by the pair. 

It does not bother with machinery for making them. It is better, too, 
than making your own soles and heels and counters by your own machin- 
ery. For you know then what each pair of heels costs you, and you can 
figure the cost of any pair of shoes beforehand. On the other hand, by 
making your own stock from side leather you get the thing a little irreg- 
ular, and besides it costs more. 

Reiterating the necessity for having a good instructor first 
and foremost in a‘factory designed for the training of deaf 
mutes, he speaks about deaf mutes as workmen and what 
machines they are likely to adapt themselves to best. With 
proper instruction by a good superintendent, deaf mutes are 
fully capable of working any machine in a shoe factory as 
well as their brothers who are in possession of all their fac- 
ulties. I know twelve or fifteen deaf mutes working in shoe 
factories and earning from $12 to $20 a week and supporting 
large families. 

‘‘And do you know,” said he, his face lighting up, ‘‘ that 
those dumb fellows work more steadily and do far less gossip- 
ing than the other workmen.” 

The guiding principle should be not what it will cost, but 
what good it is going to do to the pupils. And this should be 
thoroughly impressed on the instructors. [Applause. | 
































“SHOULD TWO OR THREE YEARS BE ALLOWED TO COMPLETE APPREN- 
TICESHIP?” 







[By E. A. Hodgson, Fanwood, N., Y.] 





The question is vague and indefinite, but the presumption 
is that it refers to the-wholé period of time required in the 
trades schools, to give the pupil a fair degree of ability, and 
an adequate comprehension of the principles and technique of 
a trade. 
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To suggest such a short period of time is absurd. The 
trades unions have ruled on the point in a most emphatic 
manner. They say four years; and no one who has served a 
less term of apprenticeship can be admitted to the ranks of 
journeymen. This four years represents from eight to ten 
hours a day, and six days a week. It also requires of the 
applicant certain qualifications, minus which he is rejected. 

At our schools for the deaf, the qualifications required of a 
hearing candidate for apprenticeship to a trade are almost 
always lacking. That is the first obstacle to consider and the 
hardest to overcome. Then, again, the time specified in years 
is misleading when applied to institution trades schools. The 
pupil, under the most favorable conditions of attendance, 
spends less than three hours a day for but five days in the 
week, and thirty-five weeks in the year. 

Thus a term of five years in a trades school of an institution 
for the education of the deaf is equivalent to about one year 
as served by the hearing apprentice. Therefore, if the ques- 
tion of time be alone considered, the deaf apprentice at school 
would require twenty years to equal the term of service 
demanded of the hearing. It is greatly to the credit of in- 
structors in industries at our schools for the deaf that they 
turn out competent workmen in the short time which the 
exigencies of the school terms of pupils permit. 

But time is not the only handicap which impedes the acqui- 
sition of a trade by the deaf pupil apprentice. There can be 
no fair comparison between the intellectual qualifications of 
bright hearing boys and deaf boys of the same age. The 
hearing boy is seldom as apt as the deaf boy in acquiring 
manual dexterity, but he is immeasurably superior to the 
deaf boy in his comprehension of the why and wherefore of 
mechanical details. He also is well advanced in the three 
R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic—which enables him to 
understand verbal instructions and make his own measure- 
ments and calculations; whereas the deaf boy is terribly defi- 
cient in these essentials. How, then, can the deaf boy be 
expected to accomplish as much as the hearing boy in one- 
tenth of the time? 

The trades instructors in schools for the deaf most keenly 
realize that success in a trade depends less upon mechanical 
precision and celerity of performance than upon a thorough 
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mental comprehension of its principles, a clear understanding 
of the language of the different operations, and the ability to 
construct from a written scale of measurements. Rapidity 
and dexterity come from practice, but the knowledge which 
leads to mastery and places the deaf workman on the same 
level as the hearing workman can be only secured by study 
and attentiveness, aided by the incessant explanation and 
instruction of the teacher. 

Another drawback to be considered in trades teaching is 
that the pupils almost invariably become possessed of the idea 
that they are ‘‘ working” for the benefit of the institution. 
To enlist their interest and endow them with an ambition to 
excel is a slow and difficult process. ‘They are often anxious 
about their class-room studies, but usually regard the trade 
schools as an impediment to their playground enjoyments, 
designed by the institution to profit by the labor of their hands. 
It takes a long time and much patience on the part of the 
instructor to eradicate this mistaken impression and _ substi- 
tute for it the individual interest by which success for the 
pupil is begotten. 

The hearing boy is admitted to apprenticeship because of 
his brightness and other qualifications. If he is lazy or neg- 
lectful he knows that summary dismissal will follow. He 
must serve four years of at least eight hours a day and six 
days a week. The deaf boy is often assigned haphazard, or 
at best not because he possesses the qualifications deemed 
necessary, but in the hope that he will develop those quali- 
fications. His deficiencies, willful or otherwise, must be 
patiently borne and considerately treated. He can not be 
arbitrarily sent home, because the institution is responsible 
for his education. 

His working hours are less than three a day, five days make 
up his week, and thirty-five weeks constitute his year. Why 
ask the question, ‘‘Should two or three years be allowed to 
complete apprenticeship?” Give the deaf boy a fair show. 
At least five years is absolutely necessary with the brightest 
and best and under the most favorable conditions. With the 
majority more than five years should be allowed. If any 
trades-school instructor turns out a first-class workman in five 

years, both the pupil and teacher deserve commendation, for 
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they have really accomplished as much as is expected of a 
bright hearing apprentice, and done it in one-fourth of the 
time. 


MACHINERY AS A FACTOR IN TEACHING TRADES TO THE DEAF. 


[By Arthur J. Godwin, Mount Airy, Pa.] 


In this age of labor-saving machinery it is almost an abso- 
lute necessity in teaching a trade to include a course in the 
practical working of machines in common use in that trade, 
and it would be a difficult matter to name a trade in which 
the use of machinery of some description is not an important 
factor. 

In the first place, the pupil should have a thorough practical 
knowledge of the trade he is desirous of mastering before he 
is permitted to touch a machine, for, after all, a machine only 
does a part; there is either the getting ready or the finishing 
of the article that must be done by the expert mechanic. 

Take the printing trade for an example. There are the job 
press, cylinder press, paper cutters, and wire-stitching 
machines, and last, but by no means least, the typesetting 
machines. Deaf printers think nothing of using all the above, 
with the possible exception of the typesetting machines, and 
the writer personally knows of at least two deaf printers 
(outside of schools for the deaf) who successfully operate the 
linotype, and both were taught in the printing department of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, where for the last three years there has been in 
constant operation a Mergenthaler linotype, installed for the 
purpose of instructing those of the printer boys who had had 
practical experience on both plain and job composition. One 
of the printers above referred to recently set over 5,000 ems 
an hour ona Pittsburg morning paper, which is as good as the 
average hearing operator can do, and the other is employed 
in a printing office in Philadelphia. There is also a deaf 
printer, a Mr. Key, who is successfully operating a linotype in 
New Orleans, and another deaf linotype operator in Chicago, 
whose name the writer could not learn. 

There is no reason why a deaf man can not operate the 
linotype. The machine is practically automatic in its work- 
ings. The sense of hearing is not called prominently into 
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action. The senses of seeing and feeling, and particularly 
common sense, is what is most demanded. Any intelligent 
deaf printer who can concentrate his mind on his ‘* copy ” and 
‘an occasionally decipher illegible manuscript can and should 
be able to operate a typesetting machine equally as well as 
his hearing brother. 

In the first place, concentration of his mind on the ‘‘ copy’ 
should be much easier for a deaf man if he has a good com- 
mand of written language than for his hearing brother, for, 
generally speaking, the deaf printer should be totally oblivious 
to what is going on around him. 

In the second place, from the writer’s own experience with 
the deaf among machinery, they appear to be even more 
sensitive than hearing men in discerning when a machine is 
not working properly; for where a normal man depends on 
his hearing to detect any jarring or grinding, a deaf man is 
so peculiarly sensitive that he immediately feels it, no matter 
what other noises there are about him. This I regard as 
a very important point that is too often overlooked in our 
attempts to teach the deaf to operate machinery. 

The question has often been asked how the deaf operator 
on a linotype can tell when the line is full, not being able to 
hear the bell that rings when the ‘‘line” is nearly ready to 
send up. The bell is not, as a matter of fact, a necessity on 
the machine. The eye can very readily see in glancing from 
the keyboard to the ‘‘copy” how near the line is to being 
full. Hearing operators in Philadelphia say in regard to 
the bell that they pay little attention to it; they get so accus- 
tomed to setting a certain length of line that they know almost 
instinctively when it is full. 

In our trades department we have deaf pupils who success- 
fully operate the McKay shoe-stitching machine; in wood 
working they run the lathe, jig saw, and the jointer; in the 
tailoring and dressmaking departments they operate the sew- 
ing machines, some of which are run by electric power. The 
laundry of the institution, with its many different machines, 
is successfully superintended by a deaf man. 

While none of the above are as intricate as the linotype to 
understand, they are much more dangerous to a careless per- 
son, and yet, notwithstanding the fact that they are in almost 
daily use by the pupils, an accident seldom occurs, 


‘ 9 
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The reason why there are not more deaf operators on type- 
setting machines is simply the lack of opportunity for the 
deaf to learn to handle them, and the same reason will apply 
to most trades. Therefore, the schools for the deaf should 
step into the breach and furnish more machinery for their 
trade-teaching departments if they wish the deaf mechanic to 
compete successfully with his hearing brother. 


HOW TO TEACH MILLINERY. 


[By Agnes Ballantyne, Flint, Mich.] 


A millinery department was added to the sewing depart- 
ment in the Michigan School for the Deaf a little over two 
years ago. 

Thus far we have considered it a success, both in the knowl- 
edge acquired by the brightest girls and the practical work 
done. 

In my experience I have found that five or six pupils in 
each class is sufficient, as the beginning work must be “taught 
individually. The first thing to be considered is materials 
with which to work—needles, thread, bonnet wire, one-faced 
vanton flannel, tissue paper, ete. 

Call upon your friends and have them donate all old hats, 
flowers, buckles, ribbons, and anything that may help in mak- 
ing cheap millinery beautiful. 

For the first lesson I teach them to wire and line a hat. 
Wire must be sewed on one-half inch from the outer edge, 
using the slip stitch. The lining is measured from the crown 
to the band of the hat, also the distance around the crown. 

In the second lesson teach how to bind a hat, cutting the 
patterns to cover. 

Third, teach them to cover with the flannel, same as with 
velvet. Exact measurements must be taken. Different styles 
require special measured patterns. No one can make a rule 
to be followed at all times. The brim of hat is covered first. 
Impress it upon the mind of each pupil that the covering 
must be smooth. Then the crown is covered, and finally the 
sides. 

Fourth. Now we are ready for the first lesson in trimming. 
Use some of the material that you have collected from your 
friends. Fancy skirt linings may be used for ribbon and col- 

S. Doc. 103——19 
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ored tissue paper for bows. The expense will be trifling, and 
yet serve the purpose. The hats used in this practice work 
may be old sailors or any plain hat. 

Some pupils will use great taste in arranging the trimming, 
while others will require repeated lessons on the same work. 

Sometimes it may be beneficial to give a special lesson in 
making bows,. using any soft material. 

It is impossible for one to give a clear idea of the art of 
millinery in words only. One must see the work taught step 
by step. 

I would advise any one wishing to introduce millinery into 
a school to take a special course at the Pratt Institute in 
New York. 


HOW CAN AGRICULTURE BE ENCOURAGED AMONG OUR BOYS? 


[By E. McK. Goodwin, Morganton, N. C.] 


Individuals usually select an occupation or profession for 
one of two reasons. First, because they have studied the 
trade or vocation, and think they understand it from its sev- 
eral phases; secondly, because they think there is money in 


it. The former is the intelligent reason, and the one I shall 
deem the proper one to influence deaf young men. 

When we find an individual going out to seek employment 
he seeks work in the line he has studied, or in the line he 
thinks he understands. For this reason I would endeavor to 
train the boys in the practical part of agriculture—farming, 
if you please, with the collateral branches, i. e., gardening, 
care of and raising stock. But to be able to do this a school 
must have a well regulated farm, and a competent head of the 
department, and enough importance must be attached to it to 
dignify the branch and put it on a footing with the other 
industrial departments. I have been considering a plan, and 
expect to carry it into effect next year, which I think will 
create interest in the farm department. I expect to lay off 
several acres, and divide it up into plats, and assign them to 
certain boys, giving them all they can produce above actual 
cost in the way of seed and plowing. I will let them plant 
and cultivate, but have -it done under the eye of our farm 
supervisor, teaching them to keep accounts of cost, etc. I 
believe it will create and hold interest, because they see what 
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is in it for themselves. If one should be indolent and lack in- 
terest, I will give the plat with all his interest to another boy. 

A school can no more teach agriculture without a farm 
than we could teach printing without a printing office. A 
school shut up in a large city can not encourage this branch. 
I trust I may be pardoned for alluding to my own school. 
Our population being an agricultural one, we make practical 
farming anessential feature. About 75 percent of our pupils 
come from farms, and, if for no other reason, we give farming 
an important place. We do not attempt to teach farming as 
it is done in colleges of agriculture, teaching agricultural 
chemistry and the sciences, and theory, but our farmer is a 
graduate of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of 
our State. 

A certain number of our boys are assigned to the farm, just 
as they are assigned to the wood-working or other departments. 
Our farmer, however, insists that I assign the ‘‘ scrub” of our 
school to his department, and I think, perhaps, it is too true, 
for we do send many to him that show no speciai aptitude in 
any other direction. These boys, so assigned, help to do all 
kinds of work that is done on the farm, whether it be prepar- 
ing land, planting, cultivating, or harvesting. Our boys work 
two hours and a half every school day and four hours and a 
half on Saturday. 

We have better stock than are found on ordinary farms 
from which the average boy comes. We produce a greater 
variety of products and get larger yields than they are 
accustomed.to. Our older boys are beginning to appreciate 
this, and when they go home they endeavor to put into 
practice what they have learned, and parents tell us that they 
insist on having vegetables not previously cultivated at home, 
and want their parents to get better breeds of cattle and hogs, 
citing as their reason the results as seen at our school. 

I will return to the first proposition—you must train the 
boys in agriculture to encourage the industry, and you must 
dignify the department by having a competent man in charge. 
We often employ our boys at ali odd times, paying them a 
reasonable price for their labor. Some of them go home with 
more money than they came in with. I confidently expect the 
farm department of my school to be the most popular one in 
the near future. 
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When our school first opened up none of the boys wanted 
to go on the farm, but since they see its results many of them 
want to be changed to this department. 


Rev. Dr. Gattaupvet. Mr. Chairman and friends of the 
convention, I suppose it goes without saying that I have had 
considerable experience in the way of getting work for deaf- 
mutes in Greater New York. We have them of all sorts and 
sizes—those who are well equipped, according to our friend 
Dobyns’s definition, and those who are not well equipped. I 
wish it to go out through this convention, through all the 
publications, superintendents, and teachers, that getting work 
for deaf-mutes depends in a very great measure upon them- 
selves. They ought to be guarded on this point. We are 
all human, and in cities there are a great many tempta- 
tions. This is one great difficulty. Ifa deaf-mute man ora 
deaf-mute woman is negligent of his or her duties, or if, alas, 
still more sadly, they go astray and use stimulants to excess, 
you will find that employers, foremen, will begin to say, 
‘*We don’t want such people.” I have oftentimes gotten 
them back again for two or three times, and then have been 
told, ‘* No, I will not take them again.” Now, those deaf- 
mutes not only hurt themselves, because it is difficult for them 
to get any recommendations to go to another position, but 
these very foremen that have had them say, ‘‘I don’t want 
any more deaf-mutes.” I have gone to many of them who 
said, ‘‘ No, I can’t take any more deaf and dumb people. 
They try me.” I don’t say that this is general. I only say 
that there is a tendency that way, and if our deaf-mute friends 
could all feel that they are responsible in a great measure for 
their success, for the success of their companions, we should 
accomplish a great deal in the way of getting them good 
positions in which they could earn their living and support 
their families. I do hope that they will all feel more and 
more the importance of this simple thought, that character 
among the deaf-mutes, after they leave school and go out into 
the world to fight the battle of life, is of inestimable impor- 
tance, not only to them individually, but to the community to 
which they belong. [Applause. | 

Chairman Rosinson. The industrial section is now closed, 
and I will turn the meeting over to President Gallaudet. 
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President Gallaudet in the chair. 

President GAaLLauDET. The time is drawing near, my col- 
leagues, for the closing of our convention, and we have now 
opportunity for a few things of a miscellaneous character 
which come naturally before us at this time. 

I will remind any who may be within the sound of my voice, 
or who may know of those who are to be alluded to in the 
suggestion I am about to make, that it has been brought to 
the knowledge of the committee that a number of persons 
eligible for membership in the convention have been here in 
this institution enjoying the very low rate of board which was 
offered to members of the convention, without becoming 
members of the convention. And there are a few others who 
have received the advantage of that low rate and have disre- 
garded the plain injunction of the committee of the conven- 
tion that such persons should pay $2 to the treasurer of the 
convention. I hope this mention will be sufficient to inform 
those who may perhaps not have known of these require- 
ments. 

I have to bring to the notice of the convention at this 
point—and I will do it very briefly—a correspondence which 
I took the liberty of having a few months ago. You will 
remember that in a recent number of the Annals the state- 
ment was made by Mr. Albert Gutzmann, who is at the head 
of the city schools for deaf-mutes in Berlin, Germany, that 
an effort was to be made in Germany to secure funds for the 
erection of a suitable monument to the memory of Moritz 
Hill, of Weisenfels, a very successful and eminent German 
teacher of the deaf, who died a few years ago at an advanced 
age, and the centennial of whose birth will be reached in the 
course of three or four years. This letter of Mr. Gutzmann, 
which was published in the Annals, appealed for subscriptions 
and assistance all over the world. I felt it was very doubtful 
whether individual appeals made in this country in that way 
would amount to anything, and I wrote Mr. Gutzmann a few 
months ago saying that if he would be pleased to have me 
bring the matter formally before the assembled teachers in 
our convention which was to meet this summer, I would do so. 
He replied to me in a letter, which I will not take the time to 
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read,* expressing great appreciation of my proposal. He 
writes in the name of the committee that they would be very 
much gratified if such assistance should come to them in any 
way; and it seemed to me better that this matter, if we were 
to do anything for it in this country, should come before the 
convention. I would like to say, before asking the secretary 
to tell the convention what step the executive committee pro- 
poses with reference to this, that on my, first visit to Europe 
I visited the school at Weisenfels which was then presided 
over by Mr. Hill. I found him a most interesting man, a 
most broad-minded and successful teacher in every respect, 
one whose work deserves to be commemorated in an endur- 
ing way; and I have myself so high an appreciation of his 
ability and of the breadth of his view that I feel it would 
be an act of very congenial and kindly international courtesy 
for us in some substantial way to join in this effort which is 
being made to rear a monument to his memory. I will ask 
the secretary to state how the matter was viewed by the exec- 
utive committee when I brought it before them. 

Secretary Dosyns. In view of the fact that this matter was 
presented to individuals through the Annals some time ago 
and no response was made, which is not surprising, as we have 
so many individual calls, and in view of the further fact that 


®Beruin, May 6, 1901. 

Dear Str: Your esteemed favor of April 9 I have not been able to 
answer until to-day, as it was necessary that the committee of the association 
of German teachers should first take action with respect to your friendly 
offer. 

We accept this offer with sincere thanks, and we beg you kindly to 
undertake the collections for the Hill monument from America. We shall 
not fail to make it known in our professional periodicals that by under- 
taking this collection in America you show your willingness to assist the 
good cause in the most friendly manner. 

As yet the contributions for the Hill monument that have come to me 
are rather meager, but there is still considerable time before the work 
must actually be completed. The undertaking seems to meet with great 
interest every where. 

With the assurance, my esteemed colleague, of my friendship and high 
regards, and in the hope of meeting you again at the erection of the Hill 
monument, I remain, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
. ALBERT GUTZMANN, 
Director of the Municipal Deaf-Mute Institution. 
President GALLAUDET. : 
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there is now in the treasury of this convention a fund of sey- 
eral hundred dollars, not having to pay the expenses of print- 
ing the minutes as we formally had to, it being done by 
Congress, the executive committee felt that it would take 
great pleasure in recommending to the convention that a con- 
tribution of $100 be made by this convention to that fund, 
and the committee so recommends. 

President GALLAUDET. Do you make that motion? 

Secretary Dosyns. I make that motion, that that recom- 
mendation be adopted, and that the treasurer be authorized to 
forward the amount of $100 to the treasurer of the monument 
fund. 

The president put the question, and it was determined in 
the affirmative by a unanimous vote. 

President GALLAUDET. I will ask the secretary to present a 
little matter which needs action by the convention in connec- 
tion with the resolutions offered by Mr. Rothert and adopted 
by the convention a few days ago. 

Secretary Donyns. The resolutions offered by Mr. Rothert 
and adopted by the convention entail a good deal of corre- 
spondence, as there will be a great many letters to answer 
and a great deal of work to do. I have asked that the execu- 
tive committee recommend to the convention that the abso- 
lutely necessary expense of that work—that is, the little print- 
ing that has to be done and the postage—be paid by the 
convention. My stenographer has all she can do from early 
morning till late in the evening, and if I write these extra 
letters she will have to do it outside of the regular hours, and 
I do not feel that she ought to be asked to do that without 
some compensation—all I want is the pleasure of writing to 
the ladies myself-——and I move, therefore, that the absolutely 
necessary expense of this work be paid by the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President GAaLLAuDET. I have had a request through our 
vice-president from a very esteemed honorary member of the 
convention that she may be allowed a moment to express her 
appreciation of what she has enjoyed here and how much she 
has profited, and I have pleasure in inviting Miss Hypatia 
Boyd to come to the platform and say a few .words to the 
convention. 
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Miss Hypatta Boyp. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
I wish to say a few words of appreciation for the most enjoy- 
able time I have had here. It has been a great pleasure to 
meet so many interesting and noted persons, and to exchange 
heart-to-heart talks with them. The memories of the pleasant 
times I have had here, of the courtesies extended to me, and 
the kindness of the sisters of this picturesque and romantic 
institution will be fondly lingered over in after days. 

I do not know how to thank you all for the delightful visit 
I have had, but I assure you that I will always remember this 
convention with a deep sense of gratitude for the many beau- 
tiful and inspiring lessons in patience, perseverance, courtesy, 
and fellow-feeling, which it has brought home to me. 
[ Applause. ] 

President GaLtuaupEeT. The chair will ask Mr. Jones, of 
Ohio, to present a resolution which it is informed that he has 
prepared. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the broad spirit manifested by the management of this 
institution in opening it to the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf is praiseworthy and heartily commended. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the labor and anxiety connected with 
the entertainment of so large a number of people and that our thanks are 
hereby tendered to Sister Mary Ann Burke, Sister M. Isadore, Sister M. 
Dositheus, and their associates for the cordial reception and excellent serv- 
ice given, and for the uniform kindness shown, making us at home from 
the first and rendering our visit most pleasant and delightful. 

[ Applause. | 

Mr. Ray. I move that these resolutions be adopted, and that 
they be adopted by a rising vote. 

The President put the question. 

President GatLauper. It isn’t necessary to ask a vote on 
the other side. It is unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Batis. It is with many and heartfelt regrets that we 
note the unwonted absence of our old and tried friend, Super- 
intendent Clarke, of Michigan, and our hearts go out in warm- 
est sympathy to him in his bereavement. 

As the gavel, his beautiful gift, descends for the last time 
to-day, and knells the close of our deliberations, we may be 
assured that to him, as to us, the sound would fall alike on 
heart as well as ear, that marked the passing of our prized 
reunion. 
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I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered Mr. F. D. 
‘Clarke, of the Michigan Institution, for his thoughtful gift of a handsome 
gavel. 


Adopted. 

Mr. Connor, of Georgia, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
extend to Hon. George A. Lewis, president, to Sister Mary Ann Burke, 
and to the board of trustees its sincere thanks for their efforts to forward 
the work of the convention, and for the constant endeavors put forth to 
render every member comfortable. 

The convention wishes to assure them that the meeting at this institu- 
tion and its pleasant associations will go with every member through life 
as a bright and happy recollection. 

Adopted. 

President GALLAUDET. Miss Stephan, of Arkansas, I think 
has prepared a resolution to be presented at this time. 

Miss SrepHan. We owe Mr. Wade more than formal 
thanks. We are indebted to him for the inspiration and 
incentive to more cheerful, more hopeful efforts. Seeing the 
results attained in the instruction of the deaf-blind as dis- 
played by these happy, intelligent, educated children in our 
midst shows what we, with all of our faculties, should be able 
to accomplish. Mr. Wade has undertaken a noble work; let 
us assist him in every way we can. 

I offer this resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be tendered Mr. Wade for 


the attendance of the deaf-blind pupils and their teachers; also for his 
generous and repeated gifts of flowers to the teachers here. 


Adopted. 

Mr. Warren Robinson offered the following motion. 

To those who have so kindly interpreted for the deaf portion of the con- 
vention during the sessions, and on all other occasions, I move a vote of 
thanks, which I know will be unanimously approved by this convention. 

Carried. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Clarke offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered the talented musicians, the 
Misses Cronyn, Carmela, Carbona, and Grace Carbona, and the Messrs. 


Sicard, Mooney, Rohr, and Odell, by whom we were so delightfully enter- 
tained on Saturday evening. 


Adopted. 
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Mr. Dobyns offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due and hereby ten- 
dered to Messrs. Percival Hall and Frank Read, jr., for the faithful and 
efficient work they have done as assistant secretaries. 

Adopted. 

Secretary Dosyns. Mr. Swiier, as chairman of the resolu- 
tion committee, has a resolution to offer, which I will now ask 
him to present. 

Mr. Switer. Ladies and gentlemen, members of this con- 
. vention, I should like to offer a resolution of thanks, in the 
name of the convention, to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, for the able 
manner in which he has presided over our deliberations, for 
his patience, and at all times and under all conditions the 
courtesy and kindly demeanor he has displayed in the man- 
agement of the convention. 

President GALLAUDET. I hope that will be withdrawn. 

Mr. Switer. And I ask that a rising vote be had in adopt- 
ing this resolution. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. [Applause. | 

President GaLLAuDET. I thank you, my colleagues. 

There is a matter of very great interest which we should con- 
sider, and we have time to consider it now, concerning the 
future meeting of the convention. You are aware that we 
have had two invitations for the convention to meet three 
years hence, one at Flint, Mich., sent to us by our good friend 
Mr. Clarke, even in the midst of all his trouble, and the other 
from North Carolina, given us in person by Mr. Goodwin, 
representing his board of trustees. These invitations have 
been considered by the executive committee, and while we 
greatly appreciate Mr. Clarke’s courtesy, and know, many of 
us, from recent memory how good a time we should have if 
we went to Flint, and how good a convention we could have 
there, it seemed to the committee on the whole desirable to 
accept the invitation to go to Morganton, N. C., and in offer- 
ing that recommendation by the committee the chair would 
like to say that he has had the pleasure of visiting Morgan- 
ton on two occasions, and he can testify that it is a most 
beautiful and attractive place. The buildings of the institu- 
tion are fine. When he was last there he was present at the 
occasion of the laying of the corner stone of their new school 
building, which has since been completed and is very beauti- 
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ful. We are confident that in those buildings and in the 
surroundings there a very fine working convention could be 
held. The mountains of North Carolina are beautiful. The 
attractions of that vicinity are great. One could go down 
there and be tempted to spend the whole summer. One 
might even in advance of going make arrangements to find 
beautiful and inexpensive places to spend the summer, and 
go to those places in the mountains of North Carolina or 
ast Tennessee immediately after the adjournment of the 
convention. I will ask Mr. Goodwin to say a word or two 
with regard to some other attractions he thinks could be 
offered—not, perhaps, so distracting as the pleasures of the 
exposition which have taken some of us away from our duties 
here, but still sufficiently alluring to turn the scale in favor 
of our going to North Carolina. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is just a word or two I would like to 
say, Mr. President, in addition to the invitation I have already 
given as cordially as | knew how. A number have asked me 
how they could reach Morganton and how long it would take, 
and I thought, in addition to speaking on the point of geogra- 
phy, I might say a word on geology. One friend, when I told 
him we lived in the woods, asked if there would be any danger 
in going out there, whether a rattlesnake or a tarantula would 
get him. I want to say we have none of those. We are not 
nearly so far away at Morganton as a number have thought. 
I can reach Morganton from New York City in nineteen hours, 
from Washington in fourteen, from Cincinnati in twenty-one, 
1 believe—Mr. Ray says fifteen—over the Southern Railway. 
The only way to reach Morganton will be over the Southern 
Railway. There are not many attractions immediately around 
the little town of Morganton. It is an old historic town. 
General McDowell, during the Revolutionary war, gathered 
his forces at Morganton and marched over the road right by 
where the end of our building is now to Kings Corner. The 
town is 100 years old and yet has only 2,000 population. 
We are only 62 miles below Asheville, right across the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. We are immediately on the east side; and 
Iam quite sure for a diversion—and we are not going to have 
many—we will not have an exposition there or a large city— 
but as a diversion, a day of rest, we can run up to Asheville 
and Biltmore, Mr. Vanderbilt’s place, and I am sure we can 
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get any concession almost that any one could and the priv- 
ilege of seeing and going through those drives. I think he 
has 280 miles of road through his estate. We will be entirely 
in the institution. I mean there is no town there to take 
rare of you, but we will be responsible for taking care of as 
large a convention of instructors of the deaf as I ever saw 
gathered together. As I said the other day in extending the 
invitation, we‘may not be able to do quite as much as some 
would like, but I know you are all generous enough to accept 
what is done in good faith, and your generosity will make up 
for our lack of ability. I hope that you will all be there. 

Secretary Dopyns. Mr. President, I desire to move that the 
recommendation of the committee, that we meet at Morganton, 
be adopted by this convention; and I desire to say that I have 
stood on the grounds of the New York institution and watched 
the Hudson River; I have stood on the beautiful grounds of 
the Minnesota institution and viewed the line of public build- 
ings up the little creek at that point; I have stood in the front 
door of the North Dakota institution and cast my eyes over 
the prairies of Dakota; I have stood in the grounds of the 
Washington State school and looked at five snow-capped motin- 
tains that glisten through the summer; | have stood in the 
front door of the California institution and looked out through 
the Golden Gate; I have looked out from the front door of 
the Colorado institution and seen a snow storm on Pikes Peak 
in July; I have stood in the front door of the Missouri school 
and looked off over the little town of Fulton, but I want to 
say that I have stood in the front door of the Morganton 
institution, standing as that institution does on a little moun- 
tain, surrounded by 400 miles of mountains, with just one gap 
through which to enter the circle 

Mr. Goopwin. Fifteen hundred miles. 

Secretary Dosyns. Fifteen hundred! I thought I had it big 
enough; and of all the institutions I do not think you will 
find one that is located more beautifully. 

Mr. Connor. I have not traveled quite so extensively as 
my friend Dobyns, yet I can indorse everything he has 
said about Morganton, and I am sure every member that 
attends that convention will be ready to indorse the recom- 
mendation after he or she has been there. I do not see how 
there can be any prettier piece of scenery than that ride down 
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the French Broad River, and you will all take it when you 
get there. The ride is easily made down from Morganton, 
and there is nothing prettier in America. I heartily second 
that resolution. 

Mr. Ray. I want to say, Mr. President, that another point 
of argument in favor of accepting this invitation is the fact 
that those of us who live in the South have been coming for 
these years to attend conventions in various parts of our coun- 
try—from California té Massachusetts, East and West, and 
yet there has never been, certainly within the last thirty years, 
a meeting of this convention anywhere in the Southland. 
Those of us from the South have come from time to time, and 
we are delighted to come. We have been profited; we have 
been the ones that have received the benefit; and yet we should 
be very glad to have you come down and witness what the 
convention never has witnessed—Southern hospitality, and to 
give us an opportunity of returning some of the favors, as far 
as we may, which have been extended to us these years past, 
and at the same time to derive the benefit and beneficence of 
having in our midst a gathering like this, for the help of 
those who have not hitherto been able to attend these conven- 
tions. I say, therefore, for the sake of argument along this 
line, it seems to me about time that we should go to the South- 
land for at least one of our conventions. 


The president then put the question on the motion of 
Secretary Dobyns, that the recommendation of the executive 
committee as to place of meeting be adopted, and it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. President, there is in this convention to-day 
a colored man from the colored department of the institution 
in North Carolina which I have the honor to serve. You 
permitted him yesterday afternoon to say a word or two in 
connection with the religious exercises of the afternoon. He 
has handed me a note stating that he will be very glad, if it is 
allowable, to have a word to say in expression of his appre- 
ciation of what he has seen and heard. 

President GALLAUDET. We will be very happy to give him 
the floor for a few moments. > 

Mr. Ray. May I say in this connection, if you please—not 
to say anything unpleasant, and I trust it will not be taken as 
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such—that I should be exceedingly grateful to have the mem- 
bers of the profession, North and South, East and West, 
appreciate and assist in the work among the colored deaf of 
our country; and when I make this plea I know that to some 
of you it will seem peculiar, but at the same time, as a super- 
intendent of a school for the deaf, and for the special assist- 
ance of this class of our deaf citizens, I have made an effort 
for these five years to secure the privilege of normal training 
for colored young men and young women in our State edu- 
cated in other lines, to assist them in instructing the deaf 
orally and otherwise. The only school which has opened its 
doors to the colored deaf—to those who would instruct colored 
people, I mean, the doors of normal departments—has been 
the school presided over by my brother Goodwin from North 
Carolina. That may seem strange to some of you; and yet 
there has been a little prejudice, 1 am sorry to say, or some- 
thing akin to that, which has caused Northampton, and Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois, at Chicago, to think it unwise to 
admit our colored young men and young women into the 
normal departments of those institutions for training. This 
will be an eye opener to some of you good people, and where 
I tried in vain elsewhere to open the doors, they were kindly 
opened by my colaborer, Mr. Goodwin, and one of my teach- 
ers has received the assistance of Mrs. Hurd and others in 
the oral work in the North Carolina institution. 

Mr. W. A. Catpwet., of North Carolina. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen of the convention: I am from North 
Carolina. I did not come to show myself, but to see and to 
learn for the assistance of the progress of the work of our 
school. I have looked about through this institution and have 
been much delighted. Iam not yet satisfied. I want to learn 
still more of the methods. I am still hungering for more for 
the assistance of my race. This morning | have been through 
the institution examining its facilities, and I have been deeply 
impressed with the work of this institution. The sisters here 
are so zealous and helpful to the deaf. 

What of the negro? I have been somewhat discouraged in 
comparing our work with this, but I hope there is a brighter 
time coming for the colored people of the South. I hope in 
a few years to be able to equal in our department work like 
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this. Our aim is first to establish schools for the race, and 
now we are progressing rapidly. 1 feel proud of this fact. 

Here there are a good many deaf people. I am the only 
negro deaf person, and so I am very much embarrassed, but 
I have tried to overcome it. I shall go home and try to teach 
the people there more rapidly and better than formerly. 
[ Applause. ] 

President GALLAuDET. I hope that our friends will be suc- 
cessful in their work in the education of the colored deaf. 

Mr. Catpwett. One word more. The next convention 
must come down to the North Carolina institution and see the 
beautiful mountains. We havea governor who is zealous and 
friendly to education, and if you will come down he will come 
and mingle among you and show something of his zeal, and 
assist you in every way he can. 

President GaLLAuDET. The chair is not aware of any further 
business to come before the Convention of American Instruct- 
ors of the Deaf at its present meeting. He realizes that the 
time has come to pronounce that convention concluded. He 
will not take time for any extended remarks. He feels that on 
such an occasion a lengthy speech from the presiding officer is 
out of place. You have had many speeches. You are all 
wearied. But he can not let this occasion pass without giving 
you a few words of congratulation. It is found by a reference 
to our records that there are now 250 active members of this 
convention, a much larger number than we have had hereto- 
fore. There have been 373 persons in attendance at this con- 
vention. This includes the active members and many honor- 
ary members, and others who are interested in the work and 
have honored the convention with their presence from time 
to time. It is believed that no such number has ever been 
reached at a convention of instructors of the deaf which 
has been held heretofore. So that we have, in the progress 
of our work and the development of our organization, 
everything to encourage us, and we may go away from this 
meeting with the feeling that it has been a helpful one. 
True, there have been some distractions here, and we have 
taken more holidays than are often allowed during meetings 
of our conventions, but looking back I am convinced the con- 
vention has done a good deal of hard work. We have had 
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some long sessions; we have had one full day of work and 
other half days, and I feel that we have accomplished a great 
deal. 

I can not let this occasion pass without adding my word of 
sincere appreciation and thanks to our lovely and genial host- 
esses. When I came here last autumn with Mr. Mathison I 
was at once convinced that this was an ideal place to hold a 
convention of instructors of the deaf, and I am sure that your 
testimony will fully sustain the expectation in which I in- 
dulged at that time. The atmosphere of the place is so home- 
like, the sisters are so kind and so painstaking, their care of 
us is so constant, and their courtesy so unvarying that I am 
sure we go away with a feeling that it has been good for us 
to be in this sweet and lovely home; and I give them my most 
sincere wishes for the prosperity of the institution, for the 
progress of their work, and for their own happiness, their 
own individual happiness in going forward in that work to 
which they have chosen to devote themselves in so self- 
sacrificing a way. 

And now to you, my colleagues and friends, I must thank 
you all for the kind consideration you have shown to me as 
your presiding officer, for the resolution which you were kind 
enough to adopt a short time ago. I prefer not to have such 
things adopted, but I love the spirit that prompted it, and I 
appreciate your kind feeling toward me, and you may be sure 
that I reciprocate it most heartily. I have not had as much 
time as I could have wished to have for personal intercourse 
with you all, for the reason that you have given me a good 
deal to do that has taken my time, and I have had to devote 
time out of the meetings to preparation for the meetings and 
to other matters that were of importance. In the pleasant 
future to which I look forward, when I shall be able to come 
to a convention without having anything to do, I shall hope 
then to become better acquainted with you all. 1 give you 
my best wishes for a pleasant summer, for the success of 
your work during the coming year, and for a future in the 
work of educating the deaf, through all of which you may 
carry with you from time to time the happy consciousness 
that you are doing God’s work. It is not permitted to every 
one in this world to engage in work which seems to have the 
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seal of the spirit of the Master so indubitably stamped upon 
it as the work of the education of the deaf. I think we 
should appreciate and realize, my dear colleagues, our own 
precious privileges in that respect, and go forward with a 
consciousness that we are doing a work up to the level of 
which, and to the spirit of which; we, in our personal life, 
ought ever to strive to rise. 

Secretary Dosyns. Mr. President, Sister Mary Anne Burke 
and her associates desire to return their sincere thanks to the 
president and members of this convention for the honor they 
have conferred on them in selecting this institution for the 
meeting of the convention. 

President GALLAUDET. Will my brother close the conven- 
tion with prayer? 

Rev. Dr. GaLLaupert. I think it will interest my friends 
here to know that I probably am the only one here who 
attended the first Convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held in the New York Institution in the summer 
of 1850, under the elder Dr. Peet. I had the pleasure there 
of beginning the interpreting idea which has been continued 
all through the conventions. Without this interpreting—and 
it shows the value of the sign language when it is properly 
used—our deaf-mute friends could not follow the proceedings 
of our conventions. I attended the second convention at 
the school in Hartford, to which our dear father, from his 
deathbed, sent his last message. That school, of course, was 
very dear to him, for- he founded it, after his experience in 
foreign lands. He wrote a short message, which will be 
found in the early copies of the Annals... He felt that his days 
were numbered, and he wished to show those who had taken 
up the work that he began that his interest was still continued 
and that he sent them his blessing. And so it has gone on, 
and I have attended nearly all the conventions—I have missed 
a few—and I want to say from my own long experience that 
I have never attended any in which there has been a more 
delightful feeling, a tendency toward unity. We have had 
some conventions—we are all human—where there were rather 
bitterstrifes. Wediffer, and will always differ, but I think we 
may all feel that our motives are good; we are all trying to find 
out the best methods of educating the largest number of our 

S. Doc. 103——20 
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dear deaf-mute friends. 1 am very glad to have been here, 
glad to have formed the acquaintance of so many that I had 
never met before, and I wish to have the Sisters, who have 
treated us so kindly, realize what has already been said, that 
in God’s good providence they have built up a noble insti- 
tution, complete apparently in all its parts, and I am sure 
we shall all wish them godspeed in the work which they have 
undertaken. 


The proceedings were then concluded with prayer by Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet; D. D., and the convention adjourned. 
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NECROLOGICAL NOTICES. 


ANNA C. ALLEN. 


[From the Missouri Record, September 29, 1900.] 


As we once again come together for our year’s work we 
are called upon to mourn the death of a beloved friend and 
coworker, Miss Anna C. Allen. 

Miss Allen died at her home in North Ferrisbaugh, Vt., 
where she was spending her vacation. 

In the death of Miss Allen the school has suffered a great 
loss, and her absence will be most keenly felt by all with 
whom she was associated. She was a woman of charming 
personality and high intellectual attainments, and ever gave 
to the cause to which she was devoted the best of a culture 
obtained through education, travel, and a love for all that was 
good in literature. 

Miss Allen graduated in 1869 from Ripley Female College 
with the degree of A. B. A few years later she began teach- 
ing, and for several years taught a select school in North 
Ferrisbaugh. In 1882 she traveled extensively in Europe, 
and in 1883 took up her life work, the teaching of the 
deaf. She was an untiring worker and unsparing of herself 
in her efforts to attain to greater degrees of efficiency in her 
work. She taught for several years in the Portland Day 
School for the Deaf in Portland, Me. ‘From there she went 
to Milwaukee to take instruction under the late Paul Binner, 
with whom she taught for four years. Five years were spent 
in Raleigh and Morganton, N. C., and one year in Louis- 
ville, Ky. In the fall of 1897 she was called to the Missouri 
school as principal of the oral department. 

Miss Allen was a woman of fine executive ability, and 
under her wise management and careful guidance the founda- 
tions of future oral work were well laid, and whateyer of good 
may be hereafter accomplished in the department will be due 
largely to her successful efforts. 
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Miss Allen was one of the foremost oral teachers of the 
country, and her loss will be deeply felt, not alone by the 
teachers with whom she was associated, but by all who have 
at heart the best interests of the deaf. She loved her work, 
and her influence for good was far-reaching. In addition to 
her school duties Miss Allen devoted much time and thought 
to the training of teachers. For this work her long experi- 
ence in the class room as a successful teacher, and her rare 
qualities of mind and heart gave her peculiar fitness. The 
students who had the privilege of her instruction went out 
well qualified to undertake the work of teaching the deaf. 

In her daily Christian living Miss Allen commanded the 
respect of all, and her bright, genial nature made for her a 
large circle of friends, whose hearts go out in sympathy to 
those of her home who are left to mourn her loss. 

G. 
WILLIAM MEADE BERKELEY. 

Mr. Berkeley was the son of the late Dr. Carter Berkeley, 
and was born at Edgewood, Hanover County, Va., on the 4th 
of July, 1838. His hearing being defective from birth, he 
was sent to this school to be educated. After leaving the 
institution, at the close of his full term, he entered the office 
of the Staunton Spectator, and continued his connection with 
that paper until the breaking out of the civil war. Mr. 
Berkeley, being deaf, was of course exempt from military 
duty, but he insisted upon entering the Confederate army, 
and joined the Augusta Rifles, a company organized by Capt. 
(afterwards General) R. D. Lilly, and attached to the Twenty- 
fifth Virginia Regiment. He was a gallant soldier, and per- 
formed faithfully every duty that was required of him until 
incapacitated for further service by a wound in the head 
received at Cedar Mountain. After recovering from his 
wound he went back to his case in the Spectator office, where 
he remained until 1872, when he was elected as teacher of one 
of the deaf classes in this school. When the Goodson 
Gazette was established in 1874 Mr. Berkeley was made fore- 
man of the office, and thus served the institution in a dual 
capacity through many years, until forced to give up work 
by failing health. 

Mr. Berkeley was a Christian gentleman of the very highest 
type. His bright, cheery, temperament made him a pleasant 
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companion in any company, but everybody who knew the 
man knew that he was one of the Lord’s followers. He made 
no parade of his religion, but what is better, he carried it into 
his daily life and showed by his walk and conversation and 
his dealings with his fellow-men that he was all and more 
than ‘he professed to be. And how many souls have been 
turned heavenward by his teachings and example will never 
be known until the Master comes to gather up his jewels.— 

tatract from the Goodson Gazette of the Virginia School for 
the Deaf. 

He died June 2, 1900. 


EMILY WELLS BLANCHARD. 


Died at San Antonio, Tex., easily, quietly, and without pain, 
on the evening of May 8, 1901, Emily Wells Blanchard. 

So ended a bright and beautiful life. Brave, faithful, hope- 
ful, and uncomplaining, full of an audacious drollery flashing 
out at unexpected moments, and ever thoughtful of others, 
the characteristics which in her life had made her interesting 
and very dear to all who knew her shone even more plainly 
as she went down into the valley, and her last words were, 
‘** Thank you.” 

Emily Wells was the daughter of John S. and Mary L. 
Wells. Born at Denmark, N. Y., March 17, 1866, she lost her 
hearing from meningitis at the age of seven years, and was 
sent to the New York institution on December 11, 1873. As 
a pupil she was remarkable for her great originality, for the 
ease and quickness with which she mastered the most difficult 
tasks, and for her love of art. She easily completed the course at 
the New York school, including that of the high class, and on 
her graduation was appointed a teacher in the Arkansas school 
at Little Rock, which position she filled with great success 
until her marriage. 

As a teacher she was remarkable for the strict discipline and 
excellent order which she always maintained among pupils, 
whom she kept thoroughly awake and well posted on every 
subject which they were capable of understanding, and who 
each and all loved her devotedly and obeyed her instantly 
and implicitly. . 

In 1888 she was married, at the Arkansas school, to Mr. 
A. M. Blanchard, a young artist of St. Louis, Mo. The union 
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between two so similar in taste was an ideal one, and was 
blessed with one child—Carroll. 

Some years ago, better business prospects caused Mr. 
Blanchard to remove to Massachusetts. Possibly the rugged 
New England climate was too much for one so delicate, for 
some two years ago Mrs. Blanchard developed symptoms of 
consumption, which, despite of a removal to Texas, made 
rapid advances, and the end came all too quickly. 

Hers was one of those bright, winsome, womanly lives, that 
made ali who knew her feel that the world was indeed more 
lonely when she had passed away—F. D. Clarke. 


SAMUEL C. BRIGHT. 


Samuel C. Bright, teacher in the high school of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, died at his father’s home in Lewisburg, 
W. Va., July 28, 1899. Before entering the work for the 
deaf, Mr. Bright was 2 reporter for the Little Rock Gazette 
for several years. While so engaged he was appointed a 
teacher in the Arkansas School for the Deaf. He also edited 
the Optic for one year. After teaching six years in the 
Arkansas schooi he was appointed a teacher in the Iowa school, 
where he remained one year. He then accepted a position in 
the Missouri school, remaining six years and up to the time 
of his death. Mr. Bright also edited the Missouri Record 
while in Missouri. In March, 1899, Mr. Bright, finding him- 
self too feeble to work, went to San Antonio, Tex., in the 
hope of regaining his health. Disappointed in this, and realiz- 
ing the end was near, he turned his face toward the home of 
his childhood, and went to West Virginia to die among his 
kindred. Mr. Bright.had many excellent traits of character, 
and enjoyed the esteem and confidence of all who knew him 
well. He was a faithful and conscientious teacher, and suc- 
cessful in his newspape1 work, and for a number of years 
was a member of the Arkansas Press Association. Owing to 
ill health Mr. Bright failed to accomplish much that his train- 
ing and ability would have permitted him to have done. He 
died at the age of 41. 


JOHN H. BROWN, M. D. 


The Illinois School for the Deaf met with a severe loss in 
the death of John H. Brown, M. D., which occurred on April 
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9, 1900, only a few months after his resignation on account of 
ill health, which took effect on December 31, 1899. 

Dr. Brown entered upon the work of teaching the deaf in 
the Belleville (Ontario) institution in 1879 as a teacher of 
speech. He subsequently taught in the Western Pennsyl- 
rania and Kansas schools for the deaf, entering the Illinois 
school in 1893. At one time he was tendered the principal- 
ship of the Belfast (Ireland) institution, which position, it is 
said, he declined on account of the state of his health. Dr. 
Brown was an exceptionally successful teacher, his pupils 
receiving the full benefit arising from great natural qualifica- 
tions and substantial attainments which were consecrated to 
his work.—/. C. Gordon. 





JOHN J. BUCHANAN. 


John J. Buchanan, connected for thirty-seven years with 
the Michigan School for the Deaf as pupil, supervisor, and 
teacher, died June 7, 1899. Born at White Pigeon, Mich., in 
1849, our friend was eitherdeaf from birth or lost his hearing 
at a very early age, and entered the Michigan school in 1862. 
The school was at that time in charge of Rev. B. M. Fay, its 
first principal, and in one capacity or another Mr. Buchanan 
was under every subsequent head of the school up to the time 
of his death, and by each one his good qualities of mind and 
heart were thoroughly appreciated. As a pupil he was 
orderly, studious, and trustworthy. He made remarkable 
progress in his studies. At his graduation he was chosen to 
be the valedictorian of his class. 

In the fall of 1869 he was given the position of supervisor 
of the boys, performing his duties so faithfully and well that 
a few years later he received an appointment as teacher, in 
which capacity he continued during the remainder of his life. 
He possessed, in a marked degree, the power of awakening 
the interest of his pupils, and, at the same time, winning their 
confidence and affection. Some of the brightest pupils ever 
graduated from the school were at times under his instruction; 
but his most striking success lay in successfully developing 
the minds of those whom other teachers had failed to advance 
beyond the merest rudiments of knowledge. - His earnest, 
patient, and successful efforts in this work were time and again 
recognized by half a dozen different superintendents. 
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Mr. Buchanan was a member of the Episcopal Church and a 
most exemplary Christian. In common with the other gen- 
tleman teachers of the school he took his turn in conducting 
the chapel services, and his ability to hold the attention of his 
audience and his power in illustrating the various points of his 
lectures were always evident. 

His life was beautiful, and the manner in which it was 
brought to a close peculiarly so. His year’s work was com- 
pleted, and his examination report handed in to the superin- 
tendent; the pupils and teachers were leaving for their homes, 
and he stood on the front porch of the school shaking hands 
and waving adieus to his departing friends. How little we 
realized that he was bidding them a last good-bye, and yet it 
was so. The final summons came; he suddenly sank, was 
caught in the strong arms of a pupil, and in a few moments 
all was over—a useful life was ended, a happy immortality 
begun. The long procession of sad faces wended its way to 
the railway station with happy anticipations of the home 
greeting hushed by the thought that one dear to all would fail 
to greet them on their return to school. 

It may here be remarked that the board of trustees of the 
Michigan school appointed as Mr. Buchanan’s successor, his 
oldest son, Arthur P., a graduate of the Flint High School, 
who during the past two terms has shown that he possesses 
the same qualities that made his father for so many years a 
successful teacher.— Willis [Tubbard. 


WILLIAM EDWARDS CLARKE. 


In the early seventies there were connected with the New 
York institution three members of a distinguished family of 
teachers, all of whom subsequently achieved enviable reputa- 
tions as instructors of the .deaf. Of these three one is the 
subject of this sketch, and the others, his brother, Mr. 
Francis Devereux Clarke, the present superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, and the latter’s wife, Mrs. 
Celia Ransom Clarke. 

William Edwards Clarke was a lineal descendant of Jona- 
than Edwards, and a son of William John and Mary Bayard 
Devereux Clarke, and was born at Raleigh, N. C., March 7, 
1850. His early education was received at a private school. 
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He was prepared for college at Graves Academy, and gradu- 
ated from Davison’s College, North Carolina, in 1870. 

In September, 1871, he was appointed a teacher at the New 
York institution, and here, in addition to his labors in the 
class room, upon suggestion of Dr. Peet, he formed one of the 
corps of professors and gave lessons in Greek to the supple- 
mentary class. During his leisure hours he took a course in 
law at the law school of Columbia University, New York. 
He retired from the institution in September, 1873, taking 
with him into his new walks of life the regrets and best 
wishes of all at the institution. 

He then returned to North Carolina and entered upon the 
practice of law. His intellectual powers and industry brought 
him both eminence and success, and he realized the most 
sanguine anticipations of his friends. In 1876 he was elected 
to the legislature of his native State, and in 1878, and again 
in 1880, he was a member of the upper branch of the legis- 
lature, in which he distinguished himself by his thorough 
knowledge of the laws, policy, and institutions of the State, 
his assiduous attention to business, and his patriotic devotion 
to the welfare of the people. Though among the younger 
members, he displayed abilities of a high order, winning the 
respect of his colleagues and the love of the people whom he 
represented. In constructing a positive argument his method 
was logical and direct. He had great confidence in the power 
of truth and argument, and that which he felt to be true him- 
self he could make appear so to others. This gave an ardor 
and enthusiasm to his pleas which was one great cause of his 
success in debate. 

Nor were his studies and attainments exclusively profes- 
sional. He was familiar with the science of government and 
political economy and whatever it most concerns a statesman 
to know. He did not neglect elegant literature. This vari- 
ous knowledge he made tributary to his profession in cases 
that could be illustrated by it, and at times delighted his 
hearers as he poured forth its treasures. 

He was married in 1886 to Elizabeth Howerton, of Warm 
Springs, N. C. Four children, Elizabeth Howerton, Mary 
Bayard, William Edwards, and Francis Devereux, were the 
fruit of this happy union. 
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In character Mr. Clarke was a high-minded, cultured gen- 
tleman, of refined tastes and scholarly attainments, being 
specially proficient in the classics and given te the study of 
Greek and Latin literature. He possessed poetic powers 
which, as a pastime, he indulged in, and produced pieces show- 
ing force, grace, and originality. The sentiments he thus 
expressed were genial and delicate, but being intended only 
for the delectation of his immediate friends were rarely pub- 
lished. 

His death, which occurred on June 6, 1901, was a singu- 
larly sad one. While boating with his two children, Mary 
Bayard and Francis Devereux, in the Neuse River, near New 
Berne, N. C., he and his children were drowned. His tragic 
end, in company with two loved members of his family, was 
received with sincere sorrow by his friends, both in the North 
and South, who esteemed the man for his personal virtues, and 
in his death treasure his memory as one possessing those 
qualities which make men lovable. 

















CAROLINE COLEMAN. 







April 16, 1900, there died in the Women’s Hospital in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Miss Caroline Coleman, eldest daughter of Mr. 
D. R. Coleman, for many years an instructor in the Belle- 
ville (Ontario, Canada) School for the Deaf. 

Miss Coleman was a young lady upon the threshold of life, 
which seemed to hold much that is attractive and beautiful 
for her. 

Though she was but a short time an instructor in the school, 
she had won the respect and affection of her pupils and 
associates. . 

Her life had been almost altogether spent in Belleville, and 
with all who knew her she was a prime favorite, being pos- 
sessed of a sweet disposition and sunny temperament. 

A musician of much ability, and a fine singer, she gave freely 
of her talents to furnish pleasure to others. 

Her death was more than a passing event in her home city, 
where she had spent so much of her life and was so generally 
known. She is indeed missed from her place.—2. Mathison. 
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JESSAMINE WALLACE CURD. 


Miss Jessamine Wallace Curd, one of the teachers in the 
Alabama school, died on Saturday, December 29, 1900, of 
typhoid fever. : 

Miss Curd was born October 28, 1878, in Fulton, Mo., and 
was graduated from the Synodical College in that place. 

Having always lived in that town, of which a large and 
well-conducted school for the deaf was one of the most prom- 
inent institutions; having, moreover, a near relative (Super- 
intendent Dobyns, of Mississippi) engaged in the instruction 
of the deaf, her thoughts were naturally turned toward this 
line of work when she came to choose a life calling. 

She took a course of normal training at the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, under the late Miss Anna C. Allen, a lady who 
was highly successful, not only as a teacher, but as a trainer 
of teachers of the deaf. In the autumn of 1899 she was 
appointed to a position in the Alabama school, where her work 
was satisfactory from the start and showed gratifying improve- 
ment as she gained experience. 

Miss Curd was a young lady of a cheerful, amiable disposi- 
tion and of much charm, both of person and of manner. 

She was a communicant in the Presbyterian Church and was 
sincerely and strongly, although unobtrusively, attached to 
her religious faith.— From the Alabama Messenger. 


RALPH H. DROUGHT. 


The subject of this sketch was killed in a railway accident 
at Wardner, Idaho, in the fall of 1899. The following account 
of his life and character was published in the Companion at the 
time: 


Among the hundreds of boys and girls who have attended the Minne- 
sota school since its establishment, very few have equaled or excelled 
Ralph Drought in excellence of mind and character. He was one of the 
most earnest and industrious boys we ever had. After graduating from 
this school his desire for learning was not gratified; so he went to Wash- 
ington and entered Gallaudet College, whence he graduated in 1895, with 
the degree of bachelor of science. One year after leaving college he was 
appointed a teacher in the Oregon School for the Deaf, which position he 
held up to the time of his death. He wasagreat reader, and to that can be 
ascribed his fine mastery of English. He was a lover of nature, and was 
especially interested in plants and flowers. Although he was determined 
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in his nature and fixed in his resolves, he was unexcelled for kindness of 
heart, and was always ready to help where help was needed. He was an 
affectionate and devoted son and brother, and touchingstories could be told 
of his generous self-sacrifice toward those whom he loved. 


—J, L. Smith. 


DAVID CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. 


Born at Raleigh, N. C., April 24, 1848; died at Redlands, 
Cal., November 17, 1899. 

The one sad feature of our meetings is always that which 
the unwritten rule of precedent prescribes shall take place 
near the close—a brief, reminiscent mention of those of our 
colleagues and friends who have dropped from the ranks and 
gone whither there is no deafness, nor dumbness, nor frailty 
of the flesh nor of the spirit. 

Among those who have thus left us since our last meeting 
none deserves better the passing tribute of a sigh and a tear 
than David C. Dudley. 

It is unnecessary to relate the life history of our friend. 
It is interwoven with the history of the North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, and Colorado schools, and as long as these schools 
endure will his memory be blessed. 

His influence will also live in the larger history of our pro- 
fession. His liberality and candor of spirit and earnest sin- 
cerity, combined with his unfailing devotion to the cause of 
the deaf, have left their mark, and he may truly be called one 
of the benefactors of the deaf 

None of us that knew him but will fee: tnat tnis convention 
would have been the richer for his presence; that his taking 
away is a personal loss; that he was a friend and a man whom 
it was good to have known.—G@. W. Veditz. 


ADDIE BELLE FAUBION. 


Miss Addie Belle Faubion was born in Williamson County, 
Tex., March 21, 1874. She.was the daughter of the Hon. 
James H. Faubion, for many years a member of the Texas 
legislature, in which body he was held in the highest esteem. 
Miss Addie Belle attended public schools at her home and the 
Sam Houston Normal at Huntsville, Tex., from which insti- 
tution she graduated in 1893 at the age of 19. She then 
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engaged in teaching in the public schools of her own county, 
rendering highly efficient and satisfactory service. 

In 1895 she was appointed monitress for the girls of the 
Texas School for the Deaf. She filled this position with such 
fidelity and success that at the end of one year she was added 
to the corps of teachers of the Texas institution. Never was 
a teacher more faithful to her trust or more beloved by her 
pupils. Even after that dread disease consumption began to 
tell on her strength she would not give up her labor of love. 
She died on April 2, 1899. Miss Faubion became a member 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church at the age of 16. A 
sweet Christian spirit filled her life. 

As a daughter she lovingly anticipated her parents’ every 
wish; as a Christian it could truly have been said of her, ‘* She 
hath done what she could;” as a friend she was as true as steel; 
as a teacher she was loving, patient, capable, and faithful, 
even to a fault. Her influence on friends and pupils was like 
the sweet sunshine of spring, as irresistible and yet as sweet, 
welcome and refreshing, leading always to a more perfect 
life. Time will never efface from the minds and hearts of the 
pupils of this school the lessons she taught them of right liv- 
ing. It is a boon toany school to have the work and influence 
of such a noble life for even a few brief years. It is a sweet 
consolation to her parents and colaborers to know that she was 
a power for good while living, and that while she is at rest in 
her Heavenly Father’s bosom, still ‘‘her works do follow 
her” and continue their benign influence upon the living.— 


J. H. W. Williams. 
WILLIAM GLENN. 


William Glenn, superintendent of the Indiana Institution for 
Deaf from 1879 to 1884, died at an advanced age at his home 
in Indianapolis, Ind., November 11, 1899. He was a man of 
liberal education—a teacher in his early manhood, but later 
pursued a course of study in the law, was admitted to the bar 
and practiced several years. His administration of the affairs 
of the institution was marked by great kindness on his part 
and most pleasant relations between him and his subordinates. 
—W. H. De Motte. . 
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MARY 8S. GRANT. 


Mary S. Grant was born at Earltown, Nova Scotia, in June, 
1876. She was the daughter of a Presbyterian minister. Her 
early education was received in the common school at her 
home, at Picton Academy, and at New Glasgow High School. 
At the age of 17 she entered Dalhousie College, and gradu- 
ated in arts in 1897. 

In September, 1898, she came to the Halifax School for the 
Deaf asa teacher. For a year and a half she taught, doing 
excellent work. Then sicknesscame. From the 3d of Janu- 
ary till the 21st of April she was confined to her room, suffer- 
ing much but always patient and cheerful, and on April 21, 
1900, she passed away. 

Although only a short time in the institution, her faithful, 
earnest work was crowned with splendid results. Her sweet 
and gentle disposition won the affection of all and left with 
her pupils an influence for good that will always remain. 


ZACHARIAS W. HAYNES. 


The late Zacharias W. Haynes was born near Hamptonville, 
Yadkin County, N. C., April 5, 1848. His boyhood was 
passed among the influences of the farm. At the age of ten 
he was deprived of hearing through an attack of scarlet fever 
and gradually lost the power of speech. He learned to read 
before becoming deaf, which of course was of great value to 
him in his subsequent study at the North Carolina Institution 
for the Deaf and Blind at Raleigh, which he entered in the 
fall of 1861. The school was maintained with great difficulty 
at this period because of the war between the States. His 
progress was frequently interrupted, but by close application 
he won the confidence of his superiors and was appointed a 
teacher in 1865. After four years of teaching he was offered 
a position at an advanced salary in the school for colored deaf, 
which had just been established, and he accepted. Several of 
the pupils whom he taught in this school have become teachers 
elsewhere. 

He was married in 1873 to Miss Louisa E. Bunker, ‘‘a deaf- 
mute lady of rare intelligence and excellent character.” Three 
of his daughters are now engaged in teaching the deaf, and 
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his oldest son is head bookkeeper in a wholesale firm in 
Asheville, N. C. 

In 1890 he was transferred to the white department. He 
had had an opportunity to return several years before, but 
under conditions which he felt as a man of honor he could 
not accept. 

As an estimate of his character the writer can not do better 
than quote the words of Mrs. L. A. Winston which appeared 
in a biographical sketch of him published in the Deaf-Mute 
Voice several years ago: 

‘‘Some men are great by what they do, others by what they are.’’ Mr. 
Haynes merited the epithet especially in the latter. For his gentle and 
manly bearing in and out of schoolroom, his genial good nature, his deliber- 
ation and discretion must bear fruit in the lives and characters of the 
many hundred pupils who have come under his influence during the 
thirty years of his professional life. 

Religion with him was not a sentiment, but the principle of his life. 
He lived it in social and home circles, practiced it in the schoolroom and 
in all his business relations; there was no uncertainty in his dealings— 
upright, practical, and true. 

The belief that our veterans in the work are unprogressive is almost uni- 
versal, and to divorce them from old ideas and methods a difficult job. 
Not so with Mr. Haynes. He was too loyal to the best interests of his 
pupils, and too unselfish not to be ready, when the occasion demanded it, 
to abandon old methods that seemed inefficient in the instruction of the 
deaf, and adopt the new, when convinced that it was practical and advan- 
tageous to his pupils. 

Mr. Haynes was neither an enthusiast nor a fanatic, but carefui and 
plodding, feeling his way with measured steps and a deliberation of judg- 
ment that characterized his every movement. 


After a very short illness he was called to his reward on his 
fiftieth birthday, the 5th of April, 1900.—Alice H. Grow. 


FLORENCE C. HEIZER. 


Florence C. Heizer died at her home in Mediapolis, Iowa, 
August 11, 1899. She became a teacher in the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf in the fall of 1895. From the very first 
she showed an unwonted aptitude for the work, and devoted 
herself with deep interest to the work of mastering it. In 
her social relations she became endeared to all, as she was 
always cheerful, always thoughtful of others, always ready to 
look upon the bright side of life and encourage others to do 


S. Doc. 1083——21 
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the same. We quote from the The Companion a paragraph 
from the address of one of her fellow-teachers at the memorial 
services held in her honor in the fall, after school reopened: 






She was one of those brave and noble souls, all too few for the world’s 
good, who see that there is too much of pain and suffering among man- 
kind as it is, and refrain from adding their own mite to it. Warned by 
her sufferings that her life would surely be limited, she yet lived on, 
bravely, cheerfully, and uncomplainingly to the end. No stately memorial 
of marble or bronze may be erected to her memory, but she has a far 
better memorial in the hearts of those who knew and loved her—a memorial 
of love. Her face and form are gone from among us, but she lives in our 
hearts and in the spirit. Her sweet and gentle influence is still with us. 


—J. L. Smith. 










JESSIE P. HUNTINGTON. 







Jessie P. Huntington died at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
November 18, 1899. Her maiden name was Jessie P. Smith, 
and she was a teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
for three years. Her connection with the school was emi- 
nently successful, and she gained the respect and affection of 
her associates and of the pupils. She was earnest and enthu- 
siastic in her work, and gave careful study to the methods of 
instructing the deaf. Socially, she was bright, cheerful, and 
sympathetic; charitable in her judgments of others. Her 
resignation was received with regret. After leaving this 
school she entered the State University, whence she graduated 
with honor. Soon after she was married to Mr. A. E. 
Huntington, a business man of Luverne, Minn. There was 
every prospect of a life of happiness and usefulness before 
her, when she contracted consumption, with the result that 
the world lost one of its sweetest ornaments of womanhood.— 


J. L. Smith. 


















EMILY DARDEN JOHNSON. 










Emily D. Johnson, for thirty-four years teacher and matron 
of the State School for the Deaf in Alabama, was born Sep- 
tember 29, 1833. In her young womanhood she chose the 
education of the deaf as her great life work on her coming 
to the school with her husband, the late Dr. Joseph H. 
Johnson, who was an ardent and distinguished educator of 
the deaf and the blind, and also the founder of the school. 
She entered zealously into the work of aiding in the high aim 
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and purpose of the school and shared with her husband the 
labors of those early years and the trying times when diffi- 
culties were numerous and resources few. During the period 
of her work her time, care, wisdom, and active energies 
were devoted to the interests of the education of the deaf and 
the blind and elevating the condition of the afflicted generally 
to higher planes of usefulness and happiness. She proved 
herself the equal of her husband in her zeal and energy 
for the good of the school and the afflicted of the State, thus 
having impressed all who came in contact with her as a sweet, 
gracious, Christian woman whose life had been full of good 
.work. She was the mother of the present principal of the 
school founded by his,father. She passed away February 13, 
1900, after her great self-sacrificing devotion to her chosen 
life work, but her noble work still lives as a monument to 
her in the school. She was truly great in all that makes true 
greatness, and the world is better for her having lived in it. 
She was one of the pure in heart who are blessed and shall 
see God.—L. MW. Larson. 


SARAH WARREN KEELER. 

Miss Sarah Warren Keeler was born at Candor, Tioga 
County, N. Y., May 3, 1844. She graduated at the State 
normal school at Albany at the age of 17, and spent several 
years in teaching at various schools for young ladies. She 
next went to teach in the School for Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-mutes in New York, where she found her life work, as 
she loved teaching the deaf. Her patient kindness won the 
love of her pupils. After leaving the institution she had a 
private class for a number of years, and with unvarying suc- 
cess she brought the afflicted to a knowledge of the world 
outside of the silent one they occupied. Loving, kind, and 
faithful, she went forward with her work. She took up and 
mastered German, French, and Latin, and spent some time in 
Germany, England, and France, among the institutions there, 
to learn anything that would assist in a better knowledge 
of how to teach. She also graduated at the Woman’s Law 
School. She graduated in June, 1899, from the New York 
Law School. She went to Nyack to visit a pupil for the 
summer. She fell from her wheel and sprained her foot and 
knee, came back to New York for treatment, and hada paralytic 
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stroke that rendered her speechless and paralyzed her right 
side. She died at the Post-Graduate Hospital on September 
13, 1899. She was buried at Candor, N. Y. Thus passed 
away a fond sister, loving, kind, genial, just as life seemed to 
be opening to the fullest. She was a member of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, and a consistent, prac- 
tical Christian from the age of 16. Her large circle of friends 
in New York and the home of her childhood remember her as 
a friend who was always true.— George L. Keeler. 


MARY C. LELAND. 


On Sunday, April 21, 1901, occurred the death of Miss 
Mary Charlotte Leland, one of the younger teachers in the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 

Miss Leland was born in Flint, Mich., on the 23d of May, 
1880. She graduated from the high school in 1899 and the 
following September began her work as a cadet in the School 
for the Deaf. In September of 1900 she received the posi- 
tion of teacher of articulation to the pupils of the first five 
grades of the manual department. 

As a teacher she was more than usually conscientious and 
hard working, and taught long after her strength had failed. 
She was very much interested in her pupils and took genuine 
pleasure in planning little surprises for them. She was always 
present at the entertainments given for them, no matter how 
stormy the night might be. The pupils seemed to feel that 
she really was interested in them, and during her illness the 
eagerness with which they awaited for the daily report of her 
condition showed the affection they had for her. 

In March she was’ taken with inflammatory rheumatism 
which developed into spinal meningitis. She suffered greatly, 
and death was a release from along and hard struggle for life. 
Two weeks before she died she was removed from her home 
to Oak Grove Hospital, where everything that medical science 
could do was tried, but her disease seemed to baffle and puz- 
zle the physicians, and she sank very rapidly. ° 

Her death caused widespread sorrow, especially among her 
schoolmates and those connected with the school where she 
taught. She was very popular, being possessed of a very 
mirthful spirit. The funeral services were held in St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, of which she was a member. The school 
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was closed and the teachers attended in a hody. Three of 
the girls from the school gave asign interpretation of ‘* Angels 
of Jesus, angels of light,” a hymn she was very fond of seeing 
them sign. The body was taken to Detroit and interred in 
Elmwood Cemetery. 


JAMES H. M’FARLAND. 


After a year of intense suffering death came to the release 
of James H. McFarland, at his home, 617 South Main street, 
Louisiana, Mo., on the evening of December 12. Mr. Me- 
Farland had undergone the amputation of a foot a year ago, 
but the other foot soon afterwards was also attacked and 
finally resulted in his death. He bore his afflictions with 
patient resignation. 

Mr. McFarland was born near Louisville, Lincoln County, 
Mo., December 7, 1829. He was enrolled as a pupil here 
September 27, 1852. He had attended the Illinois school for 
several years previously. In 1857 he was elected a teacher in 
place of his brother John, also deaf. He continued in his posi- 
tion until the civil war disrupted the school. His sympathies 
were with the South, and he performed valuable services for 
the cause by carrying dispatches and information. After the 
war he became a builder and contractor in Louisiana, Mo., 
where he was very popular. About fifteen years ago he started 
missionary work among the deaf of several cities of the State, 
but was obliged to abandon it for lack of means. He was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and was a 
man of exemplary virtues. He married Miss Nannie B. Me- 
Bride, of Centralia, Mo., in 1874. She and an only married 
daughter survive him. They have our sympathy in their 
great loss.—F rom the Missouri Record. 


DUNCAN JOHN M’KILLOP. 


There passed away from us, by the death of Duncan John 
McKillop, one of those rare men who have kept mind and life 
unsullied for more than half a century. He was born in Ald- 
borough, county of Elgin, Ontario, the 20th day of October, 
in the year 1849. He died at the Institution, Belleville, on 
the 9th day of May, 1901. Thirty years of his-life have been 
spent in the school for the deaf, first as pupil, finally as 
teacher. In every capacity he has proven his abilities and 
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worth. Faithful in small things, he has impressed the nobil- 
ity of his character upon all with whom he has ever come into 
contact. The measure of his influence and the extent of the 
good he has wrought during his lifetime can be estimated only 
by his Creator, who saw fit to deprive him of speech and hear- 
ing that by his very silence he might be enabled to accom- 
plish the work for which his life was created. Though his 
immediate family lose a dear son and brother, the teachers 
and officers of the school lose a valued colaborer, associate, 
comrade, and friend; the pupils lose not only a teacher and a 
most sincere friend, but also a teacher for whom they, one 
and all, entertain a most genuine affection. Every little child 
recognized the tender love and gentle goodness of Mr. McKil- 
lop; to him they turned for sympathy, comfort, praise, or 
advice, as the case might be. Though he could be stern and 
strict upon occasion, he never was known to do or say an 
unkind thing. The man whose character can stand the close 
and daily scrutiny of observant children, and retain always 
their respect and esteem, can have no higher recommendation. 
Few persons are gifted with the patience, insight, and com- 
passionate pity that were his in dealing with the children of 
clouded intellect, whom he seemed to possess a peculiar talent 
for instructing and with whom he accomplished wonders. 
‘**God giveth his beloved sleep,” and he has promised to the 
deaf hearing and to the dumb speech. It takes much of the 
bitterness from this parting to remember those promises and 
to know that what was so long denied him here is now and 
forever his. And we would not call him back to the life he 
has left, though he beautified it and left an influence that will 
remain as long as one of his pupils lives, and longer.—2R. 
Mathison. 


THOMAS OFFICER. 


Mr. Thomas Officer, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, a teacher of 
the deaf in the Ohio school early in the forties, and the first 
superintendent of the Illinois school, serving from 1845 until 
1855, died on September 12, 1900. The writer as a boy first 
met Mr. Officer when in charge of the Illinois school, and to 
this day carries impressions made at that time. Mr. Officer 
was not only a successful teacher of the deaf, but an able 
organizer, well adapted to the pioneer work required of him 
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in the establishment of the Illinois school. He was a man of 
strong character, a practical philanthropist, and an able busi- 
ness man. Upon removing to the State of Iowa he aroused 
public sentiment in favor of the establishment of the Iows 
School for the Deaf, which was established at Council Bluffs 
largely in consequence of his efforts. For many years he was 
president of the board of trustees of the Iowa school, and 
throughout his life he continued to manifest a warm interest 
in the education of the deaf. Mr. Officer will be remembered 
not only as an educator of the deaf, but as a man prominent in 
general educational and philanthropic work, and also religious 
circles and in the business world.-—/. C. Gordon. 


ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 


At the last meeting of this association a life-long comrade 
brought to the gathering greetings from one who had been 
identified with the instruction of the deaf from his youth. A 
gracious act of the convention was a return message convey- 
ing to him the hope that all of God’s blessings might be his in 
abundance. It was the last communication between him and 
his fellow-workers, for within a few short months his spirit 
took its flight to the purple dawn where there is no twilight. 

Isaac Lewis Peet was the oldest son of Harvey Prindle and 
Margaret Maria (Lewis) Peet, and was born at the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn., December 4, 1824, 
with which his father was connected at that time as instructor 
and steward. He received his elementary education at home 
and in private schools in New York City, his father having 
become principal of the New York Institution in 1831. He 
was graduated from Yale College in 1845, and in the same 
year was appointed an instructor in the New York Institution. 
While still engaged in teaching, in order to better prepare him- 
self for his duties, he pursued a course of studies in the Union 
Theological Seminary, graduating in 1849. In 1852 he was 
appointed instructor of the newly formed high class, and in 
1854 vice-principal of the institution. In 1867, when his 
father was elected emeritus principal, he succeeded him as 
principal, and at the end of 1892, after more than forty-seven 
years of continuous service, became emeritus principal. Dr. 
Peet married, June 27, 1854, the beautiful and gifted Mary 
Toles, a graduate of the New York Institution. Four children 
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were born of this union: Percy, a boy of rare promise, who 
died in childhood; Walter Browning, formerly an instructor 
in the New York Institution, now a physician in Yonkers, 
N. Y.; George Herbert, a prominent merchant of Providence, 
R. I.; and Elizabeth, who fills a position as teacher in the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

In 1872 Dr. Peet received from Columbia University the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. From 1868 to 1895 he 
was a member of the standing executive committee of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. In 1896 he 
was president of the Seventh Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. He was 
also president of the Medico-Legal Society of New York, 
president of the Washington Heights Century Club, and 
honorary vice-president of the Manhattan Hospital. 

He died of pneumonia at his home, Sedgwick Park, Ford- 
ham Heights, New York, December 27, 1898, aged 74. His 
final illness was short; his death peaceful. The funeral was 
held in the chapel of the New York institution December 
30, 1898. Many friends from outside and former pupils 
joined the instructors, officers, and resident pupils in paying 
this tribute of respect and affection to their well-beloved 
friend. The burial wasat Spring Grove Cemetery, Hartford, 
Conn. 

His was a life singularly useful and beautiful. Though he 
may not have been a practical man, he was a great teacher 
and an inspiration to the pupils who came under his instruc- 
tion, who won their love, and gave them his ardent sympathy 
and helpfulness in difficulty. As a teacher he had made his 
impress upon the educational methods and upon the literature 
of the profession ere many of the present generation of teach- 
ers had come upon the scenes of this life. During a period 
of over half a century he labored with an eye single to the 
interests of the class with whom he had cast his lot. Indeed, 
he used often to say that his experience was only four years 
less than his own life, as he left the deaf for only that length 
of time to attend college. He was brimful of the milk of 
human kindness, and his courtesy was unfailing. He loved 
peace and exemplified.in his life the millennial grace of good 
will tomen. His Christian faith was firm and abiding, and 
his character as a man was one of extraordinary beauty. 
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He was a painstaking teacher, a zealous principal, a ripe 
scholar, a deep thinker, and fluent writer, eloquent in gesture 
and speech. His personality was attractive, his manners 
courteous and unostentatious, and with a character spotless 
he was ever an ornament to the profession that was so long 
his. Enfeebled by age, but with the light of reason un- 
dimmed, the charm of his eloquent tongue abating, the teach- 
ing and controlling opportunities gone, he labored on. To 
the very last his heart was in the work, and it was only when 
the pulse was stilled in death that his interest in the deaf 
ceased. One of the truest tests of a man’s worth in the work 
is the esteem in which he is held by the deaf of his State. If 
this be true, Dr. Peet’s life work was scarce short of perfec- 
tion, for by all the large number who have come and gone 
through the portals of the school with which he was so long 
connected, he was universally beloved. The traits of charac- 
ter which made Dr. Peet so lovable and so dear to his friends 
and pupils were singularly purity of heart and thought. He 
was charitable in his judgments, staunch and loyal in his 
friendships, and of such sweetness of temper as to disarm 
harsh criticism of him and his work. It is little wonder that 
everybody loved him. 


MARY TOLES PEET. 


It was not merely as the affectionate consort of a leading 
educator and principal of a school for the deaf that Mary 
Toles Peet was known to the profession. She was a woman 
of superior attainments, and as a distinguished exponent of 
the American system of instructing the deaf, and later as a 
teacher, her services in uplifting hundreds of deaf children 
entitles her to consideration. 

She was born in Green Township, Erie county, Pa., Janu- 
ary 16, 1836, the daughter of a respectable farmer in moderate 
circumstances. In her early childhood her parents removed 
to Chautauqua County, N. Y. Prior to becoming deaf she 
attended a district school near her home and made consider- 
able progress in the elementary branches. At the age of 13 
she lost her hearing from brain fever. Her speech remained 
unimpaired and her voice was very pleasant, even musical, 
which, added to her mental accomplishments, made her a 
most interesting conversationalist. When 15 years of age 
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she entered the New York institution, then located at Fiftieth 
street, New York City, and was so far advanced in mental 
attainment that she was much superior to the ordinary pupil. 

The facility with which she mastered her studies afforded 
her much time for other purposes. This spare time she devoted 
to reading, especially the great poets, and she acquired a 
remarkable mastery of the English language. Original and 
elevated in her thoughts and ideas, she possessed a lively 
imagination and an unerring taste which enabled her to express 
herself easily and rapidly in pure English. She was, more- 
over, gifted with a poetical sense that is rare in those whom 
deafness shuts out from the harmonies and euphonies of 
sound; her thoughts found natural expression in symphonious 
verse. Many contributions of this character from her pen 
appeared in the American Annals of the Deaf, and in the 
Educator, published at the New York institution many years 
ago. She was very modest as to the literary value of her 
verse, but had she given more care to the cultivation of this 
gift she might have won laurels for herself among a wider 
circle of readers. 

As a young girl Mrs. Peet possessed remarkable beauty. 
To this she added a cultivated intellect and a charm of manner 
which, with the sweetness of her disposition, gained her many 
friends. Asa scholar she was an attraction to visitors who 
marveled at her conversational powers. She was graduated 
in 1853 with the highest honors of her class. While a pupil 
she had but one teacher, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, and upon her 
graduation he confessed his love for her. His affection was 
reciprocated, and on June 27, 1854, she became his wife. She 
at once took her preper place in the life of the institution 
and in society, and proved herself equal to all the demands of 
her position. From time to time, as her husband was required 
to perform the duties of vice-principal, she taught his class 
temporarily, and in 1863 she was regularly employed as a 
teacher and held that position till 1867, when her husband 
became principal of the institution. Until the retirement of 
Dr. Peet to become principal emeritus in 1893, the family 
lived in the immediate vicinity of the school at Washington 
Heights, where Mrs. Peet’s life was happy and brilliant in the 
fulfillment of her home duties and in the enjoyment of society. 
A severe illness in 1891 left her an invalid arid made it neces- 
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sary for her to forego society for the most part, but she still 
had her husband and her children, and was cheerful and 
happy. The death of Dr. Peet two years ago took from her 
the chief joy of her existence. She never fully recovered 
from the shock of his death, and frequently expressed the 
wish to be free to join her beloved husband. While residing 
near Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., where her only 
daughter fills a position in the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, her spirit passed away at 1 o’clock in the afternoon of 
March 1, 1901, surrounded by her two sons, Walter and 
George, and her daughter Elizabeth. The funeral service 
was held in the chapel of Gallaudet College two days later, 
and at the same hour a memorial service was held in the 
chapel of the New York Institution. 

As a woman Mrs. Peet was accomplished and lovable, with 
a warmand kindly nature. Fond of entertaining, she excelled 
in genial open hospitality to her guests, who were largely from 
among highly educated hearing people. Her success in this 
direction attests the extent of her social accomplishments and 
the personal graces with which she was endowed. To the 
deaf she was always the generous, indulgent, and faithful 
friend, and her greatest pleasure was to entertain and converse 
with them. In her intercourse with them there was a total 
absence of that good-natured tolerance which is so often recog- 


nized in those who wish to be engaging, but whose heart and 
interests are far away. ‘To the friends of her school days her 
heart beat loyal and true, and to the memory of one of them 
who had recently died was dedicated her last literary produc- 
tion, a little book called Gertrude, the Story of a Beautiful 
Life. To repeat the expressive words of Dr. E. A. Fay, in 
his admirable sketch of Mrs. Peet, in referring to this work: 


The quotation from her favorite poet, Mrs. Browning, with which she 
ended this labor of love, the last of her earthly labors, we may receive as 
her farewell message to all who knew and loved her: 


‘‘And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And ’round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one most loving of you all 
Say, ‘Not a tear must o’er her fall, 
He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ”’ 
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EMMA L. PLYMPTON. 


In the death of Miss Emma L. Plympton the profession lost 
one of its most earnest workers and the deaf a great and good 
friend. Although it is three years since Miss Plympton left 
us, she is still missed by our school. She began her work 
with the deaf at the Clarke School and afterwards taught in 
the Portland School for a short time under Miss Barton. On 
leaving Portland she accepted a position in the Pennsylvania 
Institution and remained there eleven years. 

In 1894 she returned to Portland as head teacher of articu- 
lation under Miss E. R. Taylor, and held this position at the 
time of her death, which occurred under particularly sad cir- 
cumstances. She left school happy in the thought of spending 
Thanksgiving Day with her mother and sisters, and started to 
return on the ill-fated steamer Portland, which was wrecked 
in the great storm of November 28, 1898. Miss Plympton 
was ever friendly and sympathetic, winning the hearts of all 
who knew her, and her untimely death was a great shock.— 


Estella M. Draper. 


LUANN CORNELIA RICE. 


After a most meritorious record of twenty-eight years of 
continuous service as a teacher in the New York Institution, 
Miss Luann Cornelia Rice passed away to her rest in Paradise, 
at New Haven, Conn., March 1, 1901. 

Luann Cornelia Rice was born at East Hampton, Conn., 
February 2, 1845, being the eldest of three children. Her 
mother died when she was 8 years old, yet she ever retained 
a most tender memory of her, and ascribed whatever of suc- 
cess she had attained to her dear mother’s prayers. The home 
being broken up, she and her two brothers were taken care of 
by different aunts until she was 13, when, her father marry- 
ing again, the family was united. She was educated in the 
public schools of New Haven, and when 18 she began ner 
independent career as a teacher in the Juvenile Asylum of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Rice commenced her connection with the New York 
Institution in 1869. She was first employed as an assistant 
matron, in which capacity she became familiar with her new 
surroundings, and especially with the pupils and their mode 
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of communication. Her faithful attention to her duties, 
united to intelligence, pleasing manners, and moral worth, won 
the esteem of the principal and teachers, and in 1871 she was 
promoted to the position of teacher. Her first experience in 
teaching the deaf was with a class of beginners, children who 
had recently entered the school, and in this branch of instruc- 
tion she manifested such marked ability that when a distinct 
department for fifty of the smaller boys was opened at the 
Mansion House in September, 1873, she was selected as one 
of the two teachers allotted to their instruction. She likewise 
accompanied her little friends to Tarrytown, N. Y., in October, 
1879, when the department was removed to more commodious 
quarters on more extensive grounds, and returned with them 
when the juvenile department was finally reestablished at the 
Mansion House in September, 1883. To her was due much of 
the success in the way in which the system prescribed for this 
department was carried out. 

She was one of those teachers who succeeded in everything 
they undertake to teach. She excelled in caring for and 
instructing little deaf children and in bringing forth the best 
possible results. This came of the faithfulness and thorough- 
ness of her teaching. She was a woman of true Christian 
character, with a loving heart ever ready in the performance 
of deeds of Christian charity and unselfish acts. Anyone 
who came in contact with her in the class room was conscious 
that there was nothing of the machine teacher in her. It 
seemed inborn in her to study each boy’s temperament, to 
gauge correctly his mental capacity, and to comprehend with 
almost a mother’s instinct his physical disadvantages, and to 
make allowance for them. Hersympathy with her pupils was 
a quality which struck one particularly; she always had a help- 
ful word for those who were slow and compassion for those 
who were weak in body or mind. All this quickened her hold 
on their intellects, and thus her methods of imparting knowl- 
edge bore rich fruit. She was, indeed, a successful teacher, 
and exerted a salutary influence on the head and heart that 
clung to her pupils throughout their lives. In laying the 
foundation for beautiful penmanship she had few equals, and 
in general class-room work she earned the reputation of being 
one of the very best educators of the young that the New 
York institution has ever had. 
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Her work as a teacher continued until June, 1897, when 
failing health necessitated her retirement for rest and recu- 
peration. In recognition of her long and faithful service the 
directors placed her name on the honorable list of life pen- 
sioners. Upon being released from the arduous duties of the 
class room Miss Rice went to California. While in the hos- 
pital there, such was the patient resignation of her character, 
that the house physician and nurses marveled at her forti- 
tude. We glean a very clear estimate of her character from 
the accompanying tribute to her memory, passed by the circle 
in California in which she moved, and which we copy from 
The Advocate, of Alhambra, Cal.: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Wednesday Afternoon Club, 
desire to place on the records the sorrow we feel in the death of Miss 
L. C. Rice. It is our sincere desire to bear testimony to her pure and 
upright Christian life and to her faithfulness in the performance of every 
known duty. She was always happy and cheerful, bringing sunshine into 
every life with which she came in contact. Endowed with a fine mind, a 
gracious courtesy, and a generous and unselfish nature, she was beloved 
by all who knew her. Yet in middle life it pleased our Father to call her 
to the perfect service above. 

The esteem in which she was held at the institution is testi- 
fied by the subjoined minute, adopted by the board of direct- 
ors on the occasion of her retirement from active service: 

Throughout all these years (twenty-eight) she possessed a remarkable 
influence over succeeding generations of little boys at the Mansion House 
kindergarten, whom she regarded as her children; and, ever alive to their 
best interests, she instilled among them all an earnest desire for refinement, 
propriety, and all the virtues to such an extent that her memory will 
always remain devotedly cherished by those she has been instrumental in 
raising from the helplessness of ignorance to the full strength of intelligence. 


ELEANOR RICKEY. 


Miss Eleanor Rickey, a teacher in the Missouri School for 
the Deaf, died at her home near Cedar City, Mo., June 6, 
1901, of consumption. Miss Rickey was born near Cedar City, 
and spent most of her childhood there. At the age of 14 she 
entered a prominent institution of learning in Montreal, 
Canada, and completed the course there, graduating. with 
honor. She then returned to Missouri and took a special 
course at the university. Afterwards she received normal 
instruction under Miss Anna C. Allen, principal of the oral 
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department in the Missouri School for the Deaf and, in 1899, 
was appointed a teacher in that department. She entered 
upon her work with enthusiasm and promise of great useful- 
ness, but in little more than a year she tendered her resigna- 
tion on account of ill health. The board of managers, instead 
of accepting her resignation, granted her an indefinite leave 
of absence, hoping a change of climate would restore her to 
health and to the school. 

Miss Rickey was a Christian character, a lady of superior 
education and refinement. She was respected and loved by all. 


R. P. ROGERS. 


Mr. R. P. Rogers died at his home, near the institution, at 
11.45 on the night of May 7, 1900, of cancer of the throat. 
He had been suffering with the dread malady for several 
months, but it was only a few weeks ago that he gave up his 
work and took to his bed. He suffered intensely for the last 
few weeks, but bore it with much patience and fortitude. 

Robert Pote Rogers was born in the State of Maine 
November 16, 1818. He was educated at the Hartford School 
for the Deaf, entering as a pupil when the above school was 
in its infancy and the education of the deaf an experiment. 
Gallaudet and Clerc were his tutors and Rey. Job Turner one 
of his schoolmates. In early manhood he came to this State, 
taking ship at Portland, Me., for Charleston. There was an 
attraction for him in the latter city in the person of Miss 
Sarah Holmes, who had been sent to the Hartford school. 
Miss Holmes became his wife and they lived happily together 
for fifty-six years. The incidents in his life, from his depar- 
ture from Portland till his marriage, would make a long and 
very romantic story. Mr. Rogers had lived in sight of this 
institution for about fifty years. Soon after this school was 
founded by Rev. N. P. Walker he was appointed to take 
charge of the shoe shop, holding the position steadily until a 
month or so before his death. From him we learned much 
regarding the noble qualities of Reverend Walker. History 
tells us mostly of his great act of benevolence in founding this 
school, but Mr. Rogers knew him as a neighbor and friend of 
the deaf. The deceased was a man of strong and robust con- 
stitution, and until the fatal disease fastened upon him he 
was almost as active as a man in the prime of life, and appeared 
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destined to be a centenarian. He leaves a wife, two sons, and 
several grandchildren, Prof. D. S. Rogers, his second son, 
being well known to the profession. 

As a man Mr. Rogers was jovial, kind, and hospitable, and 
was affectionately known as ‘‘Uncle Bob.” His death is a 
sorrow, not alone to his kindred, but to the deaf of the State, 
and likewise the hearing, who knew him well. The funeral 
services were held at the Cedarspring Baptist Church, and 
were conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. P. Smith, assisted by 
Superintendent Walker, as interpreter for the deaf. The 
entire school attended the funeral and burial, the latter taking 
place in the cemetery near the school. 

The sympathies of all go out to the sorrowing ones.—From 
the Palmetto Leaf. 


WILBUR NORRIS SPARROW. 


Departed this life, August 26, 1898, Wilbur Norris Spar- 
row, aged 45 years. 

The subject of this obituary notice was born at Eastham, 
Barnstable County, Mass., in the year 1853. Deprived by 
scarlet fever of the sense of hearing at the age of five years, 
he did not enjoy the advantage of a common hearing school 
education. He came to the Hartford (Conn.) School for the 
Deaf at the age of twelve years. 

Spending seven years in school, he showed assiduity in the 
several branches of knowledge, and he acquired such profi- 
ciency in his studies that he was admitted to the preparatory 
department of Gallaudet College in 1872. At the end of a 
year’s preparation he entered the freshmen class. 

With the same diligence and fidelity which characterized 
his primary school work, he prosecuted his studies through 
the college course. As a student he took a very high rank in 
his class, and it was by only a slight fraction of one point of 
difference in the marks of the examinations of the last term 
of the senior year that he was precluded from attaining the 
honor of delivering the valedictory. 

On graduating from the college, Mr. Sparrow returned to 
his native place. In 1878, one year after his graduation, he 
was appointed to teach in the Kendall School, Washington, 
D. C. He continued teaching there two years. In his posi- 
tion as a teacher he was faithful and conscientious. In teach- 
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ing his class he studied the habits and capacities of the pupils 
and adopted such methods as he thought would best conduce 
to their mental development. And he carried these experi- 
mental methods to such a degree of success as won a high 
praise from his superiors. 

After teaching two years, he resigned his position and 
returned to his native place where he had inherited a house 
and a piece of land from his father. He married in 1880 
Sophia R. Weller, a graduate of the Kendall School. He 
remained on his homestead until death. He died on the 26th 
of August, 1898, of an abscess on the brain. His wife and 
seven children survive him.—J/elwille Ballara. 


D. E. STAUFFER, JR. 


The subject of this sketch was born at Dublin, Frederick 
County, Md., May 30, 1866. He was reared in a pious home 
and was a boy of studious habits and good morals. At the 
age of 14 he became a member of the Methodist Church and 
actively identified himself with church life until his death, at 
which time he was treasurer of the Eutaw Street Methodist 
Church, of Baltimore. 

Quite early in life Mr. Stauffer showed a fondness for books 
and soon developed studious habits. He was educated in the 
public schools of his native county and at the Maryland State 
Normal School in Baltimore. 

After graduating with honors from this school he was 
offered and accepted a position in the school as teacher, which 
he held for one year. 

At this time he severed his connection with the normal 
school to take up his work with the deaf and blind, having 
been tendered the principalship of the Maryland School for 
the Colored Deaf and Blind at Baltimore. He held this posi- 
tion until his death. 

Being unfamiliar with this special work, Mr. Stauffer de- 
voted himself very arduously to the task of acquainting him- 
self with the methods in vogue in these two lines of work, 
and so persistently did he work that in a comparatively short 
time he was familiar with the sign language, and the best meth- 
ods of instruction, as outlined in the professional literature. 

Mr. Stauffer deserves special mention for having greatly 
increased the attendance at the school and for arousing a 

S. Doc, 1083——22 
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deeper interest in the school among the negroes. By a thor- 
ough canvass of the State he became well known among the 
prominent members of the race, and they recognized in him 
one who was earnestly devoting himself to these unfortunate 
classes among them. 

The intellectual and moral tone of the school was raised also 
very much through his personal influence. 

Through him several of his teachers with himself took up 
college courses of study by correspondence, which resulted in 
one of them taking a degree from the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity after seven years of study. Mr. Stauffer would have 
completed the course the year he died. 

His work in the school was appreciated by the board of 
trustees and the superintendent, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract taken from the report of the school which gave 
notice of his death: 

Mr. Stauffer was an earnest, energetic, and faithful teacher, devoted to 
his pupils and they to him. His loss to the school, it would be difficult 
to estimate. The board of directors, his associates, and pupils sincerely 
regretted his decease. 

Those now connected with the school, who were his co- 
workers, often speak of the high standard of his work in over- 


coming certain obstacles and in placing the school on a higher 
plane. In him the profession lost an exemplary Christian, a 
close student, and an earnest teacher, from whom, had he 
lived, greater things would have been heard.—/. #. Bledsoe. 


CAROLINE C. SWEET. 


Miss Caroline C. Sweet, who died at Hartford, Conn., May 
3, 1901, after a lingering illness, had been for thirty-one years 
an eminently faithful and successful instructor at the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf. She was born in Woodstock, Vt., 
and was a daughter of the captain of a Vermont company in 
the civil war. 

Having in early life lost nearly all her relatives by death, 
she purposed, while endeavoring to win a livelihood for her- 
self, to do some efficient service for others. The fame of 
Miss Porter’s school at Farmington, Conn., having reached 
her, she applied for a position as teacher there, but, as there 
was no vacancy, she was referred to the school for the deaf 
at Hartford as likely to furnish an opportunity for doing 
useful work. 
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Here, then, she began her life’s mission in the fall of 1869, 
under Rev. Collins Stone, first as «a teacher of speech and then 
in the more strictly educational part of the school. 

From the first her new field of labor was congenial to her, 
and enlisted all her powers of mind and heart. Her natural 
interest in the young, her magnetic enthusiasm, bright intel- 
ligence, and attractive personal appearance proscribed all 
dullness and lethargy in the schoolroom. She was a con: 
stantly radiant center of interest to every pupil. The best 
that was in her she gladly expended upon her immediate 
pupils, but her helpful ministrations of various sorts were 
gladly extended, by day and by night, to any of the girls who 
needed them. 

As the years went by, bringing with them their fruition of 
confidence and knowledge, Miss Sweet, remembering her own 
struggles, as a new teacher, applied herself to the task of pre- 
paring a series of progressive language lessons, as the basis 
of instruction for the first four years. The merit and value 
of these four little books are attested by the favor with which 
they have been received. They have been used in more than 
sixty of the schools for the deaf in the United States, and in 
some of the schools in Canada, England, Ireland, and Aus- 
tralia. Through these books Miss Sweet made all teachers 
and pupils who use them her debtors. 

No deaf child could come under Miss Sweet’s influence in 
the schoolroom without being permanently influenced for 
good. Her work was thorough. Every step of the pupil’s 
path to knowledge was so wisely guided that he himself was 
conscious of making steady and real progress. 

While Miss Sweet was earnestly friendly to speech and lip 
reading in the instruction of the deaf, she was distinctly aware 
of the limitations that pure oralism may impose. Mental 
activity, zest for learning, growth in power of thought and 
expression were to her of more importance than labored and 
indistinct speech. 

At the communion service at the South Church, Hartford, 
the Sunday after Miss Sweet’s death, her pastor, Dr. E. P. 
Parker, said in the course of a eulogy of her: 

The name Caroline Sweet is written on our church records, on many of 
our hearts, and in the Book of Life. Many of you will recall her bright, 


luminous, beautiful face and her most gracious presence, for she was 
a devoted and dearly loved member of this church. * * * She was 
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a very lovely christian woman, a very sunny and cheery companion and 
friend. Hers was a beauty that endures, a spiritual beauty. * * * She 
has entered into rest. She has won the wreath and crown. We are 
poorer here that she has gone. A light has gone out from this sanctuary 
with her. 

“‘Good night, true sister, here! 


Good morrow, sister, there!”’ 
—Abel 8. Clark. 


BENJAMIN TALBOT. 


Benjamin Talbot, a teacher in the Ohio Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb, died of the grip at his resi- 
dence in Columbus, Ohio, January 16, 1899, in the seventy- 
second year of hisage. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
22, 1827, but his youth was spent ona farm in Connecticut. 
He entered Yale near the end of the freshman year, May, 
1846, and graduated in August, 1849, ranking fifth in a class 
of 94. Entering Yale divinity school in 1850 he was licensed 
to preach in 1853, and was ordained as a minister of the Gospel 
in Iowa City in 1864. Although he never had the charge of 
a congregation, he did a great deal of church work, often sup- 
plying pulpits, acting on committees, attending conferences, 
and writing papers on church questions. In the fall of 1854 
he became a teacher in the Ohio institution, serving until 
1863, when he resigned to accept the superintendency of the 
Iowa institution. He retired from the lowa institution in 
1877 and returned to the Ohio institution as teacher in 1880, 
and labored on from year to year until his death. He was 
married in 1859. Six children were born of this union, four 
of whom are living—two sons and two daughters. His wife 
died of pneumonia a day after he expired, without knowing 
that he had passed away. A double funeral took place at the 
family residence on January 19, 1899. 

Mr. Talbot was a man of scholarly attainments and did an 
immense amount of work on Dr. Murray’s English Diction- 
ary, the Standard Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases, and the new Standard Dictionary. As a teacher he 
was punctual, conscientious, and industrious. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the literature of the profession. He was 
a man of singular purity of character, and was respected and 
trusted by all who knew him.—obert Patterson. 


o 
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CHARLES WESLEY VAN TASSELL. 


The possession of the qualities of attracting and stimulating 
the minds of children, combined with the mental equipment 
and patience to confront the obstacles that are continually 
encountered, are essentials to the teacher seeking for success. 
These requisites, joined toa tender heart and a soul bound up 
in his work, were the elements which directed the efforts of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Charles Wesley Van Tassell was born in Ellenville, Ulster 
County, N. Y., May 12, 1843. He was descended from a long 
line of ancestors prominent in the colonial history of his native 
State. At the age of 1 he became deaf, and received little 
instruction until he became a pupil at the New York Institu- 
tution in 1855. Here he made great progress, and graduated 
from the high class with honors in 1865. During the last 
few years of his term as a pupil he was employed part of the 
time as a monitor teacher, and, upon graduation, received the 
appointment of a temporary teacher; but being required at 
home did not enter upon his duties. In May, 1866, he was 
recalled to fill a position of teacher, and at once reported for 
duty. 

His first experience as a regular teacher was with a class of 
children who had but recently entered the school, and he dis- 
played considerable ability in drawing out the latent possi- 
bilities of those placed under hiscare. He became recognized 
as a teacher for whom the dullest pupil had no terror, and 
as an example of skill and diligence in training backward 
children. 

In 1874 the younger male pupils were placed in a separate 
department, in a building removed from contact with the 
larger boys. Mr. Van Tassell was selected to accompany his 
little charges, and, with the exception of the period when the 
department was located at Tarrytown, he taught at the Man- 
sion House continuously from that time. In the class room he 
showed faithfulness and consciousness, uniting a zeal born of 
knowledge and a skill originating in intelligence and perfected 
by experience. He possessed that special power by means of 
which he was able to stimulate the minds of deaf children, 
whose faculties had not reached the condition of general 
awakening, and to interest them in subjects having a direct 
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tendency to increase their intelligence. So that, with no pre- 
tensions to deep learning, he understood the philosophy of the 
deaf child’s mind, and in his instruction accomplished results 
that were not only satisfactory but remarkable. His patient, 
painstaking instruction opened the minds of the children, 
while his fatherly interest in their progress won their love 
and obedience. 

In 1870 he married Miss Clotilde Lyon, a graduate of the 
New York Institution high class of the same year as himself, 
who survived him only two months. The fruit of this union 
were three children, two sons, William H. and Charles W., 
jr., and one daughter, Clotilde, all of whom at present fill 
responsible positions in the New York Institution. In appear- 
ance Mr. Van Tassell was tall and strongly built, and while 
not greatly advanced in years his white beard and high fore- 
head gave him a patriarchal look, which was enhanced by his 
courteous smile and gentle manners to all with whom he came 
in contact. 

As a teacher he was a worker rather than a talker. He 
seemed unwilling to say anything until he could say the right 
thing. His mind was clear. His thoughts were well-defined 
and lucid. He never attempted to express an idea until it 
was fully in the possession of hisown mind. He had strongly 
developed the faculty of order. Everything he attempted he 
did systematically. With him it was a place for everything 
and everything in its. place, not only in his class room but in 
his mind and in all his mental developments. Possessing 
these intellectual qualities, and having uniformly good health, 
he became an accomplished teacher of young children. 

He early united with'the Episcopal church, and for several 
years was a lay reader connected with the Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes. Cherishing the strongest interest in promoting 
the cause of religion and sound morals among the deaf, he 
gave to the mission the benefit of his influence, his persuasive 
powers, and his ardent support. His death, following an ail- 
ment of the stomach of a few months’ duration, occurred at 
his residence in Tarrytown, N. Y, on July 19, 1899, in his 
fifty-seventh year, and the thirty-third of his connection with 
the New York Institution as a teacher. 
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PHEBE J. WRIGHT. 


Miss Phebe J. Wright was born in Rochester, N. Y., about 
the middle of the century just closed. While yet a little 
child she removed with her family to Buffalo, where she spent 
her youth, grew to womanhood, and received her education. 

Through a friend, who was a teacher of the deaf, she became 
interested in this department of education and secured a posi- 
tion inthe Michigan Institution for the Deaf, beginning there, 
when about 19 years of age, what proved to be her life work. 

Her experience covered longer or shorter periods of sery- 
ice at the Michigan, California, lowa, Western Pennsylva- 
nia, and Mount Airy State Institutions. A year was then 
given to rest from active duties, part of it being spent abroad, 
and the balance in California and at the World’s Fair. 

In 1883, Miss Wright secured a position, which she held 
during the remainder of her life, in the Combined System 
Department of the Chicago Public Day Schools for the Deaf. 

The helplessness of the poorer deaf children of the city 
appealed strongly to Miss Wright, and nothing was too much 
for her to do for her pupils. After a protracted and painful 
illness, death came February 12, 1901. 

In her loyal and outspoken advocacy of what she believed 
to be right, in her energetic and zealous devotion to what she 
believed to be duty, Miss Wright was an example worthy the 
emulation of the younger members of the profession.—J/ary 
Me Cowen. 

GEORGE LYMAN WYCKOFF. 


George Lyman Wyckoff was born at Marshall, Oneida 
County, N. Y., on January 22, 1850. His death occurred at 
Omaha, Nebr., on September 26, 1898. 

At an early age he removed with his parents to Illinois, 
where he was educated in the public schools and at Shurtleff 
College. In 1868 the family removed to a farm in Kansas. 

Mr. Wyckoff entered the Kansas Institution for the Deaf 
as a teacher in the autumn of 1873, and continued in that 
vapacity for nine years, when he was called from the school- 
room to the office of superintendent. At the end of a year a 
change in the politics of the State government deprived him 
of this position, although the incoming board of trustees 
expressed entire satisfaction with his administration. In 
order, however, that the school might not lose his valuable 
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experience, he was offered the place of head teacher, which he 
saw fit to decline. 

He next accepted a position in the academic department of 
the Iowa Institution at Council Bluffs. Here he added to his 
reputation as a teacher by thorough and practical work. 

His ability was again recognized when a superintendent was 
wanted there, and he was elected to fill the vacancy. This 
position he held but a year, when the office of principal of the 
school was created as distinct from that of superintendent, 
and Mr. Wyckoff was elected to this place. Thus relieved of 
all financial management and domestic care, he was free to 
give his entire attention to the school. It had been his ambi- 
tion to make all departments one harmonious whole, so that 
it could be said of the Iowa Institution, ‘‘There is no better 
in all the land.” Given but a year to carry out this exalted 
aim, he felt that ir the radical change he had not been treated 
with fairness. It is due to him to say that his one year as 
superintendent was, in all respects, the most prosperous year 
in the history of the institution. In the years which followed 
he devoted himself entirely to the school, and it became known 
throughout the country for its excellent work. His term of 
service in the two schools mentioned extended over a period 
of a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Wyckoff was the son of deaf parents. This fact 
accounts for his great-hearted sympathy for the deaf and 
explains his choice of a profession. 

He was a successful teacher. He understood the deaf-mute 
mind thoroughly and knew how to teach a subject, and when 
he had taught it. 

Retiring in disposition, he could not push himself forward. 
He was so unassuming and diffident that he did not always 
pass for what he was worth. Even in that large acquaintance 
formed at conventions but few could say that they really knew 
him. To those only with whom he came in daily contact in 
the work was the privilege reserved of breaking through the 
exterior, to find back of it those qualities of mind and heart, 
traits of character and disposition that make men honored 
wherever they are known. 

In 1876, Mr. Wyckoff was married to Dora J. Ewing, at 
Virden, Ill. His wife-and four children survive him. A 
daughter is engaged in the work which the father loved so 
weil.—Linneus Roberts. 
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